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2 INTRODUCTION. 

that designation. Though the name is now abandoned on 
account of its indefiniteness, the purpose and scope of 
the work remain practically the sama The task, however, 
which we set before us is more limited than that proposed 
by Schneckenburger and Hausrath. While Schneckenburger 
undertakes to describe the condition of the Jewish and 
(Entile world in the times of Christ, and Hausrath even adds 
to that the history of primitive Christianity, we shall here 
attempt to set forth only the History of the Jewish People in 
the Times of Jesus Christ, for this alone in the strict and 
proper sense constitutes the presupposition of the earliest 
history of Christianity. 

The predominance of Pharisaism is that which most dis- 
tinctly characterized this period. The legalistic tendency 
inaugurated by Ezra had now assumed dimensions far beyond 
anything contemplated by its originator. No longer did it 
suffice to insist upon obedience to the commandments of the 
scripture Thora. These divine precepts were broken down 
into an innumerable series of minute and vexatious particu- 
lars, the observance of which was enforced as a sacred duty, 
and even made a condition of salvation. And this exagger- 
ated legalism had obtained such an absolute ascendency over 
the minds of the people, that all other tendencies were put 
entirely in the background. 

This Pharisaic tendency had its origin in conflicts of the 
Maccabean age. During the course of those national struggles 
the legalistic party not only obtained the victory over those 
favourably inclined toward Greek learning and customs, but 
also secured the entire confidence of the people, so that they 
were encouraged to put forth claims of the most extravagant 
and immoderate description. The scribes were now the 
rulers of the people. No other intellectual or politiccd force 
was sufficiently strong to counteract their influence in any 
appreciable degrea — The battles of the Maccabean age, how- 
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ever, were also epoch-making in the political history of tlie 
Jews. By them was the foundation laid for the constraction 
of an independent Jewish commonwealth, and for its emtuaci- 
pation from the dominion of the Seleucidae. This deliverance 
was wholly effected in consequence of the Syrian empire. 
Judea became an independent state under native princes, and 
continued in this position until conquered by the Bomans. — 
On the ground, therefore, of spiritual development and political 
history, we are justified in beginning our exposition with the 
history of the Maccabean age. 

In determining also the point at which we should close 
our investigations, a glance at the spiritual as well as the 
political history will lead to the same result. Political 
independence was in some measure preserved under the 
domination of the Romans. In place of the priestly dynasty 
of the Maccabees, the new order of the Herodians made its 
appearance. After this line of rulers had been set aside by 
the Romans, Palestine was for a long period governed by a 
series of imperial procurators. But even under them there 
was still a native aristocratic senate, the so-called Sanhedrim, 
which exercised most of the functions of government It 
was not until the time of Nero and Vespasian that all political 
independence was taken from the Jewish people in conse- 
quence of the great revolt which they had endeavoured to 
carry out. The complete abolition of all Jewish national 
freedom was finally effected on the suppression of the out- 
break under Hadriaa — And just as the concluding of our 
inquiry with the age of Hadrian recommends itself on out- 
ward or political grounds, so also it will be found to 
correspond to the course of the spiritual development of the 
people. For it was just during the reign of Hadrian that 
the Jewish scholars for the first time committed to writing 
the hitherto only really communicated traditional law, and in 
this way laid the foundation of the Talmudical code. With 
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the age of Hadrian, therefore, a new epoch begins also for 
the intellectual and spiritual development of the people, the 
Talmudic, in which no longer the Thora of Moses, but the 
Talmud, forms the basis of all juristic discussion. All the 
same, this, too, is the period in which Pharisaism, in conse- 
quence of the overthrow of the Jewish commonwealth, be- 
comes a purely spiritual and moral power, without, however, 
thereby losing, but rather gaining in its influence over the 
people. For with the overthrow of the temple the Sadducean 
priesthood was also set aside, and in the Dispersion the lax 
and inconsistent Hellenistic Judaism could not permanently 
maintain itself over against the strict and consistent Judaism 
of the Pharisees. 

The state of the sources of information at our disposal 
makes it impossible for us to follow step by step the inner 
development of the people in connection with each particular 
institution that comes under consideration. We are therefore 
under the necessity of appending to the outline of the 
political history a description of the inner condition of the 
people in a separate division. The political history falls into 
two main periods: the period of independence, and the 
period of the Boman domination. In reference to the internal 
conditions, the following points should be kept prominently 
in mind. 

We shall have to describe, first of all, the general character 
of the culture prevailing throughout Palestine, with a par- 
ticularly careful account of the spread of Hellenism on the 
confines of the Jewish territory and within that territory 
itself (§ 22). Then, as supplementary to the political history, 
the church constitution of the Gentile communities of Pales- 
tine as well as of the Jewish people must be explained, 
which belongs to the inner or spiritual history, inasmuch 
as it brings into consideration the self-administration of the 
communities in contradistinction to the political schemes 
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and undertakings of the Tf^hole land. The exposition of the 
Jewish communal constitution gives the opportunity also 
to add the history of the Sanhedrim and of the Jewish high 
priest (§ 23). The two chief factors in the internal develop- 
ment, however, are, on the one hand, the priesthood and the 
temple services (§ 24), and, on the other hand, the institution 
of Scribism (§ 25). Inasmuch as the priests occupying 
prominent and official positions during the Greek era were 
more absorbed by worldly and political than by religious 
interests, those who were still zealous for the law now formed 
themselves into an opposition party under the leadership of 
the scribes. The party of the Sadducees grouped themselves 
around the official priests, while around the scribes gathered 
the party of the Pharisees (§ 26). The erection of schools 
and synagogues served to preserve and spread the knowledge 
of the law among all classes of the people (§ 27). In order 
to give a general view of the results to which the efforts of 
the scribes and Pharisees led, we have sought in another 
section to describe life under the law (§ 28). Zeal for the 
law, however, has its nerve-centre in the Messianic hope. 
For the gracious reward of God, which one regards himself 
as being made worthy of receiving by a life in accordance 
with the law, is thought of pre-eminently as one that lies 
in the future and is heavenly (§ 29). Zeal for the law and 
the Messianic hope are therefore the two centres around 
which the life of the Israelite moves. Then, after the 
exposition of the inner conditions of the everyday Palestinian 
Judaism in its main features has been concluded by a 
description of those two powerful tendencies just mentioned, 
it remains for us to glance at the Jewish monastic institution 
of the Essenes (§ 30), and at the much more influential, and 
even for the early history of Christianity much more impor- 
tant, Judaism of the Dispersion (§ 31). Finally, we have 
to show from what remains of the Jewish literature of our 
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period how, in spite of the predomiDance of Pharisaism, the 
intellectual interests and spiritual struggles of Judaism spread 
out in various directions. This is seen even in the Pales- 
tinian literature (§ 32), but in a still higher degree in the 
Hellenistic literature (§ 33) ; and last of all, though really 
belonging to this group just named, the Jewish philosopher 
Philo, on account of his very peculiar importance, may have 
his writings and his speculation treated of in a distinct section 
(§34). 

LriBRATURE. 

PRmsAUX, The Old and New Testament connected in the history of the 
Jews and neighbouring nations from the declension of the kingdom 
of Israel and Judah to the time of Christ 2 vols. London 1716- 
1718. 10th ed. 1749. — ^This once celebrated work, which appeared 
both in German and in French translations, though necessarily in- 
adequate, may still be referred to on many points with advantage. 

EWALD, History of Israel 8 vols. London 1867-1886. Vol v. The 
History of Ezra and of the Hagiocracy in Israel to the time of 
Christ. Vol vL The Life and Times of Christ. VoL vii. The 
Apostolic Age. YoL viiL The Post- Apostolic Age. — In these 
volumes the history of Christ and the Apostles is connected with 
the history of the people of Israel. 

Hausrath, History of New Testament Times : The Time of Jesus. 
2 vols. London 1878. — This work ti'eats not only of the Jewish 
history of the period, but also of the life of Jesus ; while later 
volumes, not yet translated, discuss the history of primitive 
Christianity, and introduce many details of Roman history. 

Baphall, Post- Biblical History of the Jews from the close of the Old 
Testament, about the year 420, till the destruction of the Second 
Temple in the year 70. 2 vols. London 1856. 

MiLUAK, The History of the Jews from the earliest period down to 
modem times. 3 vols. 3rd ed. London 1863. — The first volume 
closes with the suppression of Jewish worship by Antiochus 
Epiphanes ; the second continues the history from the appearance 
of Mattathias down to the third century of the Cliristian era. 

JoBT, History of the Jews from the Maccabees to the present day. New 
York 1848. — From the rationalistic standpoint of Beform- 
Judaism. 
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STASLETy Lectures on the History of the Jewiflh Church. Third series : 
From the Captivity to Uie Christian Era. London 1876. 

Bedford, Four Centuries of Silence; or, from Malachi to Christ 
London 1885. 

SzAFFSB, Palestine in the Time of Christ London 1886. — More 
archaeological than historicaL A "series of studies on the social 
and religions life of the Jews in the first century," using as sources 
the New Testament, the writings of Josephus, and the Talmud. 

KxDi, History of Jesus of Nazareth. 6 vols. London 1873-1884.^-In 
the first volumes this work deals with the history of Herod and the 
Roman Procurators, and with the state of the Jews generally during 
that period. 

WrBBELEB, Chronol<^cal Synopsis of the Four Gktspels. London 1864. 

BoLLiNGEB, The Gentile and the Jew in the Courts of the Temple of 
Christ 2 voU. London 1862. — The exposition here given of 
Judaism is much shorter than that given of Heathenism. In the 
discussion of the state of the heathen world the special value of this 
work lies. 

FbessensS, The Ancient World and Christianity. London 1888. — 
Confined to an examination of the pagan religion and the state of 
the heathen world in the times of Christ 

Lechusb, The Apostolic and Post-Apostolic Times. 3rd ed. 2 vols. 
Edin. 1886. Vol. i. pp. 67-87, Relation of Jewish Christians to 
the Israelite People; pp. 144-160, Relation of Jewish Christians 
with non-Christians. 

SoHNBOKEiTBnBOER, Yorlesungeu Uber Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. 
Edited from his MS. hy Lbhlein. Frankfort 1862. 

HoLTZHANK, Judcuthum und Christenthum in Zeitalter der apokiy- 
phischen und neutestamentlichen Literatur. Also under the title, 
Geschichte des Volkes Israel, by Weber and Holtzmann. 2 vols. 1867. 
— ^Extends from the time of Alexander the Great to Hadrian, after 
the manner of Ewald, but considerably shorter, connecting the 
history of primitive Christianity with the history of the Jewish 
people. 

HiTZio, Geschichte des Volkes Israel von Anbeginn bis zur Eroberung 
Masada's im J. 72 nach Chr. 2 vols. Leipzig 1869. — Treats of the 
later history from the time of Alexander the Great with comparative 
fulness. 

Wellhauben, Die Pharisaer und die Sadducaer. A contribution to the 
inner history of Judaism. Greifswald 1874. — This short monograph 
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gives more information about the inner history of Judaism during 
our period than many an extensive work. 

Reuss, Die Oeschichte der heiligen Schriften alten Testaments. 1881. — 
Properly only a history of the literature ; it gives this in connection 
with the history of the people. 

Seinbcee, Gfeschichte des Volkes IsraeL Vol. ii. From the Exile to the 
Destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans. 1884. 

Hebzfeld, Gfeschichte des Yolkes IsraeL From the completion of the 
Second Temple down to the Deposition of Simon Maccabee from 
the Priesthood and Government. 2 vols. Nordhausen 1855. — The 
first volume treats of the political history from the completion of the 
Second Temple down to B.c. 135 ; the second volume gives the inner 
history of the same period. 

JosT, Qeschichte des Judenthums und seiner Secten. 3 Bde. 1857-1859. 
— Gives a history of the inner development of Judaism from the exile 
to the present day. The first volume reaches to the destruction of 
Jerusalem. 

Gratz, Geschichte der Juden von den altcsten Zeiten bis auf die Gegen- 
wart. Bd. iii-xi. 1853-1870.— ^Deals with period from B.c. 160 to 
A.D. 1848. Bd. iiL 3 Aufl. 1878 appeared also under the title: 
Geschichte der Juden von dem Tode Juda Makkabi's bis zum Unter- 
gang des judischen Staates. Bd. iv. 2 Aufl. 1866 appeared also under 
the title : Geschichte der Juden vom Untergang des judischen Staates 
bis zum Abschluss des Talmud. — Bd. i. ii., the latter in two divisions, 
appeared later, 1874-1876. The second division of the second volume 
goes from the Babylonian exile to the death of Judas Maccabaeus. 

Geioer, Urschrift und Uebersetzungen der Bibel in ihrer Abhangigkeit 
von der innem Entwickelung des Judenthums. 1857. — Seeks parti- 
cularly to show how the inner development of Judaism in the post- 
exilian period has been peculiarly influential upon the formation of 
the Old Testament text. 

Geioer, Das Judenthum und seine Geschichte. Bd. i.-iii 1864-1871. 
— Describes only the main features of the inner development of 
Judaism. VoL i. carries the history down to the destruction of 
the Second Temple ; voL ii down to the end of the twelfth century ; 
vol. iii. to the end of the sixteenth century. The concluding voL 
iv. has not yet appeared. — Compare also : Innere Geschichte der 
zweiten Tempelperiode und deren Behandlung (Jud. Zeitschrift fur 
Wissensch. und Leben, 1868, pp. 247-277). 

Salvador, Histoire de la domination Romaine en Judde et de la ruine 
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de Jerusalem. 2 vols. Paris 1847. Also in German under the 
title : Salvador, Geschichte der Komerherrschaft in Judaa und der 
Zerstorung Jerusalems. 2 Bde. 1847. — Treats of the period from 
Pompey to the destruction of Jerusalem ; but gives almost nothing 
beyond a bare reproduction of documents. 

WiESELER, Beitriige zur neutestamentlichen Zeitgeschichte (Studien und 
Kritiken, 1875, pp. 516-556)^ Compare also : Beitrage zur richtigen 
Wiirdigung der Evangelien und der evangelischen Geschichte. 1869. 

HiHPEii, Politische und religiose Zustande des Judenthums in den letzten 
Jahrhunderten vor Chr. In Tiib. TheoL Quartahtchrift, 1868, pp. 63-85. 

BAUMOARTEy, Der nationaljUdische Hintergruud der neutestament* 
lichen Geschichte nach Josephus. In Jahrbb. fur Deutsche Theologie, 
1864-1865. — In four divisions: I. The Literary Character of 
Josephus, 1864, pp. 616-648. II. The Idumean-Roman Rule in 
Judea, 1865, pp. 605-635. III. Last Struggle and Defeat of the 
Jewish Nation, 1865, pp. 636-668. IV. Outlines of the Effects 
produced on one another by the last Struggles of the Jewish Nation 
on the one hand, and the New Testament history on the other, 1865, 
pp. 668-693. 

Derenboubg, Essai sur lliistoire et la g^ographie de la Palestine, 
d'aprte les Thalmuds et les autres sources rabbiniques. P. I. 
Histoire de la Palestine depuis Cyrus jnsqu' k Adrien. Paris 
18^7. — Does not give a history of the people of Israel during the 
period named, but only a collection of rabbinical traditions relating 
to that history. 

BosT, L'^^poque des Maccab^ histoire du peuple juif depuis le retour 
de Texil jusqu' k la destruction de Jerusalem. Strassbourg 1862. 

Ledrain, Histoire d'IsraeL 2 vols. Paris 1879-1882. — Treats most 
fully of the Graeco-Roman Age. 

De Saulct, Histoire des Machab^es ou princes de la dynastie asmo- 
n^nne. Paris 1880. 

Chamfaoky, Rome et de la Jud^e au temps de la chute de Neron. 
From A.D. 66 to a.d. 72. 2 vok. Paris 1865. 

LooHAN, Gkschiedenis der Israeliten van de babylonische ballingschap 
tot op de komst van den Heere Jezus Christus. Meteen aanhangsel, 
inhoudende de geschiedenis der Israeliten van den dood van 
Herodes 1 tot op de verwoesting van Jeruzalem. Amsterdam 
1867. 
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On Jewish doctrines and customs during the times of 
Christ : — 

DRUMKOin), The Jewish Messiah. A critical history of the Messianic 
idea among the Jews from the rise of the Maccabees to the closing 
of the Talmud. London 1877. 

Stanton, The Jewish and Christian Messiah : a Study in the Earliest 
History of Christianity. Edinburgh 1886. 

VrrRiNGA, The Synagogue and the Church. Condensed from the 
original work, De Synagoga vdercj of A.n. 1726. London 1842. 

Beyille, a Manual of Beligious Instruction. London. Pt. i. ch. v., 
Judaism, pp. 52-73. 

KuENBN, The Religion of Israel to the Fall of the Jewish State. 3 vols. 
London 1881-1882. 

Harthann, Die enge Verbindung des Alten Testaments mit dem Neuen. 
Hambui^ 1831. — Seeks to show how the Old Testament was treated 
and expounded in the time of Christ, and in this connection discusses 
very thoroughly the Sanhedrim and the Synagogue. 

Gfroerer, Das Jahrhundert des Heils. 2 vols. Stuttgart 1838. Also 
under the title : Qeschichte des Urchristenthums. Bd. L ii. — Qives a 
systematic view of Judaism in the time of Christ. 

Lutterbece, Die Neutestamentlichen Lehrbegriffe oder Untersuchungen 
liber das Zeitalter der Beligionswende, die Vorstufen des Christen- 
thums und die erste Qestaltung desselben. 2 vols. 1852. The first 
volume treats chiefly of the religious condition of Judaism in the 
time of Christ • 

NoACK, Der Urspnmg des Christenthums. Seine vorbereitenden 
Grundlegungen imd sein Eintritt in die Welt 2 vols. 1857.— The 
first volume treats of preparatory circumstances and conditions, but 
in a very suj)erficial manner. 

Lanoen, Das Judenthum in Palastina zur Zeit ChristL 1866.— Gives, like 
Gfroerer, a systematic description of the Jewish theology in the time 
of Christ, but is distinguished from Gfroerer by declining to use 
as sources the later Jewish literature of the Talmud and Mid- 
rashim. 

Weber, System der altsynagogalen palastinischen Theologie aus Targum, 
Midrasch und Talmud dargesteUt Edited after the author's death 
by Delitzsch and Schnedermann. Leipzig 1880. — A good indepen- 
dent account, drawn from the sources of Jewish theology in the 
Talmudic Age, 
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KiooLAS, Des doctrines reli^euBes des Juifis pendant les deux si^cles 

ant^rieoTs k Vkre chr^tienne. Paris 1860. 
BxviLiiB, Le peiiple juif et le judaisme au temps de la formation du 

Talmud (Revue des Deux Mondea, 1867, Nov. number, pp. 104-137). 

Also Le judaisme depuis la captivity de Babylone, d'apr^ Kuenen 

(in the same Review, 1872, March, pp. 114-141). 
Staffer, Les id^es religieuses en Palastine k F^poque de J^us-Christ* 

2nd ed. Paris 187& 



Contributions to the Jewish history of our period will 
be found in the following Dictionaries, Encyclopaedias, and 
Magazines : — 

Smith, Dictionary of the Bible, comprising its antiquities, biography, 
geography, and natural history. 3 vole. London 1860-1863. The 
American edition. New York 1871, in 4 vols., by Hackett & Abbot, 
is considerably enlarged and improved. 

Faibbaibn, Imperial Bible Dictionary, historical, biographical, geographi- 
cal, and doctrinal. 2 vols. London 1864-1866. 

KiTTO, Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature, 3rd ed., re-edited and recast by 
Dr. W. Lindsay Alexander. 3 vols. London 1869-1876. 

Schaff-Herzog, a Religious Encyclopaedia ; or Dictionary of biblical, 
historical, doctrinal, and practical theology. 3 vols. Edinburgh 
1884. A condensed reproduction of the great work of Herzog, Plitt, 
and Hauck,.in 18 vols. Leipzig 1877-1888. 

M'Cliktock and Strong, Cyclopaedia of Biblical Theology and Ecclesi- 
astical Literature. New York 1866 ff. 

RiBHM, Handworterbuch des bibliechen Alterthums fiir gebildete 
Bibelleser. 2 vols. 1874-1884. 

Winer, Biblisches Realworterbuch. 2 vols. 3rd ed. Leipzig 1847-1848. 

ScHKNKSi^ Bibel • Lexikon. Realworterbuch zum Handgebrauch filr 
Geistliche und QemeindegHeder. 5 vols. Leipzig 1869-1875. 

Hamburger, Real-Encyclopaedie fur Bibel und Talmud. Division L 
Biblical Articles, 1870. Division XL Talmudical Articles, 1883. 

The Jewish Quarterly, edited by Abrahams and Montefiore, London ; 
begun in 1888, "devoted to the interests of Jewish literature and 
theology, history and religion." 
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WissENSGHAiTLiOHE Zeitsghrift fvr judische Theologib, edited by 

Geiger. 6 vols. 1836-1848. 
Der Orient, Berichte, Studien und Eritiken far jlidische Geschichte 

und Literatur. Together with " Literaturblatt des Orients,'' edited 

by Fiirst 12 vols. 1840-1861. 
Zeitsghrift f6r die religiosen Interessen des Judenthuks, edited by 

FrankeL 3 vols. 1844-1846. 

MONATSSCHRIFT FUR GeSCHICHTE UND WiSSENSCHAFT DES JuDENTHUKS, 

edited from 1861 to 1868 by Frankel ; from 1869 by Gratz. 
Judische Zettschrift fur Wissenschaft und Leben, edited by Geiger. 

11 vols. 1862-1875. 
JahrbiJcher fur judische Geschichte und Literatur, edited by 

Briill, voL i. 1874, vol ii. 1876, vol. iii. 1877, voL iv. 1879, vols. v. 

and vi 1883, voL vii. 1885, vol. viii. 1887. 
Magazin tUb. die Wissenschaft des Judenthuhs, edited by Berliner 

and Hoffmann, beginning in 1876. 
Bevue des £tude8 juives. Quarterly publication of the Soei^da^udes 

juives, Paris 1880 s^q. 
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By way of supplement to the literature given in § 1, we 
mention here the more important works under those depart- 
ments which may be regarded as auxiliary to that branch of 
study now before us. To this class belong the following : — I. 
Biblical and Jewish Antiquities or Archaeology, which has 
to describe the religious and civil institutions, manners, and 
customs of the Jewish people. II. The Geography of Pales- 
tine, III. Jewish Chronology. IV. Jewish Numismatics. 
V. Jewish Inscriptions. The Geography and Chronology 
afford us the framework, not to speak of space and time, in 
which the history with which we are concerned is contained ; 
the Numismatics and Inscriptions afford the original docu- 
mentary materials. 

2I.— Jewish Archaeolog'x; 

A rich collection of older monographs on Biblical and 
Jewish Archaeology was made by Ugolini in his Themurus 
antiquUatum sacrum, in 34 folio vols., Venice 1744-1769. 
The shorter handbooks treat for the most part either of the 
whole range of " Antiquities," or of particular departments, 
such as the religious worship of the civil law and constitu- 
tion. The material of Archaeology is also dealt with in the 
various Biblical Dictionaries and Encyclopaedias. Finally, 
expositions of Jewish institutions and usages in post-Talmudic 
times afford supplementary details. 

A very complete list of the older literature is given by Meusel, Bvblio- 
Iheca hisianca, L 2. 118-207. Lists of the more recent literature are 

18 
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given in Winer, Handbudi der theol. Lileratur^ i. 133 ff« ; RtietBchi in 
Herz(^8 Real-Encydopaediej 2 Aufl. i. 608 £ 

KexLj Manual of Biblical Archaeology. 2 vols. Edinburgh 1887-1888. 

EwALD, The Antiquities of Israel. London 1876. 

Jahn, Biblical Antiquities. 3rd ed. Oxford 1836. 

MiCHAEUS, Commentaries on the Law of Moses. 4 vols. London 1814. 

Beland, Antiquitates sacrae veterum Hebraeorum. Utrecht 1708^ Jena 
1713. — Notas adj. Eb. Ran, Herbom 1743. — A. Blasio Ugolino 
amplissimo commentario illustratae, in Ugolini Thes. t, ii 1744. — 
Edited, with the notes by Bau and Ugolini, by VogeL Halle 
1769. 

Ikbn, Antiquitates hebr. secundum triplicem Judaeorum statum, ecclesi- 
asticum politicum et oeconomicum. Bremen 1730. 

Waehner, Antiquitates Ebraeorum de Israeliticae gentis origine, fatia, 
rebus sacris civilibus et domesticis. 2 vols. Gdttingen 1743. 

Carpzov, Apparatus historico-criticus antiquitatum sacri codicis. Frank- 
fort 1748. Properly a reprint of an older work : Goodwin's " Aaron 
and Moses " of 1616, but with notes which in extent and importance 
far exceed the original text. 

De Wette, Lehrbuch der hebraisch-jiidischen Archaologie nebst einem 
Grundriss der hebraisch-jiidischen Geschichte, new ed. by Babiger. 
Leipzig 1864. 

SAALSCHtTTZ, Das Mosaische Becht, nebst den vervollstandigenden Tal- 
mudisch - Babbinischen Bestimmungen. 2nd ed. 2 vols. Berlin 
1853. — Also by same author, Archaeologie der Hebraer. 2 vols, 
Eonigsberg 1855-1856. 

ScHOLZ, Die heiligen Alterthiimer des Yolkes Israel. In 2 parts. 
Begensburg 1868. 

Hanebebo, Die religiosen Alterthiimer der Bibel. Munich 1869. 

ScHEOG, Biblische Archaeologie, edited by Wirthmiiller. Freiburg 1887. 

BoDENSOHATz, Kirchliche Verfassung der heutigen Juden, sonderlich 
derer in Deutschland. 4 vols. 1748-1749. 

ScHBODER, Satzungen und Gebrauche des talmudisch-rabbinischen Juden- 
thums. Bremen 1851. 



5.— Geography. 

The exploration of the Holy Land has been conducted 
during the present century with such energy that it is diffi- 
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cult out of the enormous literature to select the works that 
are most important. We distinguish among these two classes 
— 1. Comprehensive treatises by authors who have not been 
themselves upon the scene, but who work up the materials 
brought them ; and 2. The researches carried on in the land 
itself. Under the former category there are two great works 
which stand out from all the rest in the rich abundance of 
their materials. Belaud presenting the older material, and 
Hitter the more recent. These two works will long be in- 
dispensable to the student. A convenient handbook is that 
of Saumer, of which, however, we have no more recent 
edition than that of 1860. Among treatises that embody 
original research, mention should be made, first of all, of the 
American Bobinson's epoch-making work, which furnished a 
profusion of new and important facts. Still more completely 
and systematically has the French scholar Gu^rin explored and 
described the whole of the country west of the Jordan from 
place to place. Both of these writers, along with a com- 
munication of the results of their research, give a very full 
account of the historical associations. The Memoirs, which 
accompany by way of explanation the large English map, deal 
simply with the Palestine of the present day. The topography 
of Jerusalem forms a science by itself. — Two magazines, an 
English and a German, are devoted to the recording of the 
more recent discoveries. — Among historical atlases which 
show clearly the political history from step to step, that 
of Menke is to be specially recommended. In the depart- 
ment of map-drawing, all earlier productions have been put 
in the shade by the great English map, in twenty-six sheets, 
produced on the spot by the Palestine Exploration Society 
during the years 1872-1877, according to exact topographical 
measurement of the country west of the Jordaa The English 
have also supplied the best groundwork for a topography of 
Jerusalem. In the years 1864-1865 Sir Charles Wilson 
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made a topographical survey of Jerusalem, and in the years 
1867-1870 the English Palestine Exploration Society con- 
ducted the most thorough excavations and measurements on 
the site of the temple, to which the labours of the Germans 
could only contribute some further details. 

A complete list of the older Palestinian literature is to be found 
inMeusel, BiUioiheca kistorica, i. 2. 70-118. A good survey of that 
literature down to 1840 is given in Robinson, Biblical Researches in 
Palestine^ Hi., Appendix A, pp. 1-28. — An oppressively complete list 
of Palestinian literature is given in Tobler, Bihliographia geographica 
PcUaesHnae, Leipzig 1867. A yet fuller catalogue of the earlier 
travellers' accounts down to the tenth century after Christ than is 
given there, may be found in Tobler's Bibliographia geographica 
Palaestinae ab anno CCCXXXIII. usque ad annum, If. Dresdae, 1875 
(reprinted as a separate monograph from Petzholdt's Neue Anzeiger fir 
BibUographie und Bibliothekwissenschaft, 1875). — Continuations of and 
additions to Tobler's work have been made by Ph. Wolff in the 
JahrbUcher far detUsche Theologie, 1868 and 1872 ; Rohricht and 
Meisner, Deutsche Pilgerreisen nach dem heiligen Lande, Berlin 
1880, ^. 541-648 ; and Socin and Jacoh in their yearly summaries 
and reviews, in the Zeitschrift des deutschen Palastina-Vereins, Bd. 
i.-ix., by Socin ; later volumes by Jacob. — A sketch and review of 
the literature is also given by F. W. Schultz, in article ** Palastina,** 
in Herzog, EeaUEneyclopaedie, 2 Aufl. Bd. xi. (1883) pp. 800-804. 

1. Treatises presenUng Results. 

Relakd, Palaestina ex monumentis veteribus illustrata. Utrecht 1714. 

RiTTBR, The Comparative Geography of Palestine and the Sinaitic Penin- 
sula. 4 vols. Edin. 1866. This is a translation of portions of Die 
Erdkuiuie im VerhUUniss zur Natur und zur Oeschichte des Menschen, 
2nd ed., greatly enlarged and partly rewritten. Parts xiv.-xvii. 
Berlin 1848-1855. Of this work Part xiv. (1848) treats of the 
Sinai Peninsula; xv. 1 (1850), of the Great Depression of the Jordan 
Valley, the Course and the Region of the Jordan; xv. 2 (1851), of the 
country west of the Joixlan and the Dead Sea (Perea) ; xvi. (1852X of 
Judea, Samaria, Galilee; xvii. 1 (1854), of Phoenicia, Lebanon, and 
the mountain lands of Northern Syria ; xvi. 2 (1855)^ the Course of 
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the Orontes in the flat country of Northern Syria with the Amanus 

Range. 
Porter, Holy Land, Syria, Palestine, Peninsula of Sinai, Edoni, Syrian 

Deserts, Petra, Damascus, and Palmyra ; with Maps and Plans. In 

Murray's Handbook Series. 
Socnr, TrayeUer's Handbook to Palestine and Syria. In Baedeker's Series. 

London 1876. 
Henderson, Handbook on Palestine. Edin. [1886]. 
Rauxbr, Palastina. 4th ed. Leipzig 1860. 
QuANDT, Judaa und die Nachbarschaft im Jahrhundert vor und nach der 

Qeburt ChristL Qiitersloh 1873. — Short, but independent. 
BoETTOER, Topographisch - historisches Lexicon zu den Schriften des 

Josephus. Leipzig 1879.^ Collects all the material out of Josephus. 
Nkubatter, La geographic du Talmud. Paris 1868. — Gathers together 

material from rabbinical literature, but by no means in a complete 

or thorough way. 
In the Dictionaries of Smith, Fairbaim, Eitto, M'Clintock and Strong, 

Winer, Schenkel, Riehm, place-names occurring in the Bible are 

dealt with. 

2. Records of Original Research. 

BOBINSON, Biblical Researches in Palestine, Mount Sinai, and Arabia 
Petrea. A journal of travels in the year 1838 by E. Eobinson and 
E. Smith, undertaken in reference to biblical geography. 3 vols. 
London 1841. Also : Later Biblical Researches in Palestine and the 
adjacent Regions. A journal of travels in the year 1852 by E. 
Robinson, E. Smith, and others. Drawn up from the original diaries, 
with historical illustrations by E. Robinson. London 1856. Physical 
Geography of the Holy Land. London 1865. 

Stanley, Sinai and Palestine in Connection with their History. London 
1856. 

Wilson, Lands of the Bible visited and described in an extensive journey 
undertaken with special reference to the promotion of biblical research. 
2 vols. Edin. 1847. 

Van de Yeldb, Journey through Sinai and Palestine. 2 vols. Edin. 1854. 

Van Lennep, Bible Lands and Customs. 2 vols. London 1875. 

Thomson, The Land and the Book ; or, biblical illustrations drawn from 
the manners and customs, the scenes and scenery of the Holy Land. 
London 1859. 
DIV. L VOL. L B 
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The Survet of Western Palestine. This is the general title of the 
work, the several portions of which have the following special titles : 
Special Papers on topography, archaeol(^, manners and customs, 
etc., contributed by Wilson, Warren, Conder, Kitchener, Palmer, 
Gteorge Smith, GreviUe-Chester, Glermont-Ganneau, etc London 
1881. — ^Arabic and English Name Lists, collected by Gonder and 
Kitchener, transliterated and explained by Palmer. London 1881. — 
Memoirs of the topography, orography, hydrography, and archaeo- 
logy, by Gonder and Kitchener. 3 vols. London 1881-1883. — 
Jerusalem, by Warren and Gonder. London 1884 — The Fauna 
and Flora of Palestine, by Tristram. London 1884.— All together 
in 7 vols., with the large map referred to below and the large plans 
of excavations in Jerusalem. See two papers in the Expositor, one 
by Socin criticizing the work of the English Exploration Society 
(Expos., third series, voL ii. pp. 241-262), the other a defence by 
Gonder (Expos., third series, vol. iii. pp. 321-335). 

Gonder, Tent Work in Palestine. Published by Palestine Exploration 
Fund Gommittee. 2 vols. London 1878. 

Tristram, Topography of the Holy Land. London 1876. 

Trelawnst Saunders, An Introduction to the Survey of Western 
Palestine : its waterways, plains, and highlands. London 1881. 

Merill, a record of travels and observations in the countries of Moab, 
Gilead, and Bashan during 1875-1877. New York 1881. 

ToBLER, Bethlehem in Palastina. 1849. — Golgotha : seine Kirchen und 
Kloster. 1851.— Die Siloahquelle und der Oelberg. 1862.— Denk- 
blatter aus Jerusalem. 1853.— Zwei Bucher Topographie von Jerusalem 
und seinen Umgebungen. 2 vols. 1853-1854. — Dritte Wanderung nach 
Palastina im Jahre. 1 857. Rittdurch Philistaa, Fussreisen im Gebirge 
Judiias und Nachlese in Jerusalem. 1859. Nazareth in Palastina. 
1868. 

Sepp, Jerusalem und das heilige Land; Pilgerbuch nach Palastina, 
Syrien und Aegypten. 2 vols. 2nd ed. SchafThausen 1873-1876. 

De Saulct, Voyage en Terre Sainte. 2 vols. Paris 1865. Jerasalem. 
Paris 1882. — On earlier works of De Saulcy, see Tobler, Biblio- 
graphia geographica, p. 180 f. 

GuiRiN, Description g^ographique, historique et arch^logique de la 
Palestine. I.Jud^. 3 vols. Paris 1868-1869. II. Samarie. 2 vols. 
Paris 1874-1875. III. Galilee. 2 vols. Paris 1880.— The volume 
promised on Jerusalem has not yet appeared. 
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3. Topography of JenucUim. 

Tbpograpliical descriptions of Jerusalem are given in the books above 
mentioned of Bitter, Banmer, Bobinson, Socin, de Saulcy, Sepp, 
and Tobler. 

In addition to these we may name the Monographs of Olshausen, Schultz, 
Erafft) etc Williams, The Holy City. London 1845. 2nd ed. 
1849. Thbupp, Ancient Jerasalem. London 1856. Bbsakt and 
Palmsb, Jerusalem, the city of Herod and Saladin. London 1871. 
Oaspabi, Chronological and Geographical Introduction to the Life of 
Christ Edinburgh 1876. Appendix : Topography of Jerusalem, 
pp. 256-308. Also various essays in the Zeitschrift des deutschen 
Pklastina-yereins, by Schick (vol. i. 15-23), Alten (I 61-100^ 
iL 18-47, 189-200, iii. 116-176X Klaiber (iii 189-213, iv. 18-56, 
zi. 1-37), and Spiess (xL 46-59) ; and of these Klaiber makes contri* 
butions of special value. 

Materials for the topography, especially in reference to the site of the 
Temple, are given in the reports of the Excavations and Besearches 
of the English Society. A good general sketch will be found in : 
Wii£ON and Warren, The Becovery of Jerusalem, edited by Morrison, 
London 1871 ; and Our Work in Palestine, being an account of the 
different expeditions sent out to the Holy Land by the Palestine 
Exploration Fund since 1865. London 1877. Warren, Under- 
ground Jerusalem. London 1876. Schick, Beit el Makdas oder der 
alte Tempelplatz zu Jerusalem wie er jetzt ist. Jerusalem 1887. 

4. AUaseSj CharU, and Plans. 

Smith and Grovb, Atlas of Ancient Geography, biblical and classical, 
intended to illustrate Smith's Classical Dictionaries, and especially 
the Dictionary of the Bible. London 1875 (43 maps). 

Menke, Bibelatlas in acht Blattem. Gotha 1868. 

KiBFERT, Bibelatlas. Berlin 1847. 3rd ed. 1854. 

OoRT, Atlas voor bijbeleche en kerkelijke geschiedenis. Groningen 
1884. 

Van de Ybldb, Map of the Holy Land, with memoir to accompany it. 
London 1858. — ^The best map before that of the English Society had 
appeared. 

Map of Western Palestine, in 26 sheets, from surveys conducted for 
the Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund by Conder and 
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Kitchener daring the years 1872-1877. Photozincographed for the 
Committee at the Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton. London 
1880. — This map is of the highest value, but the printing is not so 
clear as could be wished. The scale is I inch to the mile. — 
Another smaller edition on the scale of } of an inch to a mile has 
been issued under a similar title. London 1881. — This map, in 6 
sheets, is most suitable for ordinary use. In clearness of printing it 
is fieir behind that of Van de Yelde. 

Wilson, Ordnance Survey of Jerusalem daring 1864-1865. — ^This plan 
of the Jerusalem of to-day in respect of accuracy and exactness 
supersedes all earlier attempts. 

Wabben, Plans, Elevations, Sections, etc., showing the results of the 
excavations at Jerusalem, 1867-1870, executed for the (Committee of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund by Warren. London 1884. — Con- 
tains fifty plans on a large scale, with the most minute details on the 
topography of the Temple site. 

5. «7buma2c 

Palestine Exploration Fund. Quarterly Statement — Issued since 1869. 
Zeitschrift des deutschen Palastina - Vereins, edited by the Committee 

carrying on the work imder the direction of Hermann Quthe. — 

Issued since 1878. 

C. — Chronology. 

The various methods of time-reckoning among all nations 
and in all ages have been collected and set forth by Ideler 
in his Handbook, which, notwithstanding the great amount of 
research since his day, has not yet been antiquated. For 
Boman chronology the Fasti consulares form unquestionably 
the most reliable source of information. — Chronological sur- 
veys of Hellenistic and Boman history, with references to the 
original sources, will be found in the works of Clinton, Fisher, 
and others. 

Ideler, Handbuch der mathematischen und techniachen Chronologic. 

2 vols. Berlin 1825-1826. Lehrbuch der Chronologic. Berlin 

1831. 
QuHPACH, Hulfsbuch der rechnenden Chronologic. 1853. 
MoMMSSN, Die romische Chronologic bis auf Casar. 2 Aufl. Berlin 1859. 
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MARQUABDr, Romiscbe Staatoverwaltung, Bd. iii. (2 Aufl. l)e& von 
Wiasowa 1886), pp. 281-298, 667 ff. — An excellent summary account 
of the Roman Calendar. 

Maisat, Romifiche Chronclogie. 2 vols. Berlin 1888-1884. 

MuLLER, art. ''Aera," in Pauljr's Real-Encyclop. der class. Altcrtliums- 
wissenschaft^ i. 1, 2 Aufl. pp. 404-422. 

BoncHET, H^m^rologie. Paris 1868. 

On the Jewish Calendar, see Appendix iii. at the end of voL ii 

Fasti consulares ab ▲.u.o. CCXLV. ad a.u.c. DCCLXVI. qui supersunt 
inter se collati cura Th. Mommseni (Corp. Inscr. Lat. t i. pp. 481-662). 

Kleik, Fasti consulares inde a Caesaris nece usque ad imperium Dio- 
cletiani. Lips. 1881. 

CuKTON, Fasti Hellenici : The civil and literary chronology of Greece 

and Rome, voL iii. From the CXXIV**^ Olympiad to the death of 

Augustus. Oxford 1830. 2nd ed. 1861. 
CLimroN, Fasti Romani : the civil and literary chronology of Rome 

and Constantinople from the death of Augustus to the death of 

Justin II. 2 vok Oxford 1846-1860. 
Fischer, Romische Zeittafeln von Roms Qriindung bis auf Augustus* Tod. 

Altona 1846. 
Pbtbr, Zeittafeln der romischen Qeschichte zum Handgebrauch. 4 Aufl. 

Halle 1867. — Considerably shorter than Fischer. 
ZuxFT, Annales veterum r^;norum et populorum imprimis Romanomm. 

ed. 3. Berol. 1862. — ^A summary sketch without quotation of autho- 
rities. 
Khaake, Wie rechnet Josephus die Jab re der romischen Kaiser ? (Zeit- 

schrift fiir luth. Theol. 1871, pp. 224-247> 
WiESELER, Ueber die Regierungsjahre der romischen Kaiser nach Josephus 

(Zeitschrift fiir luth. Theol. 1872, pp. 65-63). 
Sbttfarth, Chronologic der romischen KaLser von Casar bis Titus in 

Bezug auf das Neue Testament (Zeitschrift fiir luth. TheoL 1873, pp. 

60-76). 

On Biblical Chronology, 

Lbwin, Fasti Sacri ; or, a Key to the Chronology of the New Testament 
London 1866. — ^An able survey, in the form of annals, not only of 
the biblical, but also of the Roman and Jewish history, from B.G. 70 
to A.D. 70, with abundant quotations from original sources after the 
style of Clinton. 
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Caspari, Chronological and Geographical Introduction to the Life of 

Christ. Edinburgh 1876. 
WiBSELER, Chronological Synopsis of the Four Gospels, translated by 

Yenables. London 1864 [German original. Hamburg 1843.] 
Fairbairn, Hermeneutical Manual or Introduction to the Exegetical 

Study of the New Testament Scriptures. Edinburgh 1868. 
Sbtffarth, Summary of Recent Discoveries in Biblical Chronology. 

New York 1882. 
Ellicott, Historical Lectures on the life of our Lord Jesus Christ, being 

HuUean Lectures for 1869. London 1860. 



WuRM, Astronomische Beitrage zur genaherten Bestimmung des Geburts- 

und Todesjahres Jesu. In Bengel's Archiy fiir die Theologie, 1816, 

pp. 1-39 ; 1817, pp. 261-313. 
WiESELER, Beitrage zur richtigen Wurdigung der Evangelien der evange- 

lischen Geschichte. Gotha 1869. 
SsTFFARTH, Chronologia eacrcL^ Untersuchungen liber das Geburtsjahr des 

Herm und die Zeitrechnung des Alten und Neuen Testamentes. 

Leipzig 1846. 
QuANDT, Zeitordnung und Zeitbestimmungen in den Erangelien (also 

under the title : Chronologisch-geographische Beitrage zum Ver^ 

standniss der heiligen Schrift, i. 1). Giitersloh 1872. 
Sevin, Chronologie des Lebens Jesu. 2 Aufl. Tubingen 1874. 
Ljungberg, Chronologie de la vie de Jdsus, deux Etudes. Paris 1879. 

(1. On the day of Jesus' death, 2. On the year of Jesus* birth, see lAL 

CerUralbL 1879, p. 637.) 
M^MAIN, La connaissance des temps ^vangdUques. Paris 1886 (543 pp.). — 

A French companion treatise to WieseWs Synopsis. 



The following works treat specially of the year of Jesus' 
birth and the year of Herod's death : — 

Sanglekentr, De vulgaris aertu emendations, Romae 1793. — The classical 

work on the subject. 
R5SCH, Zum Geburtsjahr Jesu, in Jahrbb. fur deutsche Theologie, 1866, 

pp. 3-48. Compare also his reviews of the work of Caspari, Zumpt, 

and Sevin in the Stud, und Krit. 1870, pp. 367-388 ; 1671, pp. 616- 

638 ; 1876, pp. 686-696. 
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ZuiCTT, Das Gebnrtsjahr Christi. Leipzig 1869. 

RiESS (S. J.X Das Qeburtsjahr Christi. Freiburg 188a 

ScHBGG, Das Todesjahr des Konigs Herodes und das Todesjabr Jesu 

Christi. 1882. 
RissS) Nochroals das Gebnrtsjahr Jesu Christi. 1883. 



EwALD, History of Israel. London 1886. Vol. vii. " The Apostolic Age,'* 

especially pp. 37-43, " The Chronology of this Period." 
WuRH, Ueber die Zeitbestimmungen im Lebcn des Apostels Paulas 

(Tubinger Zeitschrift fur Theologie, 1883, 1 Heft, pp. 3-103). 
Anger, De iemporum in adis apostohrum ratione. Lips. 1833. 
WiESELEB, Chronologie des apostoliscben Zeitalters. Qottingen 1848 (in 

which also on. pp. 6-9 we shall find lists of more of the older 

literature). 
Lehmakk, Chronologische Bestimmung der in der Apostelgeschichte, Cap. 

13-28, erzahlten Begebenheiten (Theol Stud, vnd Krit. 1868, pp. 

312-339). 
Amtni.T?^ Zur Chronologie der Gefangenschaft Pauli (TheoL Quartalschr. 

1883, pp. 663-672). 

R — Numismatics. 

A rich abundance of coins, which is being constantly 
increased bj new discoveries, is helpful in illustrating: 1. 
The History of the Seleucidae; 2. The History of the 
Phoenician and Hellenistic cities; 3. The Jewish History. 
The Jewish Numismatics in particular has been developed 
with special zeal since a.d. 1854, when De Saulcy's Bech^erches 
sur la Numismatique judatqtce appeared. 

1. Seleucid Coins. 

GouQH, Coins of the Seleucidae, Kings of Syria ; from the establishment 
of their reign under Seleucus Nicator to the termination of it under 
Antiocbus Asiaticus. With historical memoirs of each reign. Illus- 
trated with twenty-four plates of coins, from the cabinet of the late 
Matthew Duane. London 1803. 

Gardner, Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the British Museum. The 
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Seleucid Kings of Syria. With twenty-eight plates. London 

1878.— Rich in material, and extremely serviceable. The twenty- 
eight plates give good photographs, with coin portraits of the 

saccessive Seleucid kings. 
BuNBURY, Rare and unpublished Coins of the Seleucidan Kings of Syria. 

In the Numismatic Chronicle, 1883, pp. 65-107. 
Head, HisUnia numorum, a Manual of Greek Numismatics, London 1887, 

pp. 637-649. 
EcKHEL, Doctrina nvmorum veterum, t iii. (1794) pp. 209-249. — The 

classical work on the subject. 
MiONNET, Description des m^dailles antiques, t. v. (1811) pp. 1-109. 

Supplement, t. viiL (1837) pp. 1-81. — The classical work on the subject. 
Tr^sob, de numismatique et de glyptique (edited under the dii^ction of 

Lenormant), Numismatique des rois grecs, Paris 1849, pp. 83-114, 

planches xxxiv.-lv. (folio). 
De Saulcy, M^moire sur les monnaies dat^es des S^leucides. Paris 1871 

(publication de la Soci^t^ fran^aise de Numismatique et d'arch^ologie). 
De Saulcy, Monnaies des S^leucides munies de contremarques (Melanges 

de Numismatique, t. i. 1875, pp. 45-64). 
De Saulcy, Monnaies in^dites de Tryphon, frapp<^es dans les villes mari- 

timcs de la Phi^nicie (Melanges de Numismatique, t. ii. 1877, pp. 76-84). 
Friedlander and Sallbt, Das konigliche Miinzkabinet [at Berlin]. 

Geschichte und Uebersicht der Sammlung neb^t erklarender 

Bcschreibung der auf Schautischen ausgelegten Auswahl (2 Aufl. 

1877), pp. 122-131. 
Friedlander in Sallet's Zeitschr. fur Numismatik, vi. 1879, p. 7 ; viL 

1880, pp. 224-227.— On coins of Antiochus VIII. and IX. 
Imhoof - Blumer, Monnaies grecques (in Verhandelingen der koninkL 

Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afdeeling Letterkunde, veertiende 

deel, Amsterdam 1883), pp. 422-438. 
Imhoof - Blumer, Portratkopfe auf antiken MUnzen hellenischer und 

hellenisirter Volker, Leipzig 1885, pp. 28-32, Tafel iii. n. 8-28 ; iv. n. 

1-13 (admirable photographs). 

2. Coins of ike Free Cities, 
a. Phoenician, 

Head, Coinage of Lydia and Persia. In the International Numismata 
Orientalia. London 1878. At p. 31 ff., Phoenician coins with 
figures of Persian kings. 
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Six, Observations sur lea monnaies ph^niciennea. In Namismatic 

Chronicle, 1877, pp. 177-241. — The moat complete treatise on the 

subject. 
BHA27DI8, Das Mtinz-, Maass- und Qewichtswesen in Vorderasien. Berlin 

1866. 
Rbichardt, Beitrage zur phonischen Numismatik (Wiener Numismat 

Zeitfichrift, u. 1870, pp. 1-16). 
Imhoof-Blumbr, Monnaies grecques, 1883, pp. 440-449. 
L, M0LLER, Numismatique d' Alexandre le Qrand. Copenhagen 1855. — 

The bilingual coins of Alexander form the transition from the 

Phoenician to the Qreek. On the Alexander coins of Akko, in Div. 

iL vol. L p. 91* 

5. Greek omd Roman, 

BsicHARDT, Unpublished Qreek Imperial Coins. In Numismatic 

Chronicle, 1862, pp. 104-122. 
Head, Hutoria numorum, London 1887, pp. 662-681. 
EcKHEL, Dodrina numorum veterum, iii. pp. 328-445. 
HuBBB, Unedirte Bronzemtinze in Tiberias Galilaeae unter Commodus 

gepragt (Wiener Numismat. Zeitschr., Bd. L 1869, pp. 401-414). 
MioxxET, Description des m^dailles antiques, v. 281-552. Supplement, 

viii. 192-377. 
De Saulct, Numismatique de la Terre Sainte, Description des monnaies 

autonomes et imp<^riale8 de la Palestine et de TArabie P^tr^e. Paris 

1874. 

3. Jevnsh Coins, 

The more recent literature, since a.d. 1849, is enumerated by Madden in 
Numismatic Chronicle, 1876, pp. 222-234; and in Coins of the 
Jews, pp. 317-324. 

a. Compreheimve Treatises, 

Madden, Coins of the Jews. London 1881. — Now the classical work on 
Jewish Numismatics. We have here an earlier work : History of 
Jewish Coinage of money in the Old and New Testament, London 
1864, rewritten, with all more recently discovered material incor- 
porated, including various papers exhibited to the Numismatic 
Chronicle, 1874, 1875, 1876. 

EcRHEL, Doctrirta numorum veterum^ iii 445-498. 

Levy, Geschichte der judischen Munzen. Leipzig 186S. 
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Merzbacheb, Untersachungen iiber althebraisebe Munzen (Sallefs 

Zeitschr. fxir Numismatik, iii. 1870, pp. 183-216 ; iv. 1877, pp. 350- 

366 ; V. 1878, pp. 161-176, 292-319> 
MiONNET, Description des m^dailles antiques, v. 662-576. Supplement, 

viii. 377-381. 
Tb^sor, De numismatique et de glyptique (edited under the direction 

of LenorraantX Numismatique des rois grecs, Paris 1849, pp. 118- 

130, planches IviL-lxii. 
Cavedoni, Biblische Numismatik oder Erklarung der in heiL Schrift 

erwahnten alten Munzen. From Italian. 2 Thl. Hannover 1865, 

1866. 
De Saulct, Catalogue raisonn^ de Monnaies Juduques recueillies a 

Jerusalem en Novembre 1869 (Numismatic Chronicle, 1871, pp. 

236-266). 
De Saulct, Hecherches sur la Numismatique judai'que. Paris 1854 — 

Contributes a large abundance of new materiaL 

&. Shorter Treatises on Matters of Detail, 

Beichardt, Inedited Coins of Judea, in Numismatic Chronicle, 1862, pp. 
268-277. — Also : Remarks on some Jewish coins and some inedited 
coins of Phoenicia, Judea, etc., in Numismatic Chronicle, 1864, 
pp. 174-189. — Also: Unpublished coins of John Hyrcanus, in 
Numismatic Chronicle, 1882, pp. 306, 307. 

Poole, article "Money," in Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, 1863. — 
Very complete. 

Madden, Coins of the two revolts of the Jews, in Numismatic Chronicle, 
1866, pp. 36-66. — Also : Hare and unpublished Jewish coins, in 
Numismatic Chronicle, 1879, pp. 13-22. Also : article " Money," 
in Eitto's Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. 

Head, Historia numonim, a Manual of Greek Numismatics, London 
1887, pp. 681-686. 

Lewis, Shekel of the year five, in Numismatic Chronicle, 1876, p. 322. 

The Academy, vol. vi. (July-December 1874) pp. 277 (5th Sept.), 296 
(12th SeptX 321 (19th Sept.), 469 (24th Oct.), 486 (31st Oct), 
636 (14th Nov.). — Correspondence in regard to the genuineness of a 
Jewish Shekel found by Besant, Evans, and Conder at Jericho. 

EwALD, Recension von de Saulcy's Eecherches, in den Oott. gel. Anzeigen 
1866, 641-666. — Also: Ueber das Zeitalter der achten Munzen 
althebraischer Schrift, in dem Gott. "Nachrichten" 1865, pp. 109- 
122. 
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AmroLD, article *'Qold/' in Herzog, Real-Encyclopaedie, 1 Aufl. iv. 
1855, 763 if. In 2 Aufl. revid. von Ruetschi, v. 32-37. 

ZucKERJf ANN, Ueber talmudische Gewichte und Mtinzen. 1862. 

Herzfeld, Metrologische Yoruntersuchungen zn einer Qeschichte des 
ibraifichen resp. altjiidischen Handels, ThL i 1863 (im Jahrb. fur 
Qeechichte der Juden). 

Catxdoni, Neaere Untersuchungen tiber die antiken jtidischen Miinzen, 
tibeiB. von Werlbof (Mtinzstudien, herausg. von Grote, v. 1867, pp. 
9-37). 

Reichabdt, Ueber die Miinzen Simons des Makkabaerfursten (Wiener 
Komismat Monatehefte, herausg. von Egger, B<1. ii. 1866, pp. 137- 
143). — ^Also : Ueber die Miinzen der Makkabaerfiirsten (ebendas. iii. 
1867, pp. 103-116). — Drei merkwiirdige Miinzen der Konige Agrippa 
L und IL (Wiener Numismat Zeitscbrift, iii. 1871, pp. 83-90). 

MoMMSEN, Zu den Miinzen Agrippa's I. und IL (Wiener Numismat 
Zeitechrift, Bd. iii. 1871, pp. 44»-467). 

Mbrzbacheb, De Mis nummis antiquisdmis Judaeorum. Berol. 1873. — 
Also : Jiidiscbe Aufstandsmiinzen aus der Zeit Nero's und Hadrian's 
(Zeitechrift fiir Numismatik, Bd. i 1874, pp. 219-237).— Also : 
Jiidifiche Sekel (Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik, Bd. iii. 1876, pp. 141-144). 

HuLTBCH, Griechische und romische Metrologie (2 Bearbeit. 1882), pp. 
456 flL, 602 ff. 

Hamburobr, Real-Encydopadie ftir Bibel und Talmud, 2 Abtheil, 1883, 
art "Munzen." 

SncKEL, Jiidische Miinzen aus Jerusalem (Zeitschrift des deutschen 
Palastina-Vereins, vii. 1884, pp. 211-214). 

Gbatz, Bedeutung der jiidischen Miinzen mit dem FestBtrauss (Lulab) 
und dem Portale (Monatsschr. fiir Gesch. und Wissenech. des Juden- 
thums, 1887, pp. 145-176). — ^Also : Les monnaies de Simon du temps 
de rinsurrection des juifs sous Adrien (Revue des Etudes juives, t 
xvi. 1888, pp. 161-169). 

Dc Sauloy, Lettre k M. de la Saussaye sur les monnaies de cuivre frappdes 
k Jerusalem par Fordre des gouvemeurs romains de la Jud^e depuis 
le r^ne d'Auguste jusqu' & celui de N^ron (Revue Numismatique, 
1853, pp.186-201). — ^Abo : Nouvelles observations sur la numismatique 
judiuque (Revue Num. 1864, pp. 370-400).— Lettre k M. J. de Witte 
Bur la numismatique judai'que (Revue Num. 1865, pp. 29-55). — Also : 
Etude chronologique de la vie et des monnaies des rois juifs Agrippa 
L et Agrippa II. (Memoirs de la Soci^t^ frangaise de Numismatique 
et d'Archeologie, Section d'histoire et d'ethnographie, 1869. This 
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same part contains other two treatises, pp. 3-25, and the above 
named, pp. 26-66. The several memoirs are, as a rule, published 
separately under a special title). — Also : Note sur quelques monnaies 
d'Ascalon (Annuaire de la Soci^t^ fran^aise de Numismatique et 
d'Arch^ologie, t iii. 1868-1873, pp. 253-258). — Notes sur les monnaies 
de Philippe le t^trarque (ibid. pp. 262-265). — Numismatique de 
Tibdriade (ibid. pp. 266-270). — Also : Numismatique des Macchab^es 
(Bevue archdologique, nouv. s^rie, vol. xxiii. 1872, pp. 1-19).— Also: 
Description de quelques monnaie-s judaiques nouvelles insuffisamment 
connues (Melanges de Numismatique, t. ii. 1877, pp. 85-94). 

De YoGtJifi, Monnaies Juives, El^asar (Revue Numismatique, 1860, pp. 
280-292). 

R^viLLOUT, Note sur les plus anciennes monnaies hebraiques (Annuaire 
de la Society fran^aise de Numismatique et d'Arch^ologie, t viii. 
1884, pp. 113-146. Revised reprint from Revue Egyptologique). — 
Seeks to show that the Hebrew- Phoenician shekel was first reckoned 
equal to four drachmas by the Ptolemies, whereas the old Hebrew 
shekel was only half the weight, viz. two drachmas. — Compare also 
the correspondence between Ijenonnant and R<^villout in Annuaire^ 
viii. 1884, p. 210 sqq. ; ix. 1885, p. 89 sqq. 

Reinach, Une monnaie hybride des insurrections juives (Revue des 
Etudes juives, t xv. 1887, pp. 56-61). — Les monnaies juives (Revue 
des Etudes juives, 1887, p. cxxxL-ccxix.). 

Renan, L'^glise chr^tienne, 1879, pp. 546-551.— On the coins of Barcochba. 

Sallbt, Die Silbermtinzen des Barcochba (Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik, 
Bd. V. 1878, pp. 110-114). 

Garrugci, Monete delle due rivolte giudaiche (Dissertazioni archeologiche 
di vario argomento, vol. ii., Roma 1865, pp. 31-39). 



E. — Inscriptions. 

The inscriptions falling under our consideration here are 
of various kinds: Non-Jewish and Jewish, Palestinian and 
extra-Palestinian ; written in Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and 
Aramaic. — 1. The non-Jewish Greek and Latin inscriptions 
from Palestine and neighbouring countries have been collected 
in the Carpus Inscriptionum Gratcarum, vol. iii., and in the 
Corpus Inscriptionum Laiinarum, vol iii. Both collections, 
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especially the former, have meanwhile been largely supple- 
mented by the discoveries of Wetzstein, Waddington, and 
others. The inscriptions referred to afford highly important 
information regarding the state of civilisation and culture in 
the ])agan districts of Palestine (see § 22). Besides the 
Palestinian inscriptions, many that have been found in other 
places are of interest in connection with the history of our 
period, as are also many Semitic inscriptions in Palestine and 
outside of it, among which the Nabatean inscriptions collected 
by De Vogii^ and Euting are specially important. — 2. Of the 
Jewish inscriptions, those in Hebrew have been collected by 
Chwolson in the Quarterly edited by him. More numerous 
are those in Greek and Latin, mostly epitaphs on tombstones 
in Palestine and outside of it; and most numerous and 
important of all are those taken from the Jewish catacombs 
at Boma 

1. Non-Jewuh Inscriptions, 

Corpus Inficriptionuin Graecarum, t iii. 1853, n. 4444-4669. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, t. iii. 1873, n. 86-211, 6027-6049. 

Additional inscriptions from the Haur&n and the eastern desert of Syria, 
communicated by G. C. Graham, and edited with a preface and notes 
by John Hogg (Transactions of the Royal Society of literature, 
second series, vol. vi., London 1859, pp. 270-323). 

Allen, Greek and Latin inscriptions from Palestine (American Journal 
of Philology, vi. 1885, pp. 190-216). 

Wetzsteik, Aui^wahlte griechische und lateinische Inschriften, gesam- 
melt aiif Reisen in den Trachonen und um das Haurslngebirge 
(Abhandlungen der Berliner Akademie, 1863, philoL-hlstor. Classe, 
pp. 255-368). — Compare also : Wetzstein, Beisebericht uber Hauran 
und Trachonen. Berlin 1860. 

MoBDTMANN, Griechische Inschriften aus Arabia (Trachonitis) (Rhein« 
Maseum, xxvii. 1872, pp. 146-148, 496). — Only six inscriptions, mostly 
fragmentary, of which two, the most complete, were previously 
given by Waddington. — Also : Griechische Inschriften aus dem 
Hauran (ArchaoL-epigr. Mittheilungen aus Oesterreich, viii. 1884, pp. 
180-192). — Also : Beitrage zur Inschriftenkunde Syriens (Zeitschrilt 
des deutachen Palastina-Vereins, vii. 1884, pp. 119-124). 
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GiLDBHXiSTEB, Bemerkungen zu den griechisclien Inschriften Frei's and 
Schuhmacher's (Zeitschrift des deutachen Palastina-Yereins, xi. 1888, 
pp. 38-46). 

Waddinoton in : Le Bas et Waddington, Inscriptions grecques et latines 
recueillies en Qrhce et en Asie Mineure. The inscriptions from 
Syria are in voL iii. 1870; the text in Pt. 1, pp. 449-625, the 
explanations in Pt. 2, pp. 435-631. — The number of new discoveries 
communicated by Waddington is very considerable. 

Olebhont-Ganneau, Inscriptions grecques incites du Haur&n et des 
regions adjacentes (Revue arch^ologique, troisieme s^rie, t. iv. 1884, 
pp. 260-284). — Single inscriptions may be found quoted in various 
reports of travel in Palestine. 

Inscriptions referring to the Herodian princes have been collected by me 
in Hilgenfeld's Zeitschrift fiir WissenschafiL Theologie, 1873, pp. 
248-255. — To this collection may be added : Corpus Inscriptionum 
Atticaruviy t, iii. pars 1, 1878, n. 550, 551, 556. Corpus Inscriptionem 
Qraecarumy n. 2502 (Herod Antipas in Coos). BtUletin de corres, 
heU^iqu£, t iii. 1879, p. 365 sq. (Herod Antipas in Delos). 
Archaolog.-epigr. Mittheilungen aus Oesterreich, viii. 1884, p. 189 f. 
=Zeitschrift des deutschen Palastina-Vereins, vii. 1884, p. 121 £ 
(Agrippa II.). 

The Roman inscriptions referring to the Jewish history from Vespasian 
to Hadrian have been collected by Darmesteter, Revue des dudes 
juiveSy t. i. 1880, pp. 32-55. 

The Semitic inscriptions have been collected in the most complete manner 
in the Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarumj which has been in course 
of publication at Paris since 1881. 

Up to the present only the Phoenician inscriptions have been issued. 
With reference to one of these, the inscription of Eschmunazar 
which gives dates important for the history, see Div. ii. vol. i pp. 
88, 89. The most interesting in relation to our Subject of the 
non-Jewish Semitic inscriptions are the Nabatean, which have been 
made available to us in the editions of de Voot;^ 1868, and Euting, 
1885. For further particulars regarding these, see Appendix II. at 
close of second volume. — It is only the slightest possible sort of 
connection with our subject that can be claimed for the numerous 
Aramaic and Greek inscriptions of Palmyra (edited by de Yoou^ 
Syrie Centralc, Inscriptions s^mitiques. Paiis 1868), among which, 
especially the bilingual Tariff of Taxes of Palmyra, discovered in 
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I88I9 belonging to the age of Hadrian, is most important The 
Aramaic text is edited in the best style by Schroeder, SiUung^, der 
Berliner Akad. 1884, pp. 417-436 ; the Qreek text by Dessau, in 
Hermes, Bd. xix. 1884, pp. 486-533. 



2. Jewish Inscri^ioru, 

Madden gives a list of Jewish Inscriptions in his Coins of the Jews, 
pp. 34-39. 

Chwolbon, Oorptu Itucriptionum Edraicarum^ containing epitaphs from 
the Crimea and other epitaphs and inscriptions in the old Hebrew 
square characters, as well as specimens from manuscripts of ninth 
and fifteenth centuries. St. Petersburg 1882. — Besides the epitaphs 
from the Crimea, it gives a collection of all inscriptions in the Hebrew 
square characters down to the eleventh century after Christ — ^A 
partial list is also given by Merx, Archiv fUr wissenschaftl. Er- 
forschung des A. T. i. 360-362. 

Among the oldest inscriptions collected by Chwolson, the following are 
elsewhere treated of separately : — 1. The epitaph of the BeiU Chesir on 
the so-called tomb of St James at Jerusalem, belonging to the Herodian 
period (de Vogii^ Revue archdologique, nouv. sdrie, t ix. 1864, pp. 
20O-200). Also : Le temple de Jerusalem, pp. 45, 130 sqq., pi. xxxvii. 
n. 1. De Saulcy, Revue arch^olog., nouv. s^rie, t. xi. 1865, pp. 137-153, 
398-405. Merx, Archiv fur wissenschaftl. Erforschung des A. T. 
i. 360 sq.). — 2. Some Synagogue Inscriptions in the north of Galilee, 
from the time of the Roman Emperors (Renan, Mission de Phcnicie, 
pp. 761-783). To these may also be added a similar one from Pal- 
m3rra, which contains the beginning of the Jewish Schma Deut. vi. 
4-9 (Landauer, Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Akademie, 1884, p. 
933 ffl). — 3. The numerous Jewish Epitaphs. Among the latter 
are those from the Crimea of a much later date than previously 
Ghwolson, on the basis of false dates attached to them by Firko- 
witsch, supposed them to be (for the literature, see Div. ii. vol. ii. 
p. 219) ; the Palestinian inscriptions are older, but very short. On 
these, partly in Hebrew, partly in Greek, the following authors, 
before and after Chwolson, specially treat : — 

Clbbmont-Ganneau, Nouveaux ossuaires juifs avec inscriptions grecques 
et h^braiques (Revue arch^Iogique, nouv. s^rie, t xxv. 1873, pp. 398- 
41 4X — ^AIso : Ossuaire juif de Joseph fils de Jean (Revue archeol., 
nouv. s^rie, t xxxvi. 1878, pp. 305-311). Hebraic 
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Viktor Schultzb, Sarkopbage und Qrabinschriften ans Jeraialem (Zeit« 

schrift des deutachen Palastina-Vereins, iv. 1881, pp. 9-14). 
Gbatz, Die jtidischen Steinsarkophage in Palaatina (Monatsachrift fiir 

Qesch. und Wissensch. des Judenthums, 1881, pp. 629-^39). — ^Treats 

not 80 much of the inacriptions, as of the tablets on which they are 

engraTed. 
Clerhomt-Qannbau, Epigrapbes b^braiques et grecques sur des ossnaires 

juifs in^its (Revue arcb^oL, troisihne s4rie, t. L 1883, pp. 257-276). 

— Also: Un nouveau titulus fun^raire de Joppe (Rerue critique, 

1886, n. 27, p. 14 sq.). Greek. 
EuTiNO, Epigraphische Miscellen (Sitzungsbericbte der berliner Akademie, 

1885, pp. 669-688, Tafel yi.-xii.). — Principally Palmyrene inscriptions 

and Hebrew-Greek epitaphs from Palestine. 

Apart from the epitaphs, Greek inscriptions of Jewish origin are rarely 
met with in Palestine. The most interesting are the Warning Tablet 
on the entrance to the Outer Court of the Temple (see Div. ii vol. 
i. p. 266, note IQ0\ and the Greek inscription among the ruins of 
the synagogue at Casiun (Renan, Mission de Ph^nicie, p. 774=Gu^rin, 
Galilee, ii. 447 sq.). 

The extra- Palestinian Greek and Latin inscriptions, in so far as they are 
of any value at all, are given in § 31, i. and ii. 1 (Div. iL vol. ii. 
pp. 220-242). Special attention may be called to the great inscrip- 
tion of Berenice (Div. ii. vol. iL p. 231).^ Something may aUo be 
learned from Caspari, Quellen zur Geschichte des Taufsymbols, iii. 
1875, pp. 268-274 — Among these, too, the majority are epitephs. 
Most numerous are the inscriptions from the Catacombs of Rome 
and Yenosa, which, together with some others, are collected in the 
following works : — 

^ In addition to the above, the interesting communications of Reinach, 
Bevue des dudes juives, t. vii. 1883, pp. 161-166 ; x. 1885, pp. 74-78 ; xiL 
1886, pp. 236-243 = BvUetin de eorrespondance heiyniquey 1886, pp. 327- 
335 (all from Asia Minor^ may be consulted. — Also the two inscriptions 
on the temple of Pan at Apollonopolis Magna in Egypt, in which Jews offer 
their obeisance to the ''god," ought to have been referred to in the ex- 
position (Letronne, Recueil des inscriptions grecques et latines de P^gypte, 
t ii. p. 252 = Corp. Inscr. Graec. n. 4838c). — Of Jewish origin is probably 
also the inscription of Hammam-Lif, referred to in Div. ii. vol. ii. p. 64. 
See Renan, Revue archdologique, troisibme s^rie, t i. 1883, pp. 157-163 ; 
t. iiL 1884, pp. 273-275, pi. vii.-xi. ; Kaufmann, Revue des Etudes juives, 
t. xiii. pp. 45-61 ; Reinach in same Review, pp. 217-223. 
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BiTBGON, Letters from Borne, 1862, pp. 168-174. Quoted hj Madden in 
his Coins of the Jews. 

Gbxpfo, Notice sur des inscriptions antiques tirdes de quelques tombeaux 
jui& k Rome. Lyons 1835. 

Corpus Insciiptionum Graecarum, t. iv. n. 9894-9926 (edited by 
KirchhoffX 

liSyT, Epigraphische Beitrage zur Geschichte der Juden, in Jahrbuch 
fiir die Geschichte der Juden (edited by GoldschmidtX Bd. ii. 
1861, pp. 259-^24. 

I^ENORMANT, Essai sur la propagation de TAlphabet Ph^nicien dans 
Tancien Monde, voL i. pp. 264-267. 

Garrucci, Cimitero degli antichi Ebrei scoperto recentemente in Yigna 
BandaninL Boma 1862. — These inscriptions from the newly-dis- 
covered Catacombs of the Yigna Bandanini have very considerably 
enriched our materials. — Also : Dissertazioni archeologiche di vario 
argomento, vol. ii., Boma 1865, pp. 150-192. — Forms a useful sup- 
plement to the preceding work. 

HiRSCHFELD, Bullettiuo deir Instituto di corrisp. archeoL 1867, pp. 
148-152. — Gives the first notice of the Catacombs of Yenosa in South 
Italy, discovered in 1853. 

FiORSLLi, Catalogo del Muaeo Nazionale di Napoli. Baccolta epigrafica, 
ii. Iscrizioni Latine (Napoli 1868^ n. 1954-1965. — Describes the 
inscriptions now to be found in the Museum of Naples from the 
Catacombs of Bome. 

Enobstbom, Om Judame i Bom under aldre tider och deras Eatakomber. 
Upsala 1876. 

ScHtJREB, Die Gemeindeverfassung der Juden in Bom in der E^aiserzeit 
nach den Inschriften dargestellt. With forty-five Jewish inscriptions. 
Leipzig 1879. 

AscoLi, Iscrizioni inedite o mal note greche, latine, ebraiche di antichi 
sepolcri giudaici del Napolitano. Torino e Boma 1880. — Gives 
tbe inscriptions from the Catacombs of Yenosa ; of the Greek and 
Latin inscriptions, however, only those which also have a Hebrew 
paraphrase. Compare Theolog. Literaturzeitung, 1880, 485-488; 
Gratz, Monatsschr. 1880, pp. 433-451 ; Chwolson, Corp. Inscr. 
Hebr. coL 149 sqq.; also : Div. ii. vol. ii. p. 240. 

Corpus inscriptionum Latinarum, t. ix. 1883, n. 647, 648, 6195-6241. — 
The Greek and Latin inscriptions from Yenosa are given more com- 
pletely Ihan in Ascoli. 
LsNOBMANT, La catacombe juive de Yenosa (Bevue des Etudes juives^ 

DIV. I. VOL, L 
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t vi 1883, pp. 200-207). — Givefi a part of the inscriptions after new 
copies. 
Nic. M^LLBB, Le catacombe d^li Ebrei presso la via Appia Pignatelli 
(Mittheilimgen des kaiserlich deutschen archaolog. Instituts, Romische 
Abtheilung, Bd. L 1886^ pp. 49--56). — A communication in regard to a 
newly-discovered Jewish catacomb. According to a statement on p. 
49, the author seems to entertain the idea of writing a Mono- 
graph on ^ The Old Jewish Cemeteries of Italy." — For an explanation 
of the inscriptions communicated by Miiller, compare also the re- 
marks of Gomperz in : Archaologisch - epigraphische Mittheilungen 
aus Oesterreich-Ungam, x. 1886, p. 231 f. 



§ 3. THE SOCTRCES. 

The chief sources of information in regard to the spiritual 
and intellectual life of the Jewish people during our period 
must evidently be such literary works of the Jews as had 
their origin in that period, and have come down to us. In 
regard to these, we can here only refer to the accounts of that 
literature given in § 32—34. Among these documents is 
included the New Testament, in so far as it was composed U 
bj Jewish writers or makes reference to Jewish affairs. The 
coins and inscriptions, of which the literature has been/ 
given in the last section, are also to be ranked among the ^ 
documents of primary importance. 

All these works and documents, however, would not afford 
us material for writing a history of our period if we had not 
been possessed of the two Books of Maccabees and the 
works of Josephus, which relate the main incidents in the^ 
coarse of events, and, indeed, often go into very minute de- 
tails. They form the most important, yea, almost the only 
source of information in regard to the political history. As ( 
supplementary to them, we have, on the one hand, the Greek' 
and Soman writers, who treat in a comprehensive way of the < 
general history of that age; and, on the other hand, the 
rabbinical literature, contained in Mishna, Talmud, Midrash, 
Targum, which sets forth the results and preliminary summing 
up of the work of the scribes, who were at the very height of 
their activity during this period, and is, in so lar at least, an 
indirect witness to the state of matters at that time. — Before 
considering the information supplied us by Josephus, we shall 
take a general view of the non-extant sources, partly in order 
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that we may obtain a glimpse into the circumstances and 
conditions of an earlier age, partly and mainly in order to 
secure solid material for answering the question about the 
sources drawn upon by Josephus. This will give us the 
following five divisions: — 1. The two Books of Maccabees; 
2. The non-extant Documents ; 3. Josephus ; 4. Greek and 
Roman Writers ; and 5. The Sabbinical Literature. 



A. — The Two Books of Maccabees. 

The First Book of Maccabees is the main source to be 
relied upon for the first forty years of our history, from B.c. 
175 to B.C. 135. The second book treats only of the first 
fourteen of those years, B.a 175 to b.c. 161 ; but in respect 
of credibility stands far below the first, and can scarcely be 
said to be of independent value except in regard to the period 
that precedes the rise of the Maccabees. On the character of 
both of these works and the circumstances of their origin, all 
that is necessary will be found under § 32 and 33, in Div. 
ii. voL iii. pp. 6—13, 211—216. All that we are required to 
do here is to determine what is to be regarded as the starting- 
point of the Seleucid era, in accordance with which both of 
these books fix their dates. The usual Seleucid era begins 
with autumn 312 B.C. But it is open to question whether in 
the two Books of Maccabees, or whether even in one of them, 
this usual starting-point is presupposed. In order to help to 
a decision, we set down in order the examples of dating by 
months given in the First Book of Maccabees : — 

Chap, i 54 : r^ ^-f vrfxa/dfxar;j rifLspc^ XatstKiZ, 
„ L 59 : r^ irg/u/rrp xai tlxdhi roD /(tjjyo^. 
„ iv. 52: Tji Ti/ivrti xai ttxddi Tou /Afivhs r«D cvvarou, pZrog 

6 fir^y XatffXfD. 
„ vii. 43 : r? rpufxaiUxdrr^ roD /ttijvo; * Addp» 
„ vii. 49 : ri)v rptcxaidtxarfif rou * Khdp, 
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Chap. ix. 3j rou /i»i>ivhi roD vpuirov sroug rou dturipov xai crtvrr^ 

xbffroij xai ixaroaroZ. 
„ ix. 54 : fivjvi rf dtvriffff, 
„ X. 21 : rf i^do/jktff fiffvi irovcyt^rixoffrou xai cxarotfrou ly 

ioprfi ffXfivoiFfiytag, 
„ xiiL 51: rfi rpirp xai tixddt rou dtvrtpov fiiivhg iroug ivhg 

xai i^dofiTiXoeToZ xai gxaroaroD. For the same 

occurrence the Megillath Taanith gives the 
date 23rd Ijjar. 

„ xiv. 27 : hxTuxaidixdrri *EKou\ iroug dtvrtpov xai i^do/Arixo&roZ 

xai ixarotfToij, 
„ xvi. 14 : h fiTtvi hdixdrtft, ouro; 6 /t^v 2aj3ar. 

From these dates it is put beyond all doubt that the 
author reckoned the months from the spring season. With 
him Ijjar or Zif is the second month (chap. xiii. 51); Tizri, 
therefore, the month of the Feast of Tabernacles, was the 
seyenth (chap. x. 21) ; Chisleu is the ninth (chap. iv. 52), and 
Shebat is the eleventh (chap. xvi. 14). The numbering of the 
months, therefore, begins with Nisan or Abib, that is, in the 
spring (see list in Appendix III. at the end of vol. ii.). From 
this it seems to be put beyond all reasonable doubt that the 
year by which the author reckoned also began in the spring 
season. But the Seleucid era, according to which he reckons, 
is usually supposed to start with autumn,^ just as it was 
customary in Syria generally to commence the year in the 
season of harvest. Among the Jews, too, it was the custom 
in very early times (Ex. xxiii. 16, xxxiv. 22) to begin the year 
in autumn, — a custom older probably than that of starting 
with the spring/ In the post -exilian times we certainly 
have both of these methods of reckoning the beginning 

^ Ideler, Handbuch der Chronologie, i. 444 ff. Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, 
iii. 372 flf. 

* The passages referred to, Ex. xxiiL 16, xxxiv. 22, belong to the very 
oldest portions of the Pentateuch, whereas the Priestly Code numbers 
the months throughout from the spring, and expressly insists upon this 
numbering (Ex. xiL 2). The question, which of the two systems of num- 
bering is the older, is therefore of great importance in the criticism of 
the Pentateuch. See, on the one hand, Wellhausen, History of Israel ; 
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of the year existing side by side. Thrf cycle of religious 
festivals begins in the spring season ; and so from it the 
months are counted in the First Book of Maccabees as 
well as in the Priestly Code. But just as even the Priestly 
Code could not prevent the celebrating of the new moon of 
the month Tizri with a religious festival (Lev. xxiii. 23-25 ; 
Num. xxix. 1—6), in later times the beginning of the year 
oame to be counted from that day, n^B^ \^th. The Mishna, 
indeed, says distinctly that " for the year " simply, therefore 
for the numbering of its months, the beginning is made with 
the 1st of Tizri.^ According to Josephus, too, the beginning 
of the year with Nisan, as ordained by Moses, holds good 
with reference only to sacred things ; whereas, on the other 
hand, " for buying and selling and other business/' the year 
begins with Tizri according to the more ancient pre-Mosaic 
ordinance.' In these circumstances it is quite possible that 
the First Book of Maccabees too, notwithstanding the num- 
bering of the months from the spring season, may have 
reckoned its dates from the autumn. We should indeed have 
felt ourselves obliged, if no very decided reasons could be 

and, on the other hand, Dillmann, in the Exeget. Handbuch, on Ex. xii. 2, 
xxiiL 16, and Lev. xxiii. 23. 

^ Mishna, Roxh hasehana i. 1 : " There are four different beginnings 
of the year. The Ist Nisan is the new year for the kings and the fes- 
tivals. The 1st Elul is the new year for the tithing of cattle ; R. Elieser 
and R. Simon say, the 1st Tizri. The 1st Tizri is the new year for 

the civil year (D^^Sv^, for the Sabbath year and the year of jubilee, for 

planting of trees and sowing of seed. The Ist Shebat is the new year 
for the gathering of fruit ; so says the School of Shammai ; but the 
School of Hillel says, the 15th of the month." 

^Joseph. Antiq. i. 3. 3: avttifin li roDro rd viBog jutra ri l|tf»o- 
fftoarov hrog ^n N«;(Oi/ r^g tipx^fi ^'^ f^^''^ ^tvrip^, Aim /ih vt^o lAecKt^oitetv 
7i§yo/Ahm, Mmpaoviitii 2* vvo *Efip»ltiif' ovr^ y»p [therefore beginning the 
year in autumn] h Alyvvr^ rot iuavrip n^etp ^Zittrtrttxirts. Muvniz 
df TOM N/9«i*» oi tort UafBixoft fA^»et vpthoM iirl raif ioprmg &ptn^ x«r«t 
Tovroif ii AiyvTTTOU rov; 'Efipciiovf Tpoayttyup, Ovrof ^ avrf Kttl icpig 
mtrmff^s r»c f le TO hlop r I fidf ipxi»>' fxi fttproi yt ^patttg Kmi tt9»s >t»i 
riv dhy^fiif itoi»invi» row Trparow *69fA09 ^/f^i/A«Ss. 
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adduced against such a supposition, to accept this as the 
most probable explanation, seeing that it is from autumn as 
a rule that the dates in the Seleucid era are reckoned. This 
is the view taken by Wemsdorff, Clinton, and myself in the 
first edition of this work. But now it seems to me that 
weighty grounds can be given for thinking that the era of 
our book begins with the spring. 

1. According to 1 Mace. vii. 1, Demetrius L withdrew 
from Borne in the year 151 of the Seleucid era, and became 
king of Syria. After this we meet with no other note of 
time in the First Book of Maccabees until we come to the 
43rd and 49th verses of the 7th chapter, where we are 
told that Nicanor lost the battle and his life in fighting 
against Judas on the 13th Adar. The year is not thereby 
determined. But in chap. ix. 3 it is further said that in 
the first month of the year 152 of the Seleucid era a new 
army was sent by Demetrius into Palestine. According to 
this statemeik, it must then be assumed that the defeat of 
Nicanor tool^ place on the 13th Adar of the year 151 of the 
Seleucid era. Since, then, by the " first month " of the year 
152, after what had just been stated, the month Niscm of 
that year must evidently be understood, and since, further, 
Nisan follows immediately after Adar, if we suppose the 
year to begin, not on 1st Nisan but on 1st Tizri, a space of 
three months would intervene between the one event and the 
other. But according to the context of the story it is much 
more probable that the one followed almost immediately 
upon the other, and that therefore the beginning of the 
year was counted from 1st Nisan. 

2. According to 1 Maca z. 1, Alexander Balas raised 
himself to the Syrian throne in the year 160 of the Seleucid 
era. According to chap. x. 21, Jonathan put on the high 
priest's garments for the first time " in the seventh month *' 
of this same year 160 of the Seleucid era, at the Feast of 
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Tabernacles, therefore on the 15 th TizrL If, therefore, the 
year had begun on Ist Tizri, it would follow that all the 
occurrences reported in 1 Mace. x. 1-21 would have taken 
place within fourteen days, which is impossible. Should we 
insist upon putting the beginning of the year in the autumn, 
we would be obliged to set it later than the Feast of 
Tabernacles, and then that festival would be thrown into 
the end of the year, as indeed is presupposed in the old 
Illation of Ex. xxiiL 16, Tyygn nnifa. But after what 
has been said above about the New Year Festival on the 
Ist Tizri, on the supposition of the year beginning generally 
in the autumn, for our period only the 1st of Tizri can come 
into consideration. 

3. When in the year 150 of the Seleucid era, which date 
is given us in 1 Mace. vi. 20 and viL 1, Antiochus Y. 
Eupator and Lysias came into Palestine with a great army, 
the garrison of Bethzur was obliged to submit to them, and 
those besieged in the fortress of Mount Zion suffered the 
direst privations (1 Mace. vi. 48-54). And both of these 
disasters happened from their being deprived of the means 
of sustenance on account of the Sabbatical year, " the year 
of rest to the land" (1 Mace. vi. 49, 53). This seventh 
year of rest was counted from autumn to autumn, as is 
shown in the passage quoted above from Bosch haschana i. 1. 
The want of victuals, however, could not have been felt 
before the middle of the seventh year, after the stores of the 
previous year had been used up and no new fruits were 
coming in during spring and summer. On the other hand, 
at the time when these events occurred, the Sabbath year had 
not yet expired (chap, vi 49 : a-dfifiarov ^p r^ y^] vi. 53 : 
Bih TO SfiBofjMV Sro^ elvai). They must therefore have taken 
place in the period between spring and Ist of Tizri. But 
we know that the siege of Jerusalem by Herod and Sosius 
also occurred during a Sabbath year (Josephus, Antiq. 
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xiv. 16. 2; comp. xv. 1. 2). That siege, however, is 
certainly to be dated in the summer of B.c. 37 (see below, 
§ 14). Thus the year B.C. 38-37 was a Sabbath year. If, 
then, we reckon back from this, we shall find that the year 
BwC. 164—163 reckoned from autumn to autumn was also a 
seventh year of rest. The occurrences in question must 
therefore fall to the summer of B.c. 163. But the year 
B.a 163—162 corresponds with the year 150 of the Seleucid 
era. Had that been counted from autumn, this reckoning 
would not tally. It will agree only if the Seleucid era is 
made to begin with spring. 

As a confirmation of our understanding of the Sabbath year, 
may be quoted the somewhat late rabbinical note that it was 
n^jrac? ^«^o when the temple was destroyed by Titus (Seder 
Olam, ed. Meyer, p. 91 ff. : nT^B' ^«viD^ n^n nae^ ^ktid Dvn iniK 
nn\X So, too, Arachin lib, Taanith 29a). By n^r?B^ ^K^D, , 

according to the well-established usage, is certainly to be 
understood the year after the Sabbath year (see Schehiith v. 5, 
vL 4 ; Sota vii. 8; Machschirin ii. 11 ; comp. rox^ ^KYlo, mean- 
ing the day after the Sabbath, and T\i^ my, meaning the day 
before the Sabbath, in Ckullin L fin.). Accordingly the year 
A.D. 68-69 was a Sabbath year. And if we reckon back from 
this, we shall find that also the years B.c. 164-163 and B.C. 
38-37 were Sabbath years. 

Only one historical date on a Sabbath year stands opposed 
to the views that have been here set forth. According to 
1 Mace xvL 14, Simon Maccabeus died in the month Shebat 
of the year 177 of the Seleucid era. Since Shebat corresponds 
in part with our February, this date, whether one counts the 
Seleucid year from spring or from autumn, must be rendered 
February B.c. 135. But, according to the report of Josephus, 
after the murder of Simon, John Hyrcanus besieged Simon's 
murderer in the fortress of Dagon, and was then obliged 
after some time to raise the siege when the Sabbath year 
came round in which the Jews are required to rest. His 
words are these : " The year of rest came on upon which the 
Jews rest every seventh year as they do on every seventh 
day " (Wars of the Jews, i. 2. 4). " That year on which the 
Jews used to rest came on; for the Jews observe this rest 
every seventh year as they do every seventh day" (Antiq. 
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xiii. 8. 1). The year B.a 135-134 must therefore have been 
a Sabbath year, whereas according to our calculations we 
should have expected it to have been B.c. 136-135. The 
statement of Josephus, however, is open to suspicion on other 
grounds. The reason given there to show the necessity of 
raising the siege is that rest is enjoined during the seventh 
year as on the seventh day. This was indeed the idea that 
prevailed among Gentile writers. So Tacitus says, Hist. v. 4 : 
dein blandiente inertia sefptimum quoque annum ignaviae 
datum. But in the Pentateuch rest in general during the 
seventh year is by no means enjoined, but only the leaving 
of the fields unsown (see Lev. xxv. 1-7). And so far as my 
knowledge goes, even the later refinements on the interpreta- 
tion of the law have never gone farther than this. There is 
therefore good reason for the suspicion that Josephus, who is 
in this place following Gentile authorities, as is certain on 
other grounds, has simply transcribed without sifting the 
statements which were before him. It would also appear 
that the real occasion of the raising of the siege was not the 
coming round of the Sabbath year, but the failure of provisions 
during the course of that year of rest to the land. If this 
interpretation be accepted, then B.c. 136-135 will be the 
Sabbath year in full agreement with the other dates. — 
Wieseler, who indeed places the Sabbath year in B.c. 136- 
135, sets down the death of Simon as occurring in Shebat, or 
February B.c. 136; and seeing that this, according to our 
reckoning, would be the Shebat of the year 176 of the 
Seleucid era, he makes the Seleucid year of the First Book 
of Maccabees begin in accordance with the Boman practice 
in January, — an eccentricity of view that need not now be 
seriously criticized. 

Against the cycle of the Sabbath year here adopted I argued 
in the first edition of this work that the year A.D. 40-41 could 
not have been a Sabbath year, as according to our cycle it 
must have been. For the Jews omitted to sow the seed in the 
last month before Caligula's death, during November A.D. 40, 
not because it was the Sabbath year, but because for weeks 
they were going in great crowds to lay before Petronius their 
complaints on account of the profanation threatened to the 
temple (Antiq. xviii. 8. 3 ; Wars of the Jews, ii. 10. 5). 
From this it would appear that the sowing of the fields during 
that year had been expected. But we are obliged to admit 
that this indirect argument, when put over against other 
possible explanations that may still be given, is not strong 
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enough to overturn the very positive proofs that have been 
advanced in favour of regarding this year as a Sabbath year.* 

Compare generally on the reckoning of the historically 
attested Sabbath year in our periods (which by many are 
made about a year later than by us) : Anger, De tempomm 
in actis apostolorum ratione, lips. 1833^ p. 38 (and the earlier 
works of Scaliger, Petavius, etc., there quoted). — Gumpach, 
Ueber den altjlidischen Kalender, Brussels 1848. — Herzfeld, 
Geschichte des Volkes Jisrael, ii. 458 flT. — Zuckermann, Ueber 
Sabbathjahrcyklus und Jobelperiode, Breslau 1857 (and the 
older literature quoted there, pp. 2, 3). — Gratz, Geschichte der 
Juden, Bd. iiL (3 Aufl. 1878) pp. 636-639, note 7.— Wieseler, 
art "Acre," in Herzog's Eeal - Encyclop. 1 Aufl. i. 159 f. 
Also : Stud, und Krit. 1875, p. 527 ff. — Caspari, Chronological 
and Geographical Introduction to the Life of Christ, 1876, 
pp. 23-28. Also : Die geschichtlichen Sabbathjahre (Stud. 
und Krit. 1877, pp. 181-190).— Eosch, Stud, und Krit. 1870, 
p. 361 f., and 1875, p. 589 ff. — Sevin, Chronologic des Lebens 
Jesu, 2 Aufl. 1874, p. 58 ff. — Eiess, Das Geburtsjahr Christi, 
1880, pp. 45 i, 229-236. 

Besides the reasons which we have adduced for believing 
that the Seleucid years of our book begin with the spring, 
we may also add the important fact that it is also from the 
spring that it numbers the months. Even had it not been 
otherwise impossible to suppose that its cycle of years began 
in autumn, this circumstance would have caused very great 
difficulty, especially in those passages in which the name of 
the month is not mentioned, but only the number of the 
month and the year. Thus we read " in the first month of 
the year 152," chap. ix. 3, etc. This form of expression would 
scarcely have been adopted unless a uniform mode of deter- 
mining the order of the month had prevailed. 

We assume then, with the great majority of critics, that 
the Seleucid era of the First Book of Maccabees begins, not 

^ Wiefleler (Stndien n. Eritiken, 1875, p. 529 f.) assumes that these 
events had occurred in the autumn of a.d. 39. Had this heen so, then 
every diflSculty would be removed. But according to the connection of 
the narrative, the events must have taken place a few months before 
Caligula's death. 
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in autumn^ but in spring. And however extraordinary it 
may at first sight appear that in Palestine they had a 
Seleucid era which di£fered to the extent of about half a 
year from that current in the rest of Syria, this will no 
longer appear extraordinary to one who is acquainted with 
the circumstances. Almost every one of the more important 
cities in the neighbourhood of Palestine had during the 
Graeco- Soman period its own era, yea, even its own 
calendar (see § 23). It is therefore quite conceivable that 
the Jews on adopting the imperial era should modify it in 
accordance with their calendar. We find, too, that exactly 
this same era was in use in the city of Damascus. The year 
began in Damascus and in the Boman province of Arabia in 
the spring (see Ideler, Handbuch der Chronologie, L 413, 
437). But the coins of Damascus are dated according to the 
Seleucid era. And although on an inscription discovered in 
recent times a specifically Damascene era is spoken of, this 
can mean nothing else than the Seleucid era beginning in 
spring, just as in our book.^ 

By all that has been said, the question is not yet settled as 
to whether the era of our book begins half a year before or 
half a year after the date usually assigned, whether in spring 
B.C. 312 or in spring B.C. 311. The French scholar Gibert 
pronounces in favour of the former view. But the opinion 
generally accepted, that spring of B.C. 312 is the starting- 
point, can be proved to be certainly the right one. It will 
be enough here, apart from all other grounds, to refer to the 
remarks made in reference to the Sabbath year. If the year 
150 of the Seleucid era were to be regarded, as Gibert desires, 
as equivalent to b.c. 162-161, then the Sabbath year must 
be fixed a year later, which woidd be in direct conflict with 

^ Revue arch^ologique, troisieme s^rie, t iv. 1884, p. 267 : Kurd 
AufcmffKov irov; ^^jt^' [689]. And in addition the explanations of 
Clermont-Ganneau, pp. 267-269. 
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the date of the siege of Jerasalem by Herod and Sosius, with 
which Gibert can reconcile himself only by very artificial and 
far-fetched reasoning. 

The era of the Second Book of Maccabees is still more 
open to dispute than that of the first book. We have also 
an apologetic interest in determining the era, inasmuch as 
certain dates of the second book are reconcilable with those 
of the first only if the years in each era were reckoned 
according to different eras. And, indeed, the era of the 
second book seems to have a later starting-point than that of 
the first But in regard to this matter, too, the most diverse 
opinions prevail. Some assume half a year's difference, some 
a whole year's, and some a year and a half. The last men- 
tioned is the view of Ideler, who dates the epoch of the first 
from spring B.a 312, and that of the second from autumn B.C. 
3^1. The dates upon which arguments are based are indeed 
very few ; practically only the following two : — 1. The death 
of Antiochus Epiphanes is set down in 1 Mace. vi. 16 at 
the year 149 of the Seleucid era; whereas, according to 
2 Mace. xL 33, he must have died at the latest in the year 
148 of the Seleucid era, for there a decree of his successor 
Eupator is quoted, bearing the date of that year. 2. The 
second campaign of Lysias, according to 1 Mace. vi. 20, was 
undertaken in the year 150 of the Seleucid era; whereas, 
according to 2 Mace. xiii. 1, it is placed in the Seleucid 
year 149. But in reference to the former date, the facts of 
the case are different from what at first appears. The subject 
treated of in 2 Mace. xL 33 is not really the date of the 
death of Antiochus Epiphanes, but rather the date of the first 
campaign of Lysias. And although 2 Mace. xi. 33 assigns 
that event to the Seleucid year 148, this is quite reconcil- 
able with 1 Mace. iv. 28, 52. The difference consists, there- 
fore, not in a diverse mode of reckoning time, but simply 
in this, that the Second Book of Maccabees erroneously sets 
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down the first campaign of Lysias after the death of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, while both books agree in assigning it to the 
year 148 of the Seleucid era. In the other pair of pas- 
sages, however, — 1 Mace. vi. 20 and 2 Mace. xiiL 1, — we 
actually do come upon a diversity of dates. But Grimm on 
2 Mace. xiii. 1 has justly remarked, after repeating his own 
earlier opinion, that one " certainly does too much honour to 
the abounding historical and chronological errors of which the 
author of the second book has been convicted, by a great 
expenditure of combinations either in reconciling diversities, 
or in seeking, by the assumption of a different beginning of the 
Seleucid era, to explain the chronological difference between 
him and the First Book of the Maccabees." — There is there- 
fore no sufficient ground for assuming a special era for the 
Second Book of the Maccabees. We have therefore before 
us the choice of regarding the era of that book as the 
Palestinian Seleucid era employed iu the First Book of the 
Maccabees, or as the Seleucid era prevailing throughout the 
rest of Syria. 

Compare on the eras of the two Books of Maccabees : Froe- 
lich, Annales compendiarii r^uui et rerum Syriae (ed. 2, 
1750), Prolog, p. 22 sqq. — ^Wemsdorff, De fide historica librorum 
Maccabaicorum, 1747, pp. 18-31 (contests the view previously 
maintained by Scaliger, Petavius, Usher, Prideaux, Foy- 
Vaillant, des-Vignoles, Froelich, and others, that the era of 
the First Book of Maccabees begins with a spring year). — 
Gibert, M^moire sur la chronologic de Thistoire des Machabdes 
(M^moires de TAcaddmie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 
alte s^rie, t. xxvi. 1759, pp. 112-156). — Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, 
iii. 375-382.— Ideler, Handbuch der Chronologic, L 531-534.— 
Wieseler, Die 70 Wochen und die 63 Jahrwochen des Propheten 
Daniel, 1839, p. 110 ff. Also: Chronological Synopsis of the 
Four Gospels, 1864. Also: art. "Acre," in Herzog's Keal- 
Encyclop. 1 Aufl. i 159 f. Also : Stud, und Krit 1875, pp. 520- 
532 ; and 1877, p. 510 ff. — Grimm, Exegetisches Handbuch zu 
den Apokryphen, iii. 11 f., iv. 186 f. Also: Bissel and Wace 
(in Speaker's Comm.) in their Introductions to Maccabees. 
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B. — Non-Extant Sources. 

The following survey embraces — 1. All special works on 
the Jewish history of oar period known to us only through 
quotations or fragments, whether they are used by Josephus 
or not ; and 2. Those of the more general historical works now 
lost, to which the exposition of Josephus is directly or indi- 
rectly indebted To one or other of these categories belong 
all the works enumerated in the following paragraphs : — 

1. Jason of Gyrene, 

He wrote a work in five books on the history of the 
Maccabean rising, from its beginning down to the victory of 
Judas over Nicanor in B.C. 161. All this period is treated of 
in one book in our so-called Second Book of Maccabees : " All 
these things being declared by Jason of Cyrene in five books, 
we shall essay to abridge in one volume," 2 Mace. ii. 23. 
He is supposed to have lived not long after the events 
which he narrates, somewhere about the middle of the second 
century b.c. ; comp. Div. ii. vol. iii. p. 211. 

2. The History of John Hyrcanus. 

A history of John Hyrcanus was known to the writer of 
the First Book of Maccabees : " The chronicle of his priest- 
hood," 1 Mace. xvL 24. This book, in a style similar to 
that of the First Book of Maccabees, described his long and 
honourable career. It seems to have got lost at an early 
date, for it was evidently unknown even to Josephus. Comp. 
Div. ii. vol. iii p. 13. 

3. Posidonius of Apattiea, 

The celebrated Stoic philosopher and historian Posidonius, 
from Apamea in Syria, lived chiefly in Hhodes, where he 
founded a Stoic School He is hence called '' the Bhodian." 
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Since he was also a scholar of Fanatius, who at latest must 
have died b.c. 110, he cannot have been born later than 
B.C. 130. In the seventh consulship of Marius, B.a 86, he 
went as ambassador to Rome, and there saw Marios shortly 
before his death (Plutarch's Marius, chap. xlv.). Immediately 
after Sulla's death (b.c. 78), Cicero heard him in Bhodes 
(Plutarch's Cicero, chap. iv.). Pompey visited him there 
repeatedly. During the consulship of Marius Marcellus, 
B.C. 51, he went once more to Home (Suidas, Lexicon, -art 
IloaeiSwvios:). He may therefore be described as having 
flourished between b.c. 90 and B.c. 50. According to Liudan. 
Macrdb, chap. xx. he lived to the great age of eighty-four years. 
Of his numerous writings, it is his great historical work that 
here interests us. It is frequently quoted in the historical 
sketches of Athenaus, Strabo, Plutarch, and others. From 
the criticisms in Athenaus it would appear to have consisted 
of at least forty-nine books. It is not, therefore, open to 
doubt that Suidas (Lexicon, under the word ITocrei&oi^to?) has 
this work in view when he makes the erroneous remark 
about the Alexandrian Posidonius: Sypay^ev 'laropUiv rrfv 
fiera IIoKvfiiov iv Ptfiklo^ v/9>. The extant fragments, too, 
make it probable that the work begins where Polybius ends, 
with B.G. 146. How far down it carried the history is 
uncertain. It went on, according to Suidas, &>9 rov iroXefiov 
Tov KvprfvaiKov teal IlToKefiaiov, Miiller (Fragm, hist, graec. 
iii 250) believes that instead of this we ought to read &19 
rov IlroKefuilov rov KvpqvaiKov, that is, down to Ptolemaus 
Apion of Cyrene, who died B.c. 96. The fact, too» that the 
fragments that have been preserved from the 47th and 49th 
books refer to the period from B.c. 100 to B.c. 90, goes to 
confirm this supposition. But, according to a fragment of 
considerable extent quoted by Athenaus, it appears that 
Posidonius also gave a detailed account of the history of the 
Athenian demagogue Athenio or Aristion, B.c. 87-86. And 
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further, accordiDg to a notice in Strabo (xi. 1. 6), he also 
treated of the history of Pompey: rijp la-roplap avpeypayp'e 
Tffp irepl avrov. From this MUller concludes that Fosidonius 
had dealt with the period after B.c. 96 in a " second part/' or 
a continuation of his great work. This elaborate hypothesis, 
however, has no substantial support in the evidently corrupted 
words of Suidas. The fifty-two books may have quite easily 
embraced the period from B.c. 87-86, and the work, as 
Scbeppig maintains, may have been brought down to that 
time. Arnold would have it carried down even to B.c. 82. 
Much further it certainly could not have extended, since in 
the 47th and 49th books the writer had got no farther than 
the period ac. 100-B.a 90. The history of Pompey must 
therefore have formed a separate work. 

The great work of Posidonius was held in high esteem by 
later historians, who seemed to have used it as they did 
Polybius, as a principal source for the period of which it 
treats. It is certain that Diodorus has drawn upon it 
(Muller, JPragmerUa, t ii. p. 20, t. iil p. 251). But even 
Trogus Pompeius refers to it as an authority (see Heeren in : 
Com. Soc. Sc. Gott. t xv. 1804, pp. 185-245; Teuflfel, 
History of Boman Literature, § 258. 4, and the literature 
given there). And so probably it was used by most who 
treated of this period. It is therefore highly probable that 
the passages in Josephus which deal with that time are essen- 
tially based upon Posidonius, — not indeed directly, but 
indirectly, as he had found him quoted and used by Strabo 
and Nicolaus Damascenus. 

Josephus used Strabo and Nicolas as authorities of the first 
order for the period referred to. That Strabo had made use of 
Posidonius in the composition of bis history is abundantly 
evident, for he quotes him frequently and with great respect in 
his Geography (ii. 102, xvi. 753). In Nicolaus Damascenus, 
too, there are unmistakeable traces of use having been made of 
Tosidonius (Muller, iii. 415). — Josephus mentions Posidonius 
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only once, in his Treatise against Apion, ii. 7. Strongly- 
marked resemblances, however, are discernible between his 
exposition and that of Diodorus and Trogus Pompeius. 
Compare the account of the conquest of Jerusalem by 
Antiochus Sidetes in Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 8. 2-3, and in 
Diodorus, xxxiv. 1 ; and that of the Parthian war of Demetrius 
II. in Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 5. 11, and in Justin, i,e. Trogus 
Pompeius, xxxvi. 1. 3. If, then, these two — ^Diodorus and 
Trogus Pompeius — rely upon Posidonius, then so also does 
Josephus. Further details in Nussbaum, Observ, in FL Jos. 
Antiq. xiL 3-xiii. 14; Destinon, Die Qudlen, § 52; J. G. 
Miiller on Josephus " Against Apion," 214 ff., 258 f. 

The historical and geographical fragments of Posidonius are 
collected by C. Miiller, Fragmenta historicom/m Graecorum, iii 
245-296. Compare generally, Fabricius, BMiotlicc. grace, ed. 
Harles, iii. 572-574, iv. 34. — Bake, Posidonii Rhodii reliquae 
doctrinae, Lugd. Bat. 1810. — Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, vol. iii. 
under years 143, 86, 78, 62, 60, 51. — Forbiger, Handbuch der 
alten Oeographie, i. 1842, 357-363. — Toepelmann, De Fosi- 
donio Ehodio rerum scriptore, Bonnae 1867. — Scheppig, De 
Fosidonio Apamensi rerum gentium terrarum scriptore, Halis 
Sax. 1869. — Nicolai, GriechiscTie LiteraturgeschicMe, ii 182 f., 
242 f. — Blass, De Gemino et Fosidonio, Kiel 1883. — Arnold, 
Untersuchungen liber Theophanes von Mytilene und Posi- 
donius von Apamea, in Jahrhb, fur class. Fhilologie, 13 Sup- 
plementalband, 1884, pp. 75-150 (seeks to prove that Appian in 
his Mithridatica has used both of these authors). — Schiihlein, 
Studien zu Fosidonius Rhodius, Freising 1886 ; a careful sifting 
and arranging of biographical detail. Zimmermann in : Hermes 
xxxiii. pp. 103-130 ; on the use made of Posidonius in the Geo- 
graphy of Strabo. — On Posidonius as a philosopher, see Ueber- 
weg, History of Philosophy, vol. i pp. 185, 189 ; and Zeller, 
The Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics, London 1869. Also: 
Wendland, Posidonius Werk iripi 6suv (Archiv fur Geschichte 
der Philos., Bd. L 1888, pp. 200-210). 

4. Timugenes of Alexandria^ 

Timagenes, by birth probably a Syrian, had been taken 
prisoner in Alexandria by Gabinius during his Egyptian 
campaign in b.c. 55. He was then carried off to Bome, 
where he continued ever afterwards to reside (Suidas, Lexicon, 
under the word Ti/iay€in)<;). He was notorious for his loose 
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tongue, on account of which he was forbidden by Augustus to 
enter his house. He was nevertheless held in high esteem, 
and enjoyed the intimate friendship of Asinius Pollio. Seneca 
in his de ira, iiL 23, says: Timagmes in contubemio Fdlionis 
Asinii consenmU, ae tola eivUate dUeetvs est : nullum illi limen 
praeduaa Caesaris domus absttdit. His numerous works were 
much prized on account of their learning and their elegant 
rhetorical form. Ammianus Marcellinus, xv. 9, speaks of 
Timagenes as et diligmtia Oraecus et lingua. Even Quintilian, 
X. 1. 75, names him among the most famous historians. The 
few extant fragments are not sufficient to lead us to form any 
definite judgment upon the contents and style of his work. — 
The quotations in Josephus are confined to the history of 
Antiochus Epiphanes (Treatise against Apion, ii. 7), ^^ ^^^ 
Jewish king Aristobulus I. (Antiq. xiii. 11. 3), and of 
Alexander Jannaus (Antiq. xiii 12, 5). It is evident, how- 
ever, that Josephus did not use the work of Timagenes at first 
hand, but borrowed his references from other historians. In 
Antiq. xiii. 1 1. 3, he introduces a quotation in this fashion: ''as 
Strabo bears witness in the name of Timagenes, who says thus." 
So, too, the quotation in Antiq. xiii 12. 5 is taken from Strabo, 
who is himself immediately afterwards quoted in Antiq. xiii. 
12. 6. 

The fragments of Timagenes are collected by C. Miiller, 
Fragmenta historicomm graecoinim, iii 317-323. Comp. also 
Clinton, Fasti ffcUenici, iii. 2nd ed. p. 573 flF. — Westermann in 
Pauly's Eeal-Encyclop. vi. 2. 1971, and the literature quoted 
there. — Nioolai, Griechische LUeraturgeseh. iL 188. — Gutschmid 
in a paper on "Trogus and Timagenes," in Rhdn, Museum, 
vol. xxxvii. 1882, pp. 548-555, seeks to show that Trogus 
Pompeius is only a Latin reproduction of an original Greek 
work, and assumes that the latter was the work of Timagenes. 

5. Asinius Pollio. 
C. Asinius Pollio, the well-known friend of Caesar and 
Augustus, composed, besides other works, a history of the civil 
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war between Caesar and Pompey> in 17 books, in the Latin 
tongua This, at least, is the most probable rendering of the 
confused statements in Suidas' Lexicon, under the names 
IleoXuop and ^Aalvio^ (see Teuffel, History of Soman Literature, 
§ 221. 3). Plutarch, Appian, and others made use of the 
work (Plutarch. Pompeius, c. 72 ; Caesar, c. 46 ; Appian, Civ. 
ii 82). Since it was an authority of the first order, as being 
the work of a contemporary man of affairs, an investigator 
like Strabo naturally did not allow it to escape him. From 
a notice in Josephus it would appear that Strabo had used it 
and quoted from it in the history of Caesar's Egyptian 
campaign. In his Antiq. xiv. 8. 3, Josephus thus intro- 
duces a quotation : " Strabo of Cappadocia bears witness to 
this, when he says thus in the name of Asinius." 

Compare on Asinius PoUio generally, Teuffel in Pauly's Real- 
Encydop. i 2, 2 Aufl. pp. 1859-1865; Teuffel, History of 
Soman Literatwre, § 221, and the literature quoted in both 
places. — Something may also be found in Hubner, Orundriss zu 
Vorlesungen iiber die romische Literaturgesch. 1878, p. 181. — 
On the history of the Civil War, Thouret, De Cicerone, Asinio 
PoUione, C. Oppio rerum Caesarianarum scriptoribus (Leipz. 
Stud, zu class. Philol., Bd. i 1878, pp. 303-360 ; on Asinius 
Pollio, pp. 324-346). A discussion is being carried on in 
regard to the authorities used by Appian, but nothing definite 
has been reached as to how far he may have employed the 
work of Asinius Pollio. 

6. HypsHcTotes. 

Hypsikrates, a writer otherwise unknown, is quoted twice 
by Strabo in his Geography. The one quotation refers to the 
history of Asander, a governor of the Bosporus under King 
Phamaces II., in the time of Caesar (Strabo, vii. 4. 6). The 
other quotation refers to the ethnology of the Caucasian 
nations (Strabo, xi. 5. 1). In a third passage a quotation 
about the natural history of Libya is attributed to Iphikrates, 
but this name is most likely to be read Hypsikrates (Strabo, xviL 
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3. 5). According to Zucian, Macrdb. c 22, Hypsikrates was 
a native of Amisus in Pontus, and lived to the age of ninety- 
two years. Since he treats of the times of Caesar he cannot 
have been much older than Strabo. — ^According to a statement 
in Josephus, Strabo had borrowed from this Hypsikrates in 
his account of the Egyptian campaign of Caesar : '^ The same 
Strabo says thus again, in another place, in the name of 
Hypsikrates," AiUiq, xiv. 8. 3. 

Compare generally, Muller, Fragmenta historicorum Orae- 
coram, iii. 493 ff. — Bahr in Pauly's Beal^Encydopaedic, iiL 1560. 

7. Ddlius. 

Dellius, a friend of Antonius, wrote a work on the Parthian 
campaign of Antonius, in which he had himself taken part. 
(Strabo, xi. 13. 3, p. 523: cS? ^aw o JeXXio? o rot; 
*AvTO>vlov ^tXo9, cvyyp(v^a^ rijv iirl HapOvaiov^ ainov arpa- 
reiav, iv ji irapf}v koX aino<i fjyefioviap ej^cai'. Plutarch. Anton, 
c 59 : 7roXXou9 Se koI t£v ATCKcov <f>i\mv oi KXeovaTpa^ 
xoXaxe^ i^jSaXov . . . eSi/ Kal MdpKo^ ^v I?tXai;o9 Kal AiXKio^ 

O loTOpiKO^), 

It is possible, as Biircklein and Gutschmid surmise, that 
all the accounts of later historians regarding the Parthian 
campaign of the years B.c. 41—36, and so, too, that of 
Josephus, are drawn either directly or indirectly from this 
work. Josephus mentions Dellius in Antiq. xiv. 15. 1 ; 
XV. 2. 6 ; Wars of Jews, i. 15. 3 ; not, however, as a historian, 
but as a comrade of Antony. 

Compare Biircklein, QiuUen wnd Chronologie der rdmiseJi^ 
parthischen Feldzuge in den Jahren, 713-718. An Inaugural 
Dissertation, 1879 (on Josephus, pp. 41-43). — Gutschmid, 
Oeschichte Irans uvd seiner Nacfibarldnder, 1888, p. 97. 
Generally, Haakh in Pauly's Seal - Encyclopaedie, iL 899. 
Teaffel, History of Boman Literature, § 255. 3. 
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8. StT(J>o, 

Besides his Geography, which has come down to us, and 
will be treated of under § 3. D, among extant authorities, 
Strabo was the author of a large historical work which, with 
the exception of a few fragments, has been lost. It had been 
completed before Strabo began his Geography. In the introduc- 
tion to this latter work he refers to his history : Jioirep ^fiet^ 
ireirovqKore^ virofivijfiara iaropiKii XRV^^'H^t ^^ inroXafi- 
fidvofiev, ek r^v rjOiterjv koI iroXtri/criv if>i\oaoff>iav. From 
another quotation which he makes, it appears that the 5 th 
book of that history began where the work of Polybius ended, 
i,e. with B.C. 146 : elprjKore^ Se ttoXKcL irepX tS)v HaOiK&v 
vofjUfJUOV iv T^ ^KT^ T&v i<rTopiK&v vfrofivfjfidrav fiifi\q>, 
tevrepa hk r&v fierh IIoXv^i^ov. This overlapping of the 
narrative explains how it is that the character of the first 
four books is different from that of the books fiera IloXvfiiov ; 
the former being summary in the style, the latter detailed and 
fulL In the earlier books the times of Alexander the Great 
must have been treated of, for Strabo says in a third passage 
that he had come to see the untrustworthiness of the reports 
about India when he was engaged upon the history of 
Alexander the Great : iccu ^/mp. S' tnrrjp^ev iirl ifkiov KaTiSelv 
ravra virofivf)fiaTi^ofi€voi<: rct^ ^AXe^dvSpov irpd^ei^. 
According to an explanatory note by Suidas, Lexicon, under the 
name IIo\v/S*o9, the work " after Polybius " was composed of 
forty-three books: "Strabo," it is said, " wrote the fieroi no\vfiu)v 
in forty-three books ; " while the whole work was made up of 
forty-seven books. From the quotations in Josephus it may be 
concluded that the history had been carried down at least to 
the conquest of Jerusalem by Herod in B.C. 37. It may there- 
fore have closed with the establishment of sole and absolute 
monarchy under Augustus. The most of the quotations are 
made by Josephus, who evidently used this work as his main 
authority for the histoiy of the Asmonaeans from John 
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Hjrrcanas to the overthrow of Antigonus, b.c, 135-37, 
because he culls from this large general history the passages 
and allusions that have reference to the history of Palestine. 
Such notices will be found in Antiq. xiii. 10. 4, 11. 3, 
12. 6 ; xiv. 3. 1, 4. 3, 6. 4, 7. 2, 8. 3 ; xv. 1. 2. 
Compare also a statement with reference to Antiochus 
Epiphanes in the Treatise against Apion, ii. 7. This history 
of Strabo is also expressly cited by Plutarch, Sulla, c. 26 ; 
Liicidl, a 28 ; Caesar, c. 63 ; and by Tertullian, de anima, 
c. 46. But much as the loss of this work is to be regretted, 
it is at least some satisfaction to know that Josephus used it 
along with Nicolaus Damascenus as one of his principal 
authorities. For Strabo was a thoroughgoing investigator, 
who employed the best sources with circumspection, subjecting 
them to a careful critical examination. Even in the few 
fragments preserved in Josephus he three times cited his 
authorities by name, Timagenes, Asinius PoUio, and Hypsi- 
krates. That he made use of the great work of Posidonius 
cannot be doubted. And though his name is not once 
mentioned, we cannot say how much Strabo may have been 
indebted to him for the information given in his comprehen- 
sive work. Josephus frequently calls attention to the agree- 
ment between Strabo and Nicolaus Damascenus. " Now 
Nicolas of Damascus and Strabo of Cappadocia both 
describe the expeditions of Pompey and Gabinius against the 
Jews, while neither of them says anything new that is not in 
the other,'' Antiq. xiv. 6. 4. But it is not probable that 
the one had made use of the other, seeing that they were 
contemporaries. Nicolaus Damascenus is quoted by Strabo 
in his Geography (xv. 1. 72, 73). On the other hand, the 
historical work of Strabo is rather older than that of Nicolas. 
The agreement between them to which Josephus calls atten- 
tion must therefore have resulted from their using the same 
authorities. 
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It was a decided mistake on the part of Lewitz (Quaest, Mav. 
spectmen, 1835) to describe Strabo the historian and Strabo the 
geographer as two different persons. Josephus does indeed 
speak of his authority as a Cappadociau, whereas the geographer 
belonged to Amasia in Pontus. But the district of Pontus is 
also called by Strabo jj rrphg rf novry Kavradoxia (xiii. 1. 4) ; 
and Pliny names Amasia among the cities of Cappadocia (NdL 
Hist vi. 3. 8). Mithridates, king of Pontus, is styled on an 
inscription : TAt&pahdrm KaTvahoxt^ag i^atr/Xfu;]. See Le Bas 
and Waddington, Inscriptions^ iii. 136a. Kuhn, Die Stadtische 
und burgerlich Verfassung des rom. Eeichs, iL 148. 

The fragments of Strabo's historical work are collected by 
Mliller, Fragmenta historicum ffraecorum, iiL 490-494. 

9. Commentaries of Herod. 

Like other royal personages of that age, such as Augustus 
and Agrippa (Teuffel, History of Boman Literature, § 220), 
Herod the Great wrote Commentaries or Memoirs, which are 
once referred to by Josephus. " This account we give the 
reader as it is contained in the Commentaries of King Herod/' 
Antiq, xv. 6. 3. Whether Josephus had actually seen 
them himself is extremely doubtful, since in his own history 
of Herod he follows Nicolaus Damascenus as his chief 
authority, and besides him used only a source that was 
unfavourable to Herod. The preterite ireptel'xeTo awakens 
the suspicion that the work cited did not then lie before the 
writer, but was known to him only at second hand. 

On the philosophical, rhetorical, and historical studies of 
Herod, see the fragment from the Autobiography of Nicolaus 
Damascenus in Mtiller, Fragm. hist graec, iii. 350. — The view 
which I had myself at one time advocated, that Josephus had 
made a direct use of the Commentaries of Herod, does not now 
appear to be tenable. This is the opinion also of Destinon, 
Die Quellen des FL Josephus, 1882, 121 ff. But we have not 
the materials for arriving at any final and definite result 

10. Ptolemaus, 

In the work of Ammonius, De adfinium vocdbulorum diffe- 
rentia, the following statement is made under the word 
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*ISovfJuuoi : ** Idumaeans and Jews (^lovhalon) differ from one 

another, as Ptolemaus says in the first book of his Life of 

King Herod. For the Jews are the original inhabitants ; but 

the Idumaeans were originally not Jews, but Phoenicians and 

Syrians." The work of one Ptolemaus on Herod, here 

referred to^ is otherwise quite unknown. The statements 

quoted about the semi-Judaism of the Idumaeans are without 

donbt taken from an independent and unbiassed investigation 

as to the descent of Herod, such as a royal histx)riographer 

would never have ventured to publish. Compare Josephus, 

AfUiq, xiv. 1. 3. The author cannot therefore have 

belonged to the court officials of Herod, among whom we 

meet with two men of the name of Ptolemy. One of these 

was a brother of Nicolaus Damascenus, who, after Herod's 

death, took the side of Antipas, as we are told in Antiq. 

xvii 9. 4, and Wars of the Jews, ii. 2. 3. The other, after 

Herod's death, joined the party of Archelaus along with 

Nicolaus Damascenus, and is spoken of in Antiq. xvii. 

8. 2, 9. 3, 5, and in JFars of the Jews, i. 33. 8 ; ii. 2. 1, 4. 

Seeing that our author can be neither of these two, one 

naturally thinks of the grammarian Ptolemy of Ascalon, the 

only writer of the name of Ptolemy mentioned by Ammonius 

in De adfin. vocab. differentia in any other passage than the one 

above quoted. Stephanus Byzantinus indeed (s.v, 'AaKoKtov) 

speaks of this Ptolemy as a contemporary of Aristarchus ; and 

if this were so, he must have lived in the second century 

before Christ. But Bage {De Ptolemaeo Ascalonita, 1882) 

has made it highly probable that this statement of Stephanus 

is erroneous, and that Ptolemy had lived rather in the early 

part of the first century after Christ. In that case he would 

be, in respect of time, in the very best position for writing a 

biography of Herod. 

Many accomplished scholars, as Fabricius in Biblioth. graec, 
v. 296, Anmion in his note on the passage from Ammonius, and 
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Westermann in his edition of Vossius, De histoticis graecis, 
p. 226, regard Ptolemy of Ascalon as the author of Herod's 
biography. Compare in regard to him generally, the literature 
given in Div. ii vol. i. pp. 28, 29. — Miiller, Fragm, hist grace., 
is inclined to look for the author among the courtiers of Herod. 
The statement about the Idumaeans, quoted above, is found 
also in an abbreviated form in a writing ascribed to Ptolemy of 
Ascalon, vipi diapopag ^^e^**"'* which has recently been published 
in a complete form by Heylbut in Hermes, vol. xxii. 1887, pp. 
388-410. In this work the passage runs as follows : '' Jews 
('louda?o/) and Idumaeans (^ihovfi^ahl) are not the same; for the Jews 
are the original inhabitants, but the Idumaeans were originally 
not Jews, but Phoenicians and Syrians." But this passage, as 
well as all the rest of this reputed work of Ptolemy, appears to 
be nothing else than an extract from Ammonius, who had on 
his part quoted from the genuine work of Ptolemy of Ascalon. 

11. Nicolaus Damascenus, 
No writer has been used by Josephus who yields such abund- 
ance of good material for the post-Biblical period as Nicolas of 
Damascus, the trusted friend and counsellor of Herod. He 
belonged to a distinguished non-Jewish family in Damascus. 
His father, Antipater, held the highest oflBcial appointments 
there. Since Nicolas, immediately after the death of Herod, 
in B.C. 4, speaks of himself as about sixty years of age, he 
must have been bom about b.c. 64. He acquired a thorough 
Greek education, and in his philosophical views followed 
mainly Aristotle. Hence in the Fragments collected by 
Miiller he is called "Nicolas the Peripatetic,". " one of the 
Peripatetic philosophers." According to Sophronius, patriarch 
of Jerusalem in the beginning of the seventh century after 
Christ, he is said to have been the tutor of the children of 
Antony and Cleopatra. When Augustus was in Syria in 
B.C. 20, Nicolas saw in Antioch the Indian ambassadors who 
came there (Strabo, xv. 1. 73). Probably even then, but 
at the very latest by B.a 14, he lived in the closest intimacy 
with King Herod, by whom he was employed in some 
important diplomatic negotiations. In B.C. 14 he was in 
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the retinne of Herod when he visited Agrippa in Asia 
Minor. At a later period he went with Herod to Eome. 
When Herod, on account of his proceedings in Arahia, had 
fallen into disfavour with Augustus, Nicolas was sent to 
Borne as his ambassador. Also in his conflicts with his 
sons, Alexander, Aristobulus, and Antipater, Nicolas occupied 
a prominent place as counsellor of the king. After the 
death of Herod he represented the interests of Archelaus 
before the emperor at Kome. All these particulars are 
derived from his autobiography, as given in Miiller's Frag- 
ments and the corresponding sections of Josephus. He seems 
to have spent his last years in Some. 

Of the tragedies and comedies which Nicolas is supposed 
to have written, no single vestige now remains. Even of 
his philosophical productions very little has been preserved. 
Undoubtedly by far the most important of his writings 
were his historical works, regarding which Suidas, in his 
Lcxieon, under the name NiKoXao^, makes the following 
remark: "He wrote a general history in eighty books, 
and an account of the life of Caesar, and also of his own 
life and career." Besides these three works, he wrote, 
according to Photius, Btblioth. cod. 189, a nrapah6^wv iO&v 
truvarffurfri. Of all the four works we possess fragments of 
greater or less extent. 

We owe the greater number of the fragments that are 
preserved to the great undertaking of the Emperor Con- 
stantinus Porphyrogennetus, A.D. 912-959, who had the most 
trustworthy statements of the old historians collected into 
certain volumes. There were in all fifty -three volumes 
or heads among which those collections were distributed. 
Only a few of those fifty-three books have been preserved, and 
of those that are extant, only two come into consideration at 
present. (1) The extracts De mrivtibus et vitiis, edited by 
Valesius in a.d. 1634; and (2) the extracts De insidiis, first 
edited by Feder, from a codex Escurialensis, in A.D. 1848-1855, 
with other extracts, in 3 vols. At the same time, and inde- 
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pendently of Feder, Miiller edited the same manuscript in 
his Fragm, hist, graec, iil 1849. — Compare on the undertaking 
of Constantinus Porphyrogennetus generally, Fabricius-Harles, 
Biblioth. graec, viii ; Schulze, De excerptis canstarUinianis quaes- 
tiones criticae, Bonn 1866. De Boor, Zu den Excerptensamm- 
lungen des Konstantin Porphyrogennetos (Hermes, Bd. xix. 
1884, pp. 123-148). 

1. The great historical work of Nicolas contained 144 
books (Athenaeus, vi. p. 249). When Suidas speaks of only 
eighty books, this must be explained either by assuming an 
error in the MSS. of Suidas, or by supposing that only eighty 
books were known to Suidas. The extensive fragments pre- 
served in the Gonstantine excerpts, de mrtutiius and de 
insidiis, are taken exclusively from the first seven books, and 
refer to the early history of the Assyrians, Medes, Greeks, 
Lydians, and Persians, down to the times of Croesus and 
Cyrus. Of books 8—95 we possess as good as nothing. 
Of book 96 some fragments have been preserved by Josephus 
and Athenaeus. Books 96, 103, 104, 107, 108, 110, 114, 
116, 123, 124 are distinctly quoted. In books 123 and 
124 an account is given of the negotiations with Agrippa 
in Asia Minor in favour of the Jews residing there, in 
which Herod and Nicolaus Damascenus represented the Jewish 
interests (Josephus, ^n^t;. xii. 3. 2 ; comp. xvi 2. 2—5). These 
negotiations were carried on in the year B.c. 14. The remain* 
ing twenty books would undoubtedly treat of the following 
ten years, down to the beginning of the reign of Archelaus, 
in B.C. 4. One only requires to read Josephus connectedly 
in order to see immediately that the uncommonly complete 
and detailed authority which he follows in books xv.-xvii 
on the life of Herod, breaks off at the beginning of the 
reign of Archelaus. What he tells regarding that reign in 
book xviii. is so desperately poor and meagre, that it is 
utterly impossible that he could have had at his disposal 
a document like that upon which he drew for books xv.- 
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xvii. But this complete and detailed authority can have 
been no other than the work of Nicolas of Damascus, who 
is expressly cited in Antiq. xvi. 7. 1, and who in his auto- 
biography gives a historical statement that reads almost like 
an extract from Josephus. - Hence it is evident that it gives 
in briefer form the story of the events recorded at greater 
length by the author in his larger historical work. — But the 
historical work of Nicolas is used by Josephus, not only 
for the history of Herod, but also for the history of the 
Asmonaeans, in a similar way to that in which he uses the 
historical work of Stmbo (Antiq. xiii. 8. 4, 12. 6; xiv. 4. 
3, 6. 4). Josephus also expressly cites Nicolas' work for 
the history of primitive times (Antiq. i. 3. 6, 3. 9, 7. 2), 
for the history of David (Antiq. vii. 5. 2), and the history 
of Antiochus Epiphanes (TrecUise against Apian, ii. 7). 

2. Of the biography of Augustus, Blo^ Kaiaapo^, there 
are still extant two large fragments, of which the one in the 
Constantino excerpts, de virtutHms, treats of the history of 
Octavian's youth and education ; while the other, which is 
particularly extensive, in the Constantino excerpts, de insidiis, 
refers to the time immediately subsequent to Caesar's assassi- 
nation, there being added to it, in the form of a large note 
or excursus, c. 19—27, a complete account of the conspiracy 
against Caesar, and of the circumstances that preceded his 
murder. This second fragment, which was first made known 
in the publications of Feder, Mtiller, and Piccolos, makes it 
possible fairly to estimate the historical value of the work, 
which, notwithstanding its general panegyristic character, is 
considerable. 

3. The autobiography, of which several fragments are 
preserved in the excerpts de mrttitibus, and upon which 
probably Suidas mainly relies for the facts given in his 
Lexicon articles on the names ^Avrhrarpo^ and Ni#co\ao9, is 
interesting on account of the undisguised self-complacency 
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and conceit of its author, which he shows in the un- 
bounded praise lavished upon all his own achievements. 

4. The collection of "Bemarkable Habits and Customs/' 
HapaBo^tov iOfav avvarffurfri^ which was seen by Photius 
(BMioth. cod, 189), is known to us only from the extracts 
in the Florilegium of Stobaeus. 

A complete collection of the fragments of .Nicolas, with the 
exception of the philosophical fragments, was first issued by 
Miiller in his Fragmenta historicorum graecorum, iii. 1849, pp. 
343-464, and iv. pp. 661-664. Compare generally, Clinton, 
Fasti HeUenici, ed. 2, voL iii. p. 574 f. — Gratz, Geschichte der 
Juden, ed. 2, voL iii p. 483, note 20, proving that Nicolas 
was not a Jew. — Nicolai, Geschichte Literaturgeschichte, ii. 
536 f. — On his exposition of early history, books L-viL : Stein- 
metz, Herodot und Nicolaus Damascenus, Liineburg 1861. — 
On Nicolas as an authority with Josephus : Bloch, Die Quellen 
des Flavins Josephus, 1879, pp. 106-116. Destinon, Die 
Quellen des Flavins Josephus, 1882, pp. 91-120. 

The B/of Kaitfapos was separately edited by Piccolos, Nicolas 
de Damas., vie de C^sar, fragment recemment ddcouvert, etc., 
Paris 1850. — It is discussed by the following: Burger, De 
Nicolai Damasceni fragmento Escurialensi quod inscribitur BUg 
Kahapog, Bonnae 1869 ; and 0. E. Schmidt, who writes in the 
Jahrbb. fiir class. Philologie, 1884, pp. 666-687, on Nicolaus 
Damascenus and Suetonius Tranquillus, supporting, in opposi- 
tion to Burger, the historical importance of the B/og Ka/aapog, 
and seeking to show that Suetonius had made use of it. 

The fragments of the Uapado^uv i6m (fwayuyri have also been 
collected and edited in a separate issue by Westermann, iia^a- 
do^oypdffoi, 1839, pp. 166, 167. — On the passage referring to 
the Lacedaemonians, see Trieber, Quaestiones Laconicae, pars 
I. : De Nicolai Damasceni Laconicis, BeroL 1867. 

Of the philosophical writings of Nicolas there remain only 
a number of titles and short fragments. See Clinton, Fasti 
JSellenici, ed. 2, iii. p. 574 flf. — Eoeper, Lectiones Abvlphara- 
gianae, Danzig 1844, pp. 27, 35-43. — Miiller, Fragm, histar. 
graec, iii. 344. — Zeller, Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics, 
London 1869. — Zell in Pauly's Eeal-Encyclopaedie, L 2, 2 
Aufl. p. 1679 f., art. " Aristoteles." — ^Diels, Doxographi graeci, 
1879, p. 84, Anm. 1. — ^The pseudo-Aristotelian writing de 
plantis has been ascribed by R H. F. Meyer to Nicolaus 
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DamasoeuttS, and published under his name. — ^Another pseudo- 
Aristotelian tract, ^tpi xofl/t6u, has been by several scholars in 
earlier and later times attributed to Nicolas. The grounds for 
so doing are very insufficient. Becker, Bemays, and Zeller, 
however, still incline to ascribe it to our author. On its later 
reproduction by Apuleius, see Teuffel, History of Roman Litera- 
ture^ § 367. 6. — So far as we can judge from the quotations 
and fragments of the philosophical works of Nicolas, they are 
closely related to those of Aristotle, and were not so much 
independent works as short expositions or compendia and 
illustrations of the several departments of the Aristotelian 
philosophy. Eoeper, Lectvmes Ahdpharagianae, pp. 35-43, and 
XJsener in : Bemays' Ges. Abhandlungen, ii. 281. Eoeper gives 
the most complete collection of quotations and fragments. This 
is the view also taken of them by Ueberweg in his History of 
Philosophy, voL i. p. 184. 



12. The Comnfientaries of Vespasian, 

In the 65th chapter of his Life, Josephus refers to the 
Commentaries of Vespasian as vouching the correctness of his 
statements : " Nor is it only I who say this : but so it is 
written in the Commentaries of Vespasian the emperor." 
At the same time he brings the charge against his opponent, 
Justus of Tiberias, that he could not have read those com- 
mentaries, since his statements are in direct contradiction to 
this in the emperor's work: "For neither wast thou con- 
cerned in that war, nor hast thou read the Commentaries of 
Caesar, of which we have evident proof, because thou hast 
contradicted those Commentaries of Caesar in thy history." 
In the Treatise against Apion he engages in a polemic 
against those who judged unfavourably of his History of the 
Jewish War, and denies to them the right of making such 
a criticism : " How impudent must those deserve to be 
esteemed who undertake to contradict me about the true 
state of those affairs, who, although they pretend to have 
made use of both the emperor's own memoirs, yet they 
could not be acquainted with our affairs who fought against 
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them." These memoirs "of the emperor's" are evidently 
identical with the Commentaries of Vespasian referred to in 
the Life. Nothiug more than this is known about them. 
Compare Teuffel, History of Roman Literature, § 311. 2. 
Josephus evidently came to know them only after he had 
composed his work on the Wars of the Jews, since he does 
not mention them among his authorities for that work 
{Treatise against Apion, L 9—10). 

1 3. Antonius Jvlianus. 

Minucius Felix, in his Octavian. c. 33. 4, refers for proof 
of his statement that the Jews had brought their misfortunes 
upon themselves by their own evil deeds, to their own 
writings and those of the Bomans : " Read again their 
writings, or if you prefer those of the Bomans, look into those 
of Antonius Julianus, and you will find that their own 
wickedness has occasioned their calamities." The work of 
Antonius Julianus treated probably of the war of Vespasian. 
For a MdpKo^ 'Avra>vio^ 'lovTuavo^ is also mentioned by 
Josephus as Procurator of Judea during the time of the 
Vespasian war (Wars of the Jews, vi. 4. 3). 

Bemays (Ueber die Chronik des Sulpicius Severus, 1861, 
p. 56) conjectures that this work of Antonius Julianus may 
have been used by Tacitus, on whom again the work of 
Sulpicius Severus depends. This is possible. But it should 
not be forgotten that there were yet other works on the 
Vespasian war. Josephus, indeed, distinguishes such books 
into two classes. To the one class belonged those who knew the 
events of the war at first hand from having themselves been 
engaged in it, but through prejudice in favour of the Bomaus 
or against the Jews, told the story in a false and garbled 
manner. To the other class belonged those who knew the 
matter only from report, and were often misled by the incorrect 
and inconsistent reports on which they relied. " Some men 
who were not concerned in the affair themselves have gotten 
together vain and contradictory stories by hearsay, and have 
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written them down after a sophistical manner ; and those who 
were then present have given false account of things, and this 
rather out of humour of flattery to the Eomans or of hatred to 
the Jews/' Josephus, Wars of the Jews, preface 1. Compare 
also the remarks at the end of the preface to the Antiquities, 
in the Treatise againd Ajnon, 1. 8 at the end, and in the letter 
of Agrippa, quoted in chap. 65 of the Life of Josephus. 

14. Justus of Tiberias. 

About the life of Justus of Tiberias we know only what 
Josephus has told us in his Idfe (chaps. 9, 12, 17, 35^ 
37, 54, 65, 70, 74). He was a Jew who had received a 
Greek education (c. 9), and along with his father Pistus occu- 
pied a conspicuous position in his native city of Tiberias during 
the Jewish war of a.d. 66-67. Being a man of moderate 
tendencies, he attached himself more under compulsion than 
voluntarily to the revolution party, but quitted his native 
town even before the subjugation of Galilee, and fled to 
Agrippa (c. 70). Condemned to death by Vespasian, and 
given over to Agrippa for execution, he had his sentence 
commuted by him, through the intercession of Berenice, to a 
long period of imprisonment He seems then to have gone 
again to reside in Tiberias, but led, according to Josephus, a 
rather mysterious and doubtful sort of life. Agrippa sentenced 
him twice to imprisonment, and had him repeatedly banished 
his native city. Once he pronounced against him sentence of 
death, and pardoned him only at the entreaty of Berenice. 
In spite of all this, Agrippa entrusted him with the rd^iq 
einaro\&p. But in this office, too, Justus proved himself 
unserviceable, and was at last, for good and all, dismissed by 
Agrippa (Josephus* Life, c. 65). He was still alive in the 
beginning of the second century after Christ, for his Chronicle 
reaches down to the death of Agrippa in the third year of 
Trajan, A-D. 100. His works are : 1. A History of the Jewish 

War, against which the polemic of Josephus in his Life is 
DIV. L vou I. B 
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directed. The later writers who mention this work, Easebius, 
Jerome, his translator Sophronius, and Suidas, obtained their 
knowledge of it only from Josephos. It is also very doubtful 
whether Steph. Byz. 8,v, Tifiepui^, drew directly from this 
work. — 2. A Chronicle of the Jewish Kings from Moses to 
Agrippa II. It was known to Photius, and is briefly described 
by him (Biblioth. cod. 33). Also Julius Africanus, from whom 
the quotations in the Chronicle of Eusebius and in Syncellus 
are borrowed, made use of it. A notice in Diogenes Laertius, 
ii. 5. 41, has probably to be referred to another work of 
Justus. — 3. The existence of the Commentarioli de scripturis, 
mentioned by Jerome in his de viris illustr. c. 14, is very 
questionable, since no other author knows anything about it 

In regard to the part played by Justus during the Jewish 
war utterly false opinions have very widely prevailed, owing 
to the misleading statements of Josephus. He has generally 
been regarded as an extreme patriot and bitter foe of the 
Romans. So especially by Baerwald, Josephus in GalUda, 1887. 
But a critical examination of all these assertions of Josephus 
affords us an essentially different picture. On the one hand, 
Josephus describes him as a chief agitator in pressing on the 
war, and affirms that he had moved his native city of Tiberias 
to revolt from Agrippa and the Romans {Life, 9, 65, 70). 
For proof of this Josephus adduces his campaign against the 
cities of Decapolis, Gadara, and Hippos, on account of which 
he was accused by the representatives of those cities to 
Vespasian, and by him given over to be punished to Agrippa, 
so that he escaped death only through the intercession of 
Berenice (c. 9 at the end, 65, 74). Further, his connection 
with the revolutionary chiefs, John of Gischala (c. 17) and 
Jesus, son of Sapphias (c. 54), is advanced as evidence against 
him. But in spite of this effort to brand Justus as one mainly 
to blame for tiie revolutionary rising iu Galilee, Josephus is 
yet guileless enough to confess even at the outset that Justus 
belonged neither to the Roman nor to the revolutionary party, 
but to a middle party which '' pretended to be doubtful about 
going to war" (c. 9). And a whole series of facts prove that 
Justus was by no means enthusiastically in favour of war. His 
nearest relatives in Gamala were murdered by the revolutionary 
party (c. 35, 37). He himself was one of the prominent men 
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who Opposed the destruction of the palace of Herod in Tiberias 
(c 12). Indeed, he was one of the councillors whom Josephus 
had put in prison just because they would not join in the 
Tevolutiou, to whom he also then declared that he did indeed 
know the might of the Romans, but that for the present they 
could do nothing else than join "the robbers/' that is, the 
revolutionists (c. 35. Comp. Wars of the Jews, ii 21. 8-10 ; 
Life, 32-34). Justus also left Tiberias when the revolution 
there was just at its height, and went over to Agrippa and the 
Bomans (c. 65 and 70). He was therefore quite correct in his 
statement that Josephus was mainly chargeable with the 
revolutionary movement in Tiberias, and in af&rming that 
Tiberias had been drawn into the revolt only under compulsion 
(c. 66). The real facts of the case are thus perfectly clear. 
Justus was a man of precisely the same style and tendency as 
Josephus. Both had taken part in the revolt, but both did so 
only under the pressure of circumstances. In reality neither 
of them wished to have anjrthing to do with it, and so now the 
one seeks to throw the blame upon the other. 

The work which Josephus in his Life so vehemently 
attacks cannot have been the same as the Chronicle described 
by Photius. For, according to Photius, that Chronicle was 
" very meagre and brief, and passed over much that was im- 
portant and even necessary;" but the work referred to by 
Josephus evidently entered into minute details, and is simply 
characterized by Josephus as a History of the Jewish War. 
" For he was not unskilful in the learning of the Greeks, and in 
dependence on that skill it was that he undertook to write a 
history of these aflPairs" {Life, c. 9). "Justus, who hath 
himself written a history concerning these aflFairs. . . . Justus 
undertook to write about these facts and about the Jewish 
war" (c. 65). In this same chapter {Life, c. 65) Josephus 
speaks of his astonishment at the impudence of Justus, who 
claimed to be the best narrator of these occurrences ; whereas 
he knew nothing at first hand, either of the proceedings in 
Cralilee, or of the siege of Jotapata, or of the siege of Jerusalem. 
He therefore evidently treated in that work of the whole 
history of the war. It was not published by Justus until 
twenty years after it had been completed, when Vespasian, 
Titus, and Agrippa II. were dead (Life, c. 65). It must 
therefore have been completed during the lifetime of Agrippa, 
and so, again, it must be distinguished from the Chronicle 
which reaches down to Agrippa's death. — ^Eusebius, Jerome, 
and others derived their grounds of accusation against Justus 
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from Josephus. He is charged (Eusebius, Hist Ecdes, iii. 
10. 8 ; Jerome, de viris iUustr. c 14) with having written a 
history of Jewish affairs in a distorted manner to suit his own 
personal ends, and is declared to have been convicted by 
Josephus of falsehood. The article in Suidas' Lexicon on 
'loutfrof is taken verbatim from Sophronius, the Greek trans- 
lator of Jerome. Probably also the notice in Stephanus 
Byzantinus on the name Tiberias is grounded upon Josephus. 

On the Chronicle of the Jewish Kings, Photius in his 
Biblioth, cod. 33, remarks as follows : 'AvtyvuicOfi 'loutfrou Ti^tpiius 

yfwix6v^ oZ 4 iinypa^fi 'loOtfvov Ti0tptscai*Iou6atu9 Ba<fi\iu¥ rSy h 
roTg erifi/ia^iv. Ovrog arh 9r6Xtug rrjs sv FaX/Xa/qp Tifitpiadog vffiaro. 
"Ap^trou di Tfic isToptag a'lrh Muivffiug, xaraXfiyti 6i sug rfXiurf;; 
^Aypt'Tva roD ifidSfiov fitv rdv airh riig oixiag 'Hpudov, uffrarou ih i¥ roTg 
*Iouda/av /SatfiXfDff/v, oc ^apiXaSi fJi'S* Hv &PX^^ ^^' KXaud/ou, fju^fi^ti 
di f-ffi ^ipuvog xai in /xaXXoy ifxrh Oufinratf/avoD, rtXtvrqi 61 irti nptrtft 
Tpaiaviv, oZ xai fi tttropia xarsXfi^tv, '^Effri di n)y fpouftv cv¥ro/Atarar6g 
rt xai rit ^rXtTtfra rm &¥a'yxaiOTaru¥ vaparpi^m, — From this work 

also are taken the quotations in the Chronicle of Eusebius and 
those made by Georgius Syiicellus, which undoubtedly made 
their way to Eusebius and Syncellus through the medium of 
Julius Africanus. In the preface to the second book of the 
Chronicle, Eusebius speaks as follows : " That Moses flourished 
in the times of Inachus is affirmed by such famous teachers as 
Clement, Africanus, Tatian from among ourselves, and by 
Josephus and Justus from among the Jews, each after his own 
fashion supporting the statement from primitive histories." 
This passage from the preface of Eusebius is not only expressly 
quoted by Syncellus, but also made use of elsewhere in several 
other passages. — Eusebius further mentions Justus in his 
Chronicle, ad ann. Ahrah, 2113, during the reign of the Emperor 
iN'erva, as a well-known Jewish writer. In Syncellus again 
the same notice stands at the beginning of the account of 
Trajan's reign. This also must have been the original position 
given to him in the Chronicle of Africanus. For undoubtedly 
the statement rests upon the assumption that the Chronicle of 
Justus reached down to the beginning of the reign of Trajan. — 
The notice in Scaliger, Thesaurus, }^opiu¥ c\t¥aywyn od 01. 

210, A: i¥raZ$a Xftyti rh 'lou<rrov Tifitpttug ^0¥ix6¥, rests only 

upon Photius, Biblioth. cod. 33. — If, then, it is rendered certain 
from what has been adduced that Julius Africanus made use 
of the Chronicle of Justus, the theory is thoroughly confirmed 
that certain notices about Jewish history in the Chroniclers 
dependent on Africanus, which are not derived from Josephus, 
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are to be traced back to Justus. See below, § 10, note 32 ; and 
Gelzer, Julius Africanvs, L 246-265. Gutschmid had also 
previously guessed that Africanus had made use of Justus. 
See Div. ii. voL iii. p. 222. 

In the biography of Socrates in Diogenes Laertius, ii. 5. 41, 
we meet with the following statement: "Justus of Tiberias 
tells that at his trial Plato went up to the platform and said, 
O men of Athens, being the youngest of those who have gone 
up to the platform, and that the judges cried out : Go down, 
go down." It is extremely improbable that so special a notice 
regarding details in the history of Socrates and Plato should 
have had place in a brief chronicle of Jewish kings. But even 
a comparison of the wording of the title as given by Photius 
with that given by Diogenes Laertius, leads one to suppose 
that Justus had written other works besides the Chronicle of 
the Jewish Kings. The title (Photius, -BiWio^A. cod. 33) : ^Uubaim 
0aatXiea9 rStv iv roTg srifAfLam, cannot mean : " History of the 
crowned kings of the Jews," although crififia usually means 
crown. But as crififia also means a genealogical table, this 
title is rather to be rendered : " History of the kings of the 
Jews enumerated in the Tables." But what ertfifiara are 
meant? The Chronicle of Julius Africanus consisted, it is 
well known, in great part of lists of kings, Greek, Oriental, and» 
Boman. Is it not likely that the older work of Justus should 
have been similarly constructed ? Then there would have been 
only a part of the whole work known to Photius, namely, the 
history of the kings of the Jews designated in the arifA/iara of 
Justus, while to Diogenes Laertius there was known another 
m/ifMi, therefore another part of the whole work. 

Compare on Justus generally, Vossius, Be historicis graecis, 
1838. — ^Fabricius, Biblioth, grace, ed. Harles, v. 61, x. 691. — 
Miiller, Fragmenta histor. grace, iii 523. — Vaillant, De His- 
toricis qui ante Josephum Judaicas res scripsere, Paris 1851. 
— Creuzer, Theol. Stud, urul Krit. 1853, pp. 57-59. — Gratz, Das 
Lebensende des Konigs Agrippa II., des Justus von Tiberias 
und des Flavins Josephus und die Agrippa-Miinzen (Monats- 
schr.fUr Oesch. und Wissensch. des Jud. 1877, p. 337 ff'.), gives 
an impossible explanation of the Photius passage. Baerwald, 
Josephus in OcUilaa, sein Verhdltniss zu den Parteien, insheson- 
dere zu Justus von Tiberias und Agrippa IL, Breslau 1877. 

1 5. Aristo of Fella, 
On Aristo of Pella and his literary work we have only two 
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independent witnesses, Eusebius and Maximns Confessor. — 
1. According to Eusebius, Ecclesiadical History, iv. 6. 3, it 
was told in a work of Aristo of Pella, that after the conquest 
of Bitther and the overthrow of Barcochba, " it was enjoined 
by regular legal enactments of Hadrian upon the whole JewiBh 
race, that they should on no pretext enter within the region 
round about Jerusalem, the emperor wishing that they should 
not be able, even froni a distance, to look upon their native 
soiL" (to irav eOvo^ i^ i/celvov koI rij^ irepX ra ^ lepoaoKvfia 
yrj^ irdiinrav iirifiaivei^v eifjyerat, vofiov Boy/JMTt Kal SiaTa^eav 
'ABpiavov, a>9 &v firjB* i^ cnrotrrov 0€<opoUv ro irarpAov €Sa(f>o^ 
iyKeXevaafievov. ^Aplartov o ileXXaFo? laropet) On this 
passage in Eusebius is founded what is said in the Chronicon 
jpaschale, and by the Armenian historian, Moses of Chorene, 
respecting Aristo of Pella. — 2. In the ScJwlia of Maximus 
donfessor on Dionysius the Areopagite, De mystica theologia, 
written about A.D. 630-650, we meet with the following 
notice : '' I have also read the expression ' seven heavens * in 
the dialogue of Papiscus and Jason, composed by Aristo of 
Pella, which Clement of Alexandria, in the sixth book of his 
Hypotyposes, says was written by St Luke." ('Apeyvcjv Se 
ToOro " eTrrA oifpavov^ " Kal iv ry a-vyyeypafjLfievti ^Apiartovi 
T^ HeKKaitp SiaXe^et, HairiaKov Kal ^Idaovo^, ijv KKi]fjLrf<s 6 
*A7i€^avBp€if^ iv iKTtp ^i^Xltp r&v 'TTrorvTrdxreav rbv Sytov 
AovKOLv (jyijatv avaypdyjtai,) According to Maximus Confessor, 
therefore, Aristo was the author of the Dialogue between Jason 
and Papiscus, which is also elsewhere quoted, but always as 
an anonymous work. He was already known to the heathen 
philosopher Celsus, as well as to Origen and Jerome. We 
obtain most information from the still extant preface to a 
Latin translation made by a certain Celsus, according to 
Harnack, belonging probably to the fifth century after Christ, 
contained in some manuscripts of the works of Cyprian. At 
the close of the main section, cap. 8, he names himself Celsus. 
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According to the statement here given concerning it, Jason 
was the representative of the Christian view, Papiscus was the 
representative of Judaism. But the Christian so convincingly 
proves to the Jew the Messiahship of Jesus, that the latter is 
soon converted and baptized. 

Seeing that the Dialogue, as it lay before Celsus, Origen, 
Jerome, and the Latin translator, was evidently anonymous, 
for no one is named by them as its author, it is very question- 
able whether the testimony of Maximus in favour of the 
authorship of Aristo is worthy of credit. Whence should a 
writer of the seventh century obtain correct information about 
the author of whom all earlier writers knew nothing ? The 
gness of Maximus, however, is by no means improbable. In 
Tertnllian's work, adversuB Judaeos, c. 13, at the beginning, we 
have the imperial edict forbidding the Jews to enter the en- 
virons of Jerusalem, given in terms almost literally identical 
with those of the passage quoted by Eusebius from Aristo 
(interdictum est ne in confinio ipsvus regionis demoretur quis- 
quam Jvdaeorum .... post expugimtwium Hieruscdem pro- 
hibUi ingredi in terram vestram de lonqinquo earn ocidis tajUum 
r^. ^is^r. es^). Since TertuZn brings this forward in 
an anti-Jewish controversial treatise, it is highly probable that 
he had extracted the notice from a similarly anti- Jewish work. 
But such precisely was the character of the Dialogue between 
Jason and Papiscus (comp. also Harnack's Texte und Uhter- 
stcchungen, i. 1—2, p. 127 ff). 

If, then, on the basis of what has been adduced, it is con- 
jectured that the notice in Eusebius is taken from the Dialogue 
between Jason and Papiscus, we cannot ascribe to Aristo a 
special history on the Hadrian war ; and it is not probable 
that the other statements in Eusebius about the Hadrian war 
are drawn from Aristo, who rather makes only passing refer- 
ence to that one edict. — As to the date of Aristo, he may be 
put down somewhere about the middle of the second century. 
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In the Chronicon paschale, on the year A.D. 134, the remark 
is made : '' In this year Apelles and Aristo, whom (ui) Eusebius 
Pamphilus mentions in his EccUsiastiml History, presents 
(iiridtdum) the draft of an apology concerning our religion 
to the Emperor Hadrian." Since the author refers expressly 
to Eusebius, his testimony has no independent value. The 
singular mdiduaif makes it probable that he wrote 6 inXkaTbg 
^ApiifTuv, out of which 'A^fXX?^ xai *ApiaTU9 arose through cor- 
ruption of the text. — At any rate, the Armenian historian, 
Moses of Chorene, derived his information £rom Eusebius. He 
indeed states that Aristo reports the death of King Artases, a 
contemporary of Hadrian ; but then in his history of Barcochba 
he closely follows Eusebius. See Eouth, Rdiguiae Sacrae, i. 
101 ff. Langlois, Collection des Historiens de rArminie, t i. 
[= Miiller, Fragmenta hist, grace, v. 2] p. 391 sqq. Hamack, 
Texte und Untersuchungen, i 1-2, p. 126. 

The Dialogue between Jason and Papiscus was probably 
largely used in the Altercatio Simonis Jvdaei et Tlucphili 
christiani, published by Mart^ne in his Thesaurus novtis anec- 
dotorum, vol. v., Paris 1717, and again rescued from oblivion 
by Hamack, Texte und Untersuchungen, voL i. div. 3, 1883, 
especially pp. 115-130. 

On Aristo generally, compare Fabricius, Biblioth graec,, ed. 
Harles, vii. 156 fit — Grabe, Spidlegium Patrum, ii. 127-133. — 
Eouth, Bdiquiae sacrae, i. 91-109. — Gieseler, 'Ecclesiastical 
History, Edin. 1846, vol. i. 156. — Smith and Wace, Dictionary 
of Christian Biography, London 1877, vol. i. pp. 160, 161. — 
Pauly's Real'ETicydop, i. 2, 2 Aufl. p. 1597. — Miiller, JPragm, 
hist, graec. iv. 328. — Corpus apologetarum, ed. Otto, t. ix. 1872, 
pp. 349-363. — Hamack, Die Ueberlie/erung der griechischen 
Apologeten des zweiten Jahrhunderts in der aiten Kirche und im 
Mittdalter, 1882. — Zahn, Forschungen zur Geschichte des neutes- 
tamentl. Kanons, vol. iii. 1884, p. 74. 



16. Papyrus Parisiensis, n, 68. 

Among the Greek Papyms texts of the Louvre at Paris we 
meet with certain fragments which refer to the revolt of the 
Jews in Alexandria during the time of the Boman Empire. 
The texts, however, are so fragmentary that it is quite im- 
possible to deteraiine with any exactness the date of the revolt 
referred to. Were they more complete, they would have 
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afforded us invaluable historical information. For they had 
contained, as we can make out beyond question, among other 
things, one or two rescripts of the emperor addressed to the 
Jews of Alexandria with reference to the outbreak, as well as 
a letter addressed to the emperor by a man who had been 
already nnder sentence of death, and now, face to face with 
death, " will not shrink from telling the truth." 

The fragments are published as Papyrus Paris, n. 68, by 
Brunet de Presle, in Notices et extraits des ManuscrUs . . . 
pitbliis par VInstitut de France, vol. xviii. part 2, Paris 1865, 
pp. 383-390. See also Atlas attached thereto, sheet xlv. 

17. Teucer Cyzicenus, 

Suidas in his Lexicon, under the name Tempos 6 Kv^ncrjvof;, 
says that he wrote : " On the Gold-yielding Earth ; on Byzan- 
tium ; on the Mithridate war, in five books ; on Tyre, in five 
books ; on the Arabians, in five books ; on Jewish History, in 
six books, and various other works." (Tev/cpo<i 6 Kv^i/crjvo^, 6 
ypdyp'a^ Ilepi j^va'o<f>6pov 7^9, Tlepl rev Bv^avTiov^ MiOpiBa- 
riKcup TTpd^ecDp fii/3\la e^IIepl Tvpov e', 'ApafiiK&v €',^IovSalKffv 
luTopiav iv jSi/SXioc^s s"*, ^E(f)ijfia)v t&p iv Kv^Uip aa/crjaLP y 
teal ra \017ra.) Of this Teucer Cyzicenus there are only two 
small fragments now extant, which discuss the etymology of 
the names of two places in Epirus and Euboea. Otherwise 
nothing whatever is known of him. Whether he is identical 
with some other writers of the name of Teucer who have 
been occasionally mentioned, must continue undetermined. 
Comp. Miiller, Fragmenta historicorum graeco7*um, iv. 508. 

18. Various Works irepX 'lovSaicop. 

Special treatises on the history of the Jews were also 
written by the Jewish Hellenists, Demetrius, Eupolemus, 
Artapanus, Aristeas, Cleodemus-Malchus, and the classical 
Philo. But these can scarcely come under consideration here. 
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since they mainly, if not exclusively, treat of the earlier periods 
of the history (see Div. ii. voL iiL pp. 200-210). The book 
of the pseudo-Hecateus on the Jews seems to have dealt in 
more detail than those just named with the condition of the 
people in his own days (see Div. ii. voL iii. pp. 302—306). — 
The five books of Philo on the persecution of the Jews under 
Tiberius and Caligula would have been an important document 
for the history of his times, which ought to be mentioned 
here, because the work is no longer extant (see Div. iL voL 
iii. pp. 350-354). 

Pagan authors, even from very early times, made passing 
allusions to the Jews. A collection of these may be found in 
Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, pp. 177 — 179, and in 
Josephus, Treatise against Ajjion, i 14—23. But from the 
beginning of the first century before Christ special works on 
the Jews by non- Jewish authors came to be written. 1. The 
oldest non-Jewish history of the Jews known to us is the 
ava-KcuTf Kara ^lovSalcov of ApoUonius Molon (see Div. ii. 
vol. iii. pp. 251—254). — 2. Not much later is the learned 
compilation of Alexander Polyhistor, irepl ^lovZaUov, to which 
we are indebted for valuable excerpts from the writings of 
Jewish Hellenists (see Div. ii. vol iii pp. 197—200). — 3. In 
the age of Hadrian lived Philo Byblius, also called Herennius 
Philo, who, besides other works, wrote a treatise, m-epl ^lov- 
Sauov. In it, according to the statement of Origen, he referred 
to the book of the pseudo-Hecateus on the Jews, and in regard 
to it expressed the opinion that either the book was not the 
work of the historian Hecateus, or that if Hecateus were 
indeed the author, he must have out and out accepted the 
Jewish doctrine (Origen, contra Celsum, i. 15 ; see the passage 
referred to in Div. ii. voL iii. p. 304). Two fragments in 
Eusebius, Praeparatio evangel, i. 10, are avowedly taken from 
the same treatise, mpl ^lovSauov. The contents of those 
fragments, however, refer expressly to the Phoenician mytho- 
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logy, and the second of them is quoted by Ensebius in another 
place {Praeparatio evangel, iv. 16) with the formula, iic Be rov 
vpwrov a%rf>fpafHJLaTQ^ rrfi iCktovo^ foiviKi/c^^ urropia^. It was 
therefore generally assumed that the treatise, irepl *Iov8ai(ov, 
was simply an excursus to the large work of Fhilo, ^oivi/cucij 
uTTopia. So, e,g., Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, p. 34. 
Bat, when we consider the contents of the Eusebian fragments, 
this is not probabla It would rather seem that Eusebius, i 
10, inadvertently ascribed the passages taken by him from 
the Phoenician history to the treatise 'rrcpl 'lovSai&v, with 
which, too, he was acquainted. Comp. on Philo generally, 
Miiller, Fragmenta histor, graec iii. 560-576. Baudissin, in 
art " Sanchuniathon," in Herzog, xiiL 364. — 4. A treatise, 
nrepl ^lovBai&v, was also written by a certain Damocritus. 
From the brief statement regarding it in Suidas, under the 
name Aafiofcpcro^ (comp. also Miiller, Fragmenta histor, graec. 
iv. 377), this only seems clear, that its standpoint w^as one of 
deadly enmity to the Jews. — 5. The same may be said of the 
work of a certain Nicarchus, vepl 'lovSaicap (Bekker, Aitec- 
doia, p. 380 = Miiller, FragmeTita histor. graec. iii. 335). — 
6. As a writer on Jewish affairs, Alexander Polyhistor also 
mentions one Theophilus (Eusebius, Praeparatio evangel, ix. 
34), one Timochares, ei' rol^ irepl ^Avri&xpv (Eusebius, ix. 35), 
and an anonymous Svpta^ aj(pi,vop,iTpriai^ (Eusebius, ix. 36). 
But all the three had evidently spoken of Jewish matters 
only in passing. Theophilus treated of Solomon's relation to 
the king of Tyre ; the other two gave interesting details about 
the topography of Jerusalem. Comp. on all the three : Miiller, 
Fragmenta histor. graec. iii 209 ; also on Theophilus, Miiller, 
iv. 516 ff. 

19. The Clironographers. 

For a detailed account of the plundering of the Temple by 
Antiochus Epiphanes, Josephus refers, in his Treatise against 
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Apion, ii. 7, among others to the chronographers Apollodorus 
and Casftor. To Ct^tor he also refers in order to determine 
the date of the battle of Gaza {Treatise against Apian, i. 22). 
Since it is possible that he also elsewhere derived various 
chronological information for these treatises, it is most im- 
portant that we should here examine carefully the notices 
that we have regarding these two. 

1. Apollodorus of Athens lived about the middle of the 
second century before Christ, and besides other works wrote 
the Xpopiicd, which treated in chronological order of the most 
important events in universal history down to the time of 
King Attains II. of Pergamum, in the middle of the second 
century before Christ. 

A collection of the fragments of this historical work, which 
is not to be confounded with the extant BfjSX/otfijxij under 
Apollodorus' name, is to be found in Miiller, Fragmenta histori- 
corum graecorum, L 435-439. Compare also Miiller, Lc. p. 43; 
Pauly's Eeal-Encyclopaedie, i. 2, 2 Auti. p. 1302 f. 

2. Castor's Chronicle is known to us mainly through the 
quotations in the works of the Christian chroniclers Eusebius 
and Syncellua The first book of the Eusebian Chronicle, extant 
now only in an Armenian translation, gives us particularly valu- 
able extracts. What is therein contained makes it certain that 
the work of Castor was carried down to the consulship of M. 
Valerius Messala and M. Piso, B.c. 61 ; that is, down to the 
year in which Pompey celebrated his Asiatic triumph, by 
which the subjection of Further Asia was finally settled 
{Twstrae regianis res praeclaraqtu gesta cessarunt). Since the 
author concludes at that particular point of time, his work 
cannot have been written much later than the middle of the 
first century before Christ. It consisted, according to Euse- 
bius, of six book& — ^We meet with many individuals bearing 
the name of Castor during the time of Caesar and Cicero. 
But it is doubtful whether the chronographer is to be iden- 
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tified with any of these, and so nothing can with certainty be 
determined as to the circumstances of his life. 

The fragments are collected by MUller in the Appendix to 
the edition of Herodotus, Paris 1844, Appendix, pp. 153-181. 
— ^Eusebius mentions the work in the list of his authorities in 
the following terms: "The six books of Castor, in which he 
collects materials for history from the ninth to the one hundred 
and eighty-first Olympiad." — The termination of the work is 
precisely stated in passages expressly quoted by Eusebius. 
"We set down in order the consuls, beginning with Lucius 
Junius Brutus and Lucius Tarquinius CoUatinus, and ending 
with Marcus Valerius Messala and Marcus Piso, who were 
consuls in the times of Theophemus, archon of Athens " (Euse- 
bius, Chronicon, eA Schoene, i, 295). — " The archons of Athens 
end with Theophemus, in whose days the famous deeds and 
the renown of our land were brought utterly to an end" 
(Euseb. Chron. I 183). 

Compare generally, Muller, Herodottis, Paris 1844, Appen- 
dix, pp. 153-155. — ^Westermann in Pauly's Beal-JEncyclopaedie, 
ii. 207 f. — Bornemann, De Castoris Diodori Siculi chranids 
fonte ac norma, Liibeck 1878. — Stiller, JDe Castoris libris 
chronids, Berlin 1880. — Gelzer, JtUius AfricaniLS, ii. 1, 1885, 
pp. 63-79 ; on the person of Castor, p. 70 ff. 



C. JOSEPHUS. 

Josephus, whose works form a principal authority for our 
history, gives in his Life and in the History of the Wars 
of the Jews several important particulars from the story of 
his own career. He was bom at Jerusalem in the first year 
of the reign of Caligula, a.d. 37-38.* His father was called 
Matthias, and was descended from a distinguished priestly 

1 The first year of Caligula's reign extends from 16th March a.d. 37 
down to 16th March a.d. 38. Since Josephus, at the close of his ArUiqui- 
tiesy makes his fifty-sixth year synchronize with the thirteenth year of 
Domitian, which extended from 13th September a.d. 93 to 13th September 
A.D. 94, he cannot have been bom before 13th September a.d. 37. His 
birth therefore falls between 13th September a.d. 37 and 16th March 
A.D. 38. Compare Wieseler, Chronologie des apodolischen ZeitaJters, p. 98. 
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family, whose ancestors Josephus can trace back to the times 
of John Hyrcanus. One of his forefathers, called Matthias, 
had married a daughter of the high priest Jonathan (= Alex- 
ander Jannaeus ?). See Life, 1, and Wars of the Jews, pre- 
face 1 ; Antiquities, xvi 7. 1. The young Josephus obtained 
a careful rabbinical education, and even as a boy of fourteen 
years old had acquired so great a reputation for his know- 
ledge of the law, that the high priests and the chief men of 
the city came to him in order to receive from him instruction 
in regard to difficult points of law. Yet he was not himself 
satisfied with such attainments, but, on his attaining his six- 
teenth year, made a pilgrimage through the various schools of 
the Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes. But even this did 
not suffice to quench his thirst for knowledge. He now 
withdrew into the wilderness, and visited a hermit called 
Banus, in order to receive from him the finishing stroke in 
his education. After he had spent three years with him, he 
returned to Jerusalem, and in his nineteenth year openly 
joined the party of the Pharisees {Life, c. 2). In his 
twenty-sixth year (/act* elKoarov koI i/crov iviavrov), which 
corresponds to A.D. 64,* he took a journey to Rome in order 
to obtain the release of certain priests nearly related to him, 
who had been carried thither as prisoners on account of some 
trifling matter. Having, by means of an introduction from a 
Jewish actor Alityrus, secured the favour of the Empress 
Poppaea, he succeeded in securing the end he had in view, 
whereupon he returned to Judea laden with rich presents (Life, 
c. 3). Soon after his return, in A.D. 66, the war against the 
Romans broke out. At first Josephus kept himself clear of 
all connection with the war (Life, a 4); and this indeed 
was quite possible, since the Jewish aristocracy in general 
entered this outbreak only under compulsion. But the fact is 
that Josephus, after the first decisive battles had taken place, 
' Wleeeler, Ckronolo^ des apoMisch, ZeUaUers, p. 98. 
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attached himself to the revolution party, and indeed became 
one of its leaders. He was entrusted by the directors of the 
movement with the most important post of a commander-in- 
chief of Galilee ( Wars of the Jews, ii. 20. 4 ; Life, c. 7). From 
that time onward his doings and fortunes are closely joined 
vdth those of the Jewish people, and therefore form a component 
part of the history of the Jewish war. Compare Life, c. 7—74 ; 
Wars of the Jews, il 20. 4-21. 10 ; iii 4. 1, 6. 3-8. 9 ; ix. 
1. 5, 6. His performances as commander-in-chief of Galilee 
came to an end by his being taken prisoner by the Romans 
after the fall of the fortress of Jotapata in A.D. 6 7 ( Wars oj 
the Jews, iii 8. 7—8). When he was carried before Vespasian, 
he prophesied to him his future elevation to the imperial 
throne (Wars of the Jews, iii. 8. 9 ; Life, c. 75). But 
when, two years later, in a.d. 69, Vespasian was in very deed 
proclaimed emperor by the Palestinian legions, and the pro- 
phecy of Josephus was thus fulfilled, Vespasian remembered 
his prisoner, and as a thank-offering granted him his freedom 
(Wars of the Jews, iv. 10. 7). From this time onward 
Josephus, as custom required, assumed the family name of 
Vespasian " Flavins " along with his own. After being pro- 
claimed emperor, Vespasian hasted first of all to Alexandria 
(Wars of the Jews, iv. 11. 5), to which place Josephus accom- 
panied him (Life, c. 75). Thence Josephus returned to Pales- 
tine in the retinue of Titus, to whom Vespasian had committed 
the continuation of this war, and remained in the company of 
Titus down to the close of the war (Life, c. 75 ; Treatise 
against Apian, i. 9). During the siege of Jerusalem he was 
obliged, by order of Titus, often at the great risk of his own life, 
to negotiate with the Jews for a surrender ( Wars of the Jews^ 
v. 3. 3, 6. 2, 7. 4, 9. 2-4, 13. 3 ; vi 2. 1-3, 2. 5, 7. 2 ; Ufe, 
a 75). Once while engaged on such an errand he was struck 
by a stone, so as to be rendered unconscious ( Wars of the Jews, 
v. 13. 3). When, after the capture of the city, Titus allowed 
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him to take whatever he would, he took only some sacred 
books, and obtained the release of manj of the prisoners who 
were his friends, among whom was his own brother. Three 
who had been already crucified were again taken down at his 
request, one of whom recovered {Lift, c. 75). When his 
property in Jerusalem was required by the Boman garrison, 
Titus gave him in place of it another in the plain {Life^ 
c. 76). At the conclusion of the war he went with Titus to 
Bome, where he continued to reside, pursuing his studies and 
engaged in literary work amid the unbroken favour of the 
emperor. The Jewish priest was now transformed into a 
Greek literary man. Vespasian assigned him a residence in 
what had formerly been his own palace, bestowed on him 
the rights of Boman citizenship, and granted him a yearly 
pension {Life, c. 76 ; compare Suetonius, Vesfpasi/in, 18 : 
primtLS e fisco Latinis Oraecisque rhetaribus annua centena 
constituit). He also presented him with a splendid estate in 
Judea. On the suppression of the Jewish outbreak in Gyrene, 
the captive leader of the insurrection, Jonathan, gave the 
names of many prominent Jews as being accomplices with 
him, and among these was the name of Josephus. He said 
that Josephus had sent him weapons and money. But 
Vespasian gave no credence to this false charge, and continued 
to show favour to Josephus (Life, c. 76 ; Wars of the Jetos, 
vii. 11. 1-3). like favour was enjoyed by Josephus under 
Titus, A.D. 79-81, and under Domitian, A.D. 81-96. The latter 
granted him exemption from tribute in respect of his estate in 
Judea (Life, c. 76). Nothing is known as to his relation to 
the later emperors. We also know equally little as to the 
precise time of his death. This much only is certain, that 
he was still alive in the first decade of the second century. 
For the autobiography was written after the death of 
Agrippa XL (Life, c. 65). But Agrippa died in the third year 
of Trajan, a.d. 100 (Photius, Bibliotk cod. 33). — According 
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to a statement by Eusebius (Ecclesiast History, iii 9), Josephus 
was honoured in Rome by the erection of a statue. 

In regard to his family connections, Josephus gives us the 
following details. During the days of John Hyrcanus his fore- 
father Simon the Stammerer lived. He belonged to the first 
of the twenty-four orders of priests, therefore to the order of 
Jehoiarib. Simon's son was Matthias, called Ephlias, who 
married a daughter of the high priest Jonathan (= Alexander 
Jannaeus ?). Of this marriage was bom Matthias Gurtus, in 
the first year of Hyrcanus II. The son of Matthias Curtus 
was Joseph, born in the ninth year of the reign of Alexandra (?). 
His son was Matthias, the father of our Josephus, bom in 
the tenth year of Archelaus (Life, c. 1).' — The parents of our 
Josephus were still alive in the time of the great war. While 
he was commander-in-chief in Galilee, he obtained through his 
father news from Jerusalem (Life, c. 41). During the siege of 
Jerusalem his parents were within the beleaguered city, and 
were, because regarded as untrustworthy, kept in prison by the 
revolutionists (the father, Wars of the Jews, v. 13. 1; the 
mother, Wars, v. 13. 3 ; comp. also v. 9. 4 at the end). On 
the capture of the city he obtained the release of his brother 
from a Eoman prison (Life, c. 75). This is supposed to have 
been his full brother Matthias, who had been educated along 
with him (Life, c. 2). According to the Wars of the Jews, v. 

'The genealogy, as given in the received text of the Life, contains 
several impossibilities. If Josephus' father, Matthias, was bom in the 
tenth year of Archelaus, a.d. 6, then his son Joseph could not have been 
bom in the ninth year of Alexandra, b.c. 69. Here we meet with either 
an oversight of Josephus or a corruption of the text. If we assume that 
Joseph, the grandfiather of our Josephus, was bom somewhere about B.C. 
30, in the ninth year of Herod, then Matthias Curtus will have been born 
under Hyrcanus, in his first year, and we shall have to understand this of 
Hyrcanus II., who was high priest in b.c 78. The mother of Curtus cannot 
then have been the daughter of Jonathan, the first of the Maccabees, 
who died in b.c. 143-142, but only a daughter of Alexander Jannaeus, 
who died ac. 78, and who was also caUed Jonathan. Josephus has indeed 
said of this Jonathan his forefather that he " was the first of the sons of 
Asmoneus, who was high priest, and was the brother of Simon, the high 
priest also.^ But we may reasonably suspect that Josephus has erroneously 
added this explanatory note to the name of the high priest Jonathan as 
he found it in the list of his forefathers. If Alexander Jannaeus is meant, 
it will also harmonize with the statement' that Simon the Stammerer Uved 
under John Hyrcanus. 

DIV. I. VOL. I. F 
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9. 4 at the end, his wife also was in the city during the siege. 
In all probability this was his first wife^ of whom there is no 
mention elsewhere. As Vespasian's prisoner of war, he had at 
his command married a captive Jewess from Caesarea. But 
she left him during his stay with Vespasian in Alexandria. 
He then, again, in Alexandria married another (Zi/e, c. 75). 
By this last he had three sons, of whom at the time of his 
writing his autobiography only one survived, Hyrcanus, who 
was born in the fourth year of the reign of Vespasian {lAfCt 
a 1 and 76). Still during Vespasian's reign, he got divorced 
from this wife and married a Jewess of noble family in Crete, 
who bore him two sons : Justus, bom in the seventh year of 
Vespasian, and Simonides, with the surname of Agrippa, bom 
in the ninth year of Vespasian. Both of these were aUve when 
Josephus wrote his life {Life, c. 1 and 76). 

To the literary leisure of Josephus at Eome we are indebted 
for those works, without which our history could scarcely have 
been written. They comprise the four following : — 

1. The Wars of the Jews, Ilepl roO *IovBalKov iroXefiov, 
as Josephus himself entitles the work in his Life, c. 74.^ 
It is divided into seven books, a distribution which, as 
appears from Antiq. xiii. 10. 6, xviii. 1. 2, it owes to 
Josephus himself. The proper history of the war is preceded 
by a very comprehensive introduction, which occupies the 
whole of the first book and the half of the second. The 
first book begins with the time of Antiochus Epiphaaes, 
B.C. 176—164, and reaches down to the death of Herod, 
B.C. 4. The second continues the history down to the out- 
break of the war in A.D. 66, and gives an account of the first 
year of the war, A.D. 66-67. The third treats of the war 

* Similarly Antiq. xviiL 1. 2 : '^ In the second book of the Jewish 
War" (cy rji hvripet jSZ/Stim rov *IovieiiKw ^oXf^oi/). In the msnuscripta the 
title usually runs vtpl &7ii»owg. This title, which certainly was not given 
the book by Josephus, is first met with in Jerome, who, in his Commen- 
tary on Isaiah, c. 64^ says : ** which Josephus, a writer of Jewish history, 
explains in seven books, to which he gave the title, 'Of the Jewish 
Captivity,' that is, vtpl AkLowg^ Compare also £pist 22, ad EuMtoMurOy 
c. 35 ; adv. Jovinian. ii. 14 ; de viris Ulustribm, c. 13. 
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in Galilee in A.D. 67 ; the fourth of the continued coarse of 
the war down to the complete isolation of Jerusalem ; the 
fifth and sixth describe the siege and overthrow of Jeru- 
salem ; the seventh relates the events that followed the war, 
down to the destruction of the last smouldering embers of 
the revolution — ^From the preface to this work (c. 1) we 
learn that it was originally written in the author's mother 
tongue, therefore in Aramaic, and only at a later period 
re- written by him in Greek In order to re-write it, he took 
lessons in Greek composition (Treatise against Apion, i. 9). 
As main authority for the story of the war proper, he relies 
upon his own experience, since he had been either actively 
engaged in, or was at least an eye-witness of, the events 
recorded. Even during the siege of Jerusalem he had taken 
down notes in writing, for which he drew upon the state- 
ments of survivors as to the state of matters within the city 
{Treatise against Apion, i. 9). When the work was com- 
pleted, he handed it to Vespasian and Titus, and had the 
satisfaction of being assured by them, as also by King 
Agrippa II. and many Eomans who had taken part in the 
war, that he had reported the facts correctly, and with 
absolute fidelity to the truth (Treatise against Apum, i 9 ; 
Zife, a 65). Titus with his own hand wrote an order for 
the publication of the book (Life, c 65). Agrippa wrote 
sixty-two letters, in which he gave testimony to the truth- 
fulness of the narrative. During the composition of the 
work, Josephus had submitted to him book by book, and 
had obtained favourable opinions from him (Life, c. 65). 
— Since the completed work was submitted to Vespasian 
(Treatise against Apion, i. 9), it must have been written 
during his reign, A.D. 69-79; but not until near the close 
of that reign, for other works had been written on the Jewish 
war before this one by Josephus (Wars of the Jews, Preface, 
a 1 ; Antiquities, Preface, c. 1). 
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2. The Antiquities of the Jews, ^lovBal/crj *Apxaio\oyia, 
in twenty books, treat of the history of the Jewish people 
from the earliest times down to the outbreak of the war 
with the Bomans in a.d. 66. The division into twenty 
books was also the work of Josephus himself (Antiq. 
conclusion). The first ten books run parallel with the 
biblical history, and reach down to the end of the Baby- 
lonian captivity. The eleventh carries the history down 
from Cyrus to Alexander the Great; the twelfth from 
Alexander the Great, who died b.c. 323, down to the death 
of Judas Maccabee in B.C. 161; the thirteenth down to the 
death of Alexandra in B.c. 69 ; the fourteenth down to the 
beginning of the reign of Herod the Great in b.g. 37 ; the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth treat of the reign of 
Herod, B.C. 37—4; the last three books carry us on to the 
year 66 after Christ. — ^The work, according to many paren- 
thetic statements, was completed in the thirteenth year of 
Domitian, when Josephus was in his fifty-sixth year, that is, 
in A.D. 93 or 94 {Antiq. xx. 11 at the close). He had 
been encouraged to carry it on to the end, especially by a 
certain Epaphroditus, a man whose lively interest in science 
and literature is enthusiastically praised by Josephus.^ — 
That the entire work was intended, in the first instance, not 
for Jewish but for Greek and Soman readers, and that its 
aim mainly was to afford the cultured world some idea of 

^ To this Epaphroditus Josephus also dedicates his Life, see c. 76, and 
the Treatise against ApioUj see i. 1 and ii. 41. — Two men of the name of 
Epaphroditus are known to have lived at this time. The one was a 
freedman and secretary of Nero, and was put to death by Domitian 
(Tacitus, AnnalSy xv. 55 ; Suetonius, Nero, 49 ; Domitian, 14 ; Dio 
Cassius, Ixiii. 29, Izvii. 14; Suidas' Lexicon, under * EvUmroi), The 
other was a grammarian, who lived in Rome from the Ume of Nero 
down to that of Nerva, and collected a great library (Suidas' Lexicon, 
under *£ir«^^o2iroc. Compare also Fabricius, Biblioth, grace., ed. Harles, 
i. 512, 582, iii. 815). Many regard the one first named as identical with 
the patron of Josephus. But this is impossible, since the latter must 
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the mnch calumniated Jewish race, must appear evident 
from its general form and character, and is expressly 
declared even to superfluity by Josephus himself (Antiq. 
xvi. 6. 8). 

As authorities, Josephus employed for the earlier periods 
down to Nehemiah, about B.C. 440, almost exclusively the 
canonical books of the Old Testament As a native of 
Palestine, he displays in his use of them, in many ways, his 
knowledge of the Hebrew language. Yet he makes use 
commonly of the Greek Septuagint translation. To such 
an extent is this the case, that Josephus uses those parts 
of the books of Ezra and Esther which appear only in the 
LXXL (see Div. ii vol. iil 179, 182 ; Bloch, Die Qudlen des 
Fl, JosephiiSy pp. 69—79). His reproduction of the Jewish 
history is written from the following points of view: — (1) 
Not infrequently modifications are made in an apologetical 
interest, something offensive is omitted or smoothed down, 
and the histoiy is set forth in the form best fitted to glorify 
the nation. (2) For the latter purpose Josephus had the 
help of the older legends, the so-called Haggada. The 
influence of that literature is seen chiefly in the history of 
the patriarchs and of Moses. (3) Josephus, it would seem, 
had not derived this Haggadic adornment wholly from oral 
tradition, but in part from the older Hellenistic reproduc- 
tions of the biblical history by Demetrius, Artapanus, and 
others.* (4) In his exposition of the law he follows the 

have lived beyond the time of Domitian. Much more likely would the 
grammarian have been ; but even this could be only on the supposition 
that he survived to the beginning of the reign of Trajan. The name 
Epaphroditus was by no means rare. See the Boman sepulchral monu- 
ments, Corp. Inscr. Lot. vi. 17181-17194. 

' On the influence of Demetrius, see Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhtdor^ 
pp. 46, 49, note 61, note 63. On that of Artapanas : Freudenthal, pp. 160, 
note, 169-171. On both : Bloch, QueUen des FL Joeephve, pp. 53-62. 
Josephus knew neither of them at first hand, but only through the medium 
of Alexander Polyhistor. See Div. it vol. iii. p. 197 ff. 
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Palestinian Halacha. For examples, see Div. ii toL 1 330— 
339. (5) In several particulars the influence of Philo is 
very observable.' (6) He does not scruple to draw upon 
extra-biblical authors in order to illustrate, fill up, and con- 
firm the Scripture history. This is specially the case with 
his treatment of the history of primitive times, and also of 
that of the latest periods, where it became largely mixed up 
with the history of neighbouring nations.^ 

On the post-biblical period he has made his inquiries 
and set forth his information in an extremely unequal 
and disproportionate manner. In filling up the great gap 
between Nehemiah and Antiochus Epiphanes, from B.C. 440 
to B.C. 175, Josephus depends almost entirely upon two 
legendary productions, namely, the Alexander legends and the 
pseudo-Aristeas, from whom he gives a lay extract (xii. 2). 
For the period B.C. 175—135 the First Book of Maccabees is 
the principal source, which indeed towards the close is used 
in so slight a way that it becomes doubtful whether Josephus 
could have had before him a complete copy of that work 
(see Div. iL voL iii. p. 9).' It is supplemented by Polybius 
(xii 9. 1),* and, for the period beyond that at which Poly- 

* See Siegfried, Philo von Alexandri4i, pp. 278-281. Freudenthal, 
Alexander Polyhistor, p. 218. On the other side : Bloch, Die Quellen des 
FL JoeephuSj pp. 117-140. Dnimmond, PhUo of Alexandria, London 1888. 

^ In the first ten books the following non-biblical writers are quoted : 
L 3. 6, Berosus, Jerome, Mnaseas, Nicolas of Damascus ; i. 3. 9, Manetho, 
Berosus, Mochns, Hestiaeus, Jerome, Hesiod, Hecataeus, Hellanicus, 
Acusilaus, Ephorus, Nicolas ; i. 4. 3, Sibylla, Hestiaeus ; i. 7. 2, Berosus, 
Hecataeua, Nicolas ; i. 15, Malchus, from Alexander Polyhistor ; vii. 3. 2, 
Homer ; vlL 6. 2, Nicolas ; viiL 6. 3, Menander, Dios ; viii. 6. 2, Hero- 
dotus ; viiL 10. 2-3, Herodotus ; yiiL 13. 2, Menander ; ix. 14. 2, 
Menander ; x. 1. 4, Herodotus, Berosus ; x. 2. 2, Berosus ; x. 11. 1, Bero- 
sus, Megasthenes, Diocles, Philostratus. 

* As to whether Josephus made use of the Greek text of the First 
Book of Maccabees, see Div. ii vol. ilL p. 9, and literature given there. 
On the way in which he used it, see Grimm, Exeget. Handb. zum ersten 
MakkabOerb. p. 28 S. 

* See Nussbaum, Ohseroationes in Flavii Joeephi AniiquiUUet, libu xii 3- 
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bias stops, B.C. 146, by those authorities from which the 
history of the Asmoneans generally, down to B.c. 135, is 
derived. For this period Josephns evidently was without 
any written documents of Jewish origin. He therefore 
obtained his materials by culling from the general historical 
works of the Greeks any statements that he discovered 
bearing upon the history of Palestine. His chief autho- 
rities for the period B.c. 135—37 were two historians often, 
and indeed almost exclusively, quoted by him : Strabo (xiii. 
10. 4, 11. 3, 12. 6 ; xiv. 3. 1, 4. 3, 6. 4, 7. 2, 8. 3 ; xv. 1. 
2) and Nicolas of Damascus (xiil 8. 4, 12. 6; xiv. 1. 3, 4. 
3, 6. 4). In recent times the idea has been indeed expressed 
by many, that the very fact of these authors being so 
frequently quoted by Josephus shows that they were not 
his chief sources, and that the citations are to be regarded 
as interpolations, inserted only for the purpose of supple- 
menting the text afforded by unnamed leading authorities 
made use of by him.^^ But such a view would only lead 
one into inexplicahle confusion. Josephus borrows his 
whole material from these authors, and then refers to 
particular passages of special importance, which he quotes 
in order to show that they state the author in the same 
way that he does. Or where the citations are really an 
interpolation in the given text, Josephus follows the one 
and supplements it from the other. Of any deeper laid 
foundation, an unnamed principal source, not the least 
vestige can be found. The careful method of weighing his 
evidence which characterizes Strabo, and is so conspicuous 
in his geography, is quite discernible in particular passages 
where he is not named, as in several statements about 

xiii. 14 (1876X pp. &-28. Bloch, Die Quellen des Fl. Josephus, pp. 9^-100. 
Destinon, Die Qiullen des Fl. Josephus, p. 46 if. 

!• So Niese in Hermes, xi. 1876, p. 470 ff. Bloch, Die Quellen 
des Fl, Josephus, p. 92 ff. Destinon, Die Quellen des FL Josephus, p. 
63 ff. 
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numbers, xiii. 12. 5.^^ Then, again, that these two baae 
their conclusions upon earlier authorities is self-evident. 
For the first half of the period under consideration, B.a 
135-85, most probably Posidonius would prove the most 
reliable source (see above, pp. 49, 50). Also in passages 
borrowed from Strabo we find references to Timagenes (xiii. 
11. 3, 12. 5), Asinius PoUio, and Hypsikrates (xiv. 8. 3). 
Josephus has scarcely made use of Livy, who is only once 
named (xiv. 4. 3). But the material obtained in this way 
from Strabo and Nicolas was supplemented by Josephus in 
respect of the internal Jewish history from narratives which, 
by reason of their contents, deserve to be characterized as 
legends, and from the general framework of the narrative we 
may see that they are plainly taken as such (xiiL 10. 3, 10. 
5—6 ; xiv. 2. 1). These are evidently derived from oral 
tradition. — For the history of Herod, it is admitted on all 
hands that Nicolas of Damascus is the principal authority 
(comp. xii. 3. 2 ; xiv. 1-3 ; xvi. 7. 1 ; and above, pp. 58— 
63). It would seem that the short sketch given in the Wars 
of the Jews is drawn exclusively from him. Also the detailed 
account given in the ArUiquities, books xvi. and xvii, pro- 
duces the impression of having been derived from one 
source. On the other hand, in book xv. seams and joinings 
are apparent, which point to the employment of two sources ; 
and indeed, in addition to Nicolas, it is evident that Josephus 
made use of another authority unfavourable to Herod. 
Whether Josephus had himself seen the Commentaries of 
King Herod, mentioned in the Antiquities, xv. 6. 3, is 
at least extremely questionable (compare above, p. 56). — 
Full and detailed as the treatment of the history of Herod 
is, it is very noticeable that the history of his immediate 
successor is extremely defective It seems almost as if 

^^ Compare also against that view my notices of Bloch and Destinon in 
the Theolog, Literaturzeitung, 1879, £67 ff., and 1882, 388 if. 
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Josephus had at this point been deprived of all written 
sources of information. It is only when we come to the 
leign of Agrippa I., A.D. 41-44, that the narrative enters 
again more into detail. Here he would be once more in 
possession of abundance of oral tradition, for he would then 
be informed about the reign of Agrippa I. by his son Agrippa 
IL For the history of the last decade preceding the war, 
he would be able to rely upon his own personal recollections. 
The quite unparalleled completeness with which the events, 
even those which do not relate to the Jewish history, occur- 
ring in Some at the time of Caligula's death, and at the 
beginning of the reign of Claudius in A.D. 41, are narrated, 
is very remarkable (xix. 1-4). There can be no doubt that 
this portion of the history is borrowed from a special source 
by the hand of a contemporary. But we are unable to 
arrive at any more definite conclusions from the absence of 
any sure standing ground.^' Josephus paid very particular 
attention to the history of the high priests. From what he 
here states, we are able to deteimine the uninterrupted 
succession of high priests from the time of Alexander the 
Great down to the destruction of the temple by Titus. It 
might be conjectured that for this purpose he would have 
had at his command, at least from the time of Herod the 
Great, the original priestly documents. For great import- 
ance was attached to the preservation of the register of the 
generations of the priests, and great care taken of it (Treatise 
against Apion, i. 7).^* — Finally, of great value are the State 

^' Mommsen in Hennes, iv. 1870, pp. 322, 324, and after him Sche- 
mann, Die QudUn des FL Josephus in der jiidischen ArchHologie^ Buch 
zviiL-xx. 1887, p. 62, suppose that the historical work of Cluvius 
BufuB, who, according to Antiq. xix. 1. 13, was himself an eye-witness, 
would be a principal source. The quotations preserved to us from this 
work, however, refer only to the time of Nero and the incidents of the 
year 69. See Teuffel, Uigtory of Roman Litemture^ § 314. 2. 

^' Comp. Bloch, Die Quellen des FL Josephus, p. 147 ff. ; Destinon, Die 
QueUen des Fl, Josephus, p. 29 ff. 
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papers which Josephus frequently embodies in his nar- 
rative (xiii. 9. 2, xiv. 8. 5, xiv. 10, xiv. 12, xvi 6, 
xix. 5, XX. 1. 2). The most numerous of these are those 
of the time of Caesar and Augustus, which granted to 
the Jews the privilege of the free observance of their 
religion,^* 

3. The Lifb or Autobiography. It does not by any 
means present us with an actual account of the life of 
Josephus, but treats almost exclusively of the part which he 
played as commander-in-chief of Galilee in A.D. 66-67, and 
indeed only of the measures which in that situation he took 
preparatory to the grand hostile encounter with the Koraans 
(c. 7-74). The short biographical notices of the beginning 
and end of the work (c. 1—6, 75-76) form only introduc- 
tion and conclusion to this principal part of the contents. 
According to the remarks at the close of the Antiquities, 
Josephus had then the intention of carrying on the account 

1^ Whether JosephuB actually copied these State papers is uncertain. 
He makes it appear as if he had seen them all together in the great 
archives of the Capitol. "For since we have produced evident marks, 
that may yet be seen, of the friendship we have had with the Romans, 
and demonstrated that these marks are engraven upon columns and 
tables of brass in the Capitol that are still in being, and preserved to 
this day, we have omitted to set them all down as needless and dis- 
agreeable," Antiq, xiv. 10. 26 ; comp. also xiv. 10. 1. This library, 
after having been destroyed by fire during the conflicts of the year a.d. 
69 (Tacitus, HiiL iii. 71, 72; Suetonius, Vitellius, 15; Dio Cassius, Ixv. 
17 ; Josephus, JVars of the Jews, iv. 11. 4), was again restored by 
Vespasian. Suetonius, in the 8th chapter of his Vespasian, says : " Ipse 
restitutionem Capitolii adgressus, .ruderibus purgandis manus primus 
admovit ac suo collo quaedam extulit ; aerearumquc tabularum tria 
milia, quae simul conflagraverant, restituenda suscepit, undique invea- 
tigatis exemplaribus : instrumentum imperii pulcherrimum ac vetus- 
tissimum, quo continebantur paene ab exordio urbis scnatus consulta, 
plebiscita de societate et foedere ac privilegio cuicumqne concessis." 
But in that library only a small part of the documents communicated 
by Josephus could ever have been, only indeed the Roman papers, pro- 
bably only the decrees of the Senate ; certainly not the decrees of the 
cities of Asia Minor, of which Josephus communicates a large number. 
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of the war and "our fortunes," the story of the Jewish 
people " down to the present day." " And if God permit me, 
I will briefly run over this war again, with what befell us 
therein to this very day," Antiq, xx. conclusion. In 
fact, the Id/e is represented as an Appendix to the Anti- 
quities. It begins with the enclitic Se, which attaches it to 
the preceding work, and concludes with the words : " To 
thee, O Epaphroditus, the most excellent of men, do I de- 
dicate all this treatise of our Antiquities, and so for the 
present I here conclude the whole." Also the position of the 
Life in the manuscripts is immediately after the Anti- 
guiiies, Eusebius (Ecclesiastical History, iii. 10. 8 f.) quotes 
a passage from the Life with the remark that the words 
occur " at the close of his Antiquities ; " and in all extant 
manuscripts, with only one exception, the Life is joined 
with the Antiquities. It would, however, be a great mistake 
to regard the statement at the end of the Antiquities as 
having reference to the Life. Josephus there has in view 

Compare Mommscn, Corpm Inscript. Lot. i. p. 112 ; also Mommsen, 
B&misehes Staatsrecht^ iii. 2, 1888, pp. 1004-1021. The documenta were 
no doubt collected together from yarious places — from Rome, Asia 
Minor, probably also from Palestine. Through the regular intercourse 
that took place between the Jewish communities, Josephus could easily 
have obtained from the several colonies of the Jews the State papers that 
bore upon their interests. In the collecting of these he proceeded very 
carelessly. Sometimes they are but mere fragments which Josephus 
communicates. Since in the speech delivered by Nicolas of Damascus 
before M. Agrippa, on his arrival in Asia Minor, in favour of the 
Jews residing there (Antiq. xvL 2. 4), reference is made to the older 
Roman decrees in favour of the Jews, Niese conjectures that the 
documents communicated by Josephus had been previously collected 
by Nicolas of Damascus, and had been borrowed by Josephus from 
his work (Hermes, xi. 1876, pp. 477-483). But this is not probable, 
for among them there are certainly found some documents of more 
recent date (xvi 6. 2 and 7; see Niese, p. 480), and one referring 
to the Jews of Cyrene, and therefore of no consequence to those of 
Asia Minor (xvi. 6, 6). — On the genuineness of the documents, which 
is now generally doubted, see Egger, Etudes hiaoriques, Paris 1866, 
p. 16a 
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the continuing of the history of the Jews down to the present 
time. The Life^ however, is anything but a fulfilment of 
such a proposal. It was apparently called forth by the pub- 
lication of another history of the Jewish war by Justus of 
Tiberias (see on him, above, pp. 64-69). That author had 
represented Josephus as the real organizer of the outbreak in 
Galilee. This was extremely inconvenient to Josephus now 
that he occupied a position of eminence in Borne. And so 
he now writes a counterblast, in which he casts all the blame 
on Justus, and makes himself pose as the friend of the 
Bomans. The attempt is pitifully weak, for Josephus cannot 
avoid mentioning deeds which prove the very opposite of what 
he desires to make out With this self-vindication which he 
had been driven to make he joined a few biographical notices 
by way of introduction and conclusion, and then published 
the whole as an Appendix to his AidiquititA. The earlier 
scheme was therefore abandoned and quite a different one 
substituted for it. In spite, then, of the hi that would attach 
it immediately to the other work, the lAfz must have 
been written a long time subsequent to the Antiq^uities. 
Now the Life assumes that Agrippa XL was already dead 
(c. 65). But Agrippa died, according to Photius, Biblioih. 
cod. 33, in the third year of Trajan, A.D. 100. If, then, the 
composition of the Life must be set down as at least after 
A.D. 100, that will be in perfect harmony with the other facts 
of the case, and there wUl be no reason to doubt the correct- 
ness of the statement of Photius or to set it aside as 
unsupported, because the Life must have been written 
immediately after the ATUiquities}^ 

^' The correctness of the statement has been questioned by many. 
Oratz seeks to point out a confusion by making the words of Photius, 
** he died in the third year of Trajan," refer, not to Agrippa, but to Justus 
of Tiberias, which from the context is quite impossible. Niese, too^ 
without solving the difficulty, maintains that the Life was written in the 
days of Domitian. — The correctness of the reading in Photius is confirmed 
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4. The Treatise against Apion, or, On the Extreme Anti- 
quity of the Jewish People, in two books. This work is not 
solely, not even in any part of it mainly, directed against the 
grammarian Apion and his calumniating of the Jewish people, 
but rather generally against the venomous attacks and the 
prejudices, in many instances absurd enough, from which the 
Jews of those days suffered. It is a careful and well-con- 
ceived Apology for Judaism, skilfully and ably wrought out. 
The numerous quotations given from authors whose works 
are now lost lend it an altogether special interest. On the 
writers whose statements are contested by Josephus, see 
Div. ii vol. iii. pp. 249-262. The title "Against Apion" 
is certainly not the original one. Porphyry in his De 
dbstinentia, iv. 11, cites the work under the title 7r/)09 tov9 
*JSXXi7MX9 ; the earliest Church Fathers (Origen, contra Celsum, 
i 16, iv. 11 ; Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History, iii. 9 ; Prae- 
paratio evangel, viii 7. 21, x. 6. 15) refer to it under the 
title Trepi rrjq r&v ^lovhaUov ap^aiorryro^. Both titles are 
probably equally old and equally well authenticated, for the 
demonstration of the antiquity of the Jewish people is, in fact, 
the main point insisted upon in the Apology. In the Codex 
Peiresdanus of the excerpts of Constantinus Porphyrogennetus, 
de virttUibus, we meet with the superscription irepi iravro^; rj 
icarh 'EXKriviov, — a singular blending of right and wrong. The 
title ccmira Apumem first appears in Jerome in Ejnst. 70 
ad Magnum oratorem, c.3;de viris illustr. c. 13 ; adv. Jovinian. 
ii. 14. In the last-named passage he transcribes the above 
quoted sentence of Porphyry, but substituted for Porphyiy's 
title the one that has now become current. For the full 

by the fact that SynceUus places the beginning of the literary activity of 
JufltOB in the beginning of the reign of Trajan, and undoubtedly for 
this reason that his Chronicle was carried down to that date. But 
according to Photius it went down to the death of Agrippa II. The 
coins also prove that Agrippa lived down to at least the year 95. Com- 
pare genendly, § 19, Appendix. 
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statement of Jerome, see Div. iL vol. ii. p. 201.^* — As 
Josephus in this work quotes from his Antiquities (i. 1 and 10), 
the Treatise against Apian must have been written later than 
A.D. 93. It is, like the Antiquities and the Life, dedicated to 
Epaphroditus (L 1, ii. 41). 

Besides these four works, many of the Church Fathers 
ascribe to Josephus the so-called Fourth Book of Maccabees, 
or the treatise irepl avroKparopo^ Xoyta/jLoO, The spirit of it 
is certainly very similar to that of Josephus. It is written 
from the standpoint of Pharisaic Judaism with a varnish of 
Greek philosophy. But it may be accepted as certain that 
Josephus was not its author. See Div. il vol iii pp. 
244-247. 

The writing described by Photius, Bibliotheca cod. 48, as 
bearing in the manuscripts the three different titles, ^Itoarprov 
Uepl Tov wavro^ HepX t^9 tov iravro^ airlwi, Ilepl rrj^ rov 
irapTO^ ovaia^, is of Christian origin, and belongs to the 
author of the Philosqphumena, who, in c. x. 32, quotes it 
as his own under the title Trepl t^9 tov 'jravrb^ oifolaf;. The 
author of both was probably Hippolytus, among whose works 
in the list on the Hippolytus statue a treatise irepl tov 
iravTo^ is also named. See Volkmar, Hippolytus und die 
romischen Zeitgenossen, 1855, pp. 2 ff., 60 ff. Besides 
Photius, many other writers refer to this treatise as a work 
of Josephus. So, for example, John Philoponus in De 
mundi creatione, iu. 16 ; John of Damascus, Sacra parcUL 0pp. 
iL 789 fit, and John Zonaras, AnnaL vL 4. 

A considerable fragment of this treatise was published first 
by David Hoschel in his edition of the Bibliotheca of Photius 
in 1601, then by Le Moyne in his Varia sacra, L 63 ff., where 
he maintains the position that it was written by Hippolytus ; 
by Ittig and Havercamp in their editions of Josephus; in 

^* Compare on the title, Bemajs, Theophragto^ Schrift uber FrdmmigkeU, 
1866, p. 154 f. J. G. MuUer, Des FL Josephtu Schrift gegm den Apion, 
pl7. 
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Fabricius, Hippolyti 0pp. L 220-222 ; in Gallandi, BibliotJu pair. 
ii 451-454, and in Migne, Patrol, gr. x. 795-802. It has been 
issued in a more complete form, according to codex Barocdanus, 
in Bunsen, Analeda Ante-Nicaena, voL i., and Lagarde, 
Hippolyti quae feruntur, 1858, pp. 68-73. A specimen of the 
text according to three Vatican manuscripts is given by Fitra, 
AndUcta sacra, ii 1884, p. 269 f. Compare generally, Salmon 
in article on Hippolytus in Smith and Wace, Dictionary of 
Christian Biography, vol. iii p. 100. Routh, Bdiquiae sacrae, 
2nd ed ii 157 ff. Gaspari, Quellen zur Oeschichte des Tauf- 
symbols, iii 395 ff. 

At the close of the Antiquities Josephus says that he had 
the intention of writing " these books concerning our Jewish 
opinions about God and His essence ; and about our laws, — 
why, according to them, some things are permitted us to do 
and others are prohibited." {Karh rct^ fjfLeripa^ Bo^a^ t&v 
'lovSaitav iv riaaapa^ fiiffkoi^ wepl Oeov xai rrj^ ovaia^ ainov 
seal irepl r&v voficov, Sih ri Kar^ avrov^ ra fiev e^ariv fifilv 
TToielv Ta hk xeKciikvTai.) By this he certainly does not mean 
so many different works, as these words have been understood 
by many, but only one work, which should treat of the 
essence of God and the rational interpretation of the Mosaic 
law, in a way similar to Philo's systematic exposition of the 
l^slation of Moses. Compare Div. ii. vol. iii pp. 338-348. 
In the earlier books of the Antiquities, too, he frequently 
refers to this work as one contemplated by him (Preface 4, 
i. 1. 1, 10. 5 ; iii 5. 6, 6. 6, 8. 10 ; iv. 8. 4, 44). But it seems 
never to have been actually written. 

Many of the formulae of reference used in the Antiquities 
are obscure, seeming, as they do, to imply that Josephus had 
also written a work on the history of the Seleucidae. He 
often remarks, for example, that what is briefly related by 
him is narrated in more detail in another place.^^ Where 
this is done by the passive formula, "as has been related 

17 The most thorough examination of these passages will he found in 
Destinon, Die QMdlen des Fl. Josephus, pp. 21-23. 
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elsewhere" («a0&>9 ical iv oKXoi^ BeBijXtarai), the reference 
might quite naturally be supposed to be to the historical 
works of the writers (Antiq, xL 8. 1 ; xii 10. 1 ; xiiL 
4. 8, 8. 4, 13. 4; xiv. 6. 2, 7. 3, 11. 1). But not in- 
frequently Josephus distinctly uses the first person, " as we 
have informed the reader elsewhere " (Kadm teal iv ak\oi^ 
BeBfjXoiKafiep, Antiq, vii. 15. 3 ; xiL 5. 2; xiii. 2. 1, 2. 
4, 4. 6, 5. 11, 10. 1, 10. 4, 12. 6, 13. 6). Of these 
citations four may be explained as references to other portions 
of the works of Josephus known to us. Antiq. vii 15. 3 
may refer to Wars of the Jews, i. 2. 5 ; Antiq. xiii. 10. 1 
may refer to c. 7. 1 of the same book; Antiq. xiiL 10. 4 
may refer to Wars^ vii 10 ; and Antiq. xiii. 3 and xiii. 13. 5 
may refer to Antiq. iii. 10. 4. But so far as the rest are 
concerned, no such parallels can be thought o£ All of them 
refer to the history of the Seleucid dynasty from Antiochus 
Epiphanes down to the end of the second century before 
Christ {Antiq. xii. 5. 2 ; xiii. 2. 1, 2. 4, 4. 6, 5. 11, 12. 6). 
Seeing, then, that nothing is known of a history of the 
Seleucids written by Josephus, Destinon in his Quellen des 
Josephvs, pp. 21-29, ventures to guess that all these formulae 
of reference may have been already in the sources used by 
Josephus, and that he simply transcribed them without change 
to his own pagea Such procedure would indeed be somewhat 
extraordinary, but the conjecture is not to be thrown aside 
without further examination. This at least can be adduced 
in its favour, that occasionally similar formulae of reference 
are met with in the Antiquities and to the parallel passages 
in the Wars of the Jews, although both works were produced 
independently of one another fi-om common sources.* Com- 
pare Antiq. xiv. 7. 3 at the beginning, with Wars of the 
Jews, i. 8. 8 ; and Antiq. xiv. 7. 3 at the end, with Wars 
of the Jews, i. 8. 9. On the other hand, in some of the 
passages in question, the writer, immediately after or before 
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speaking in the first person, is certainly Josephus himself 
(so in xiL 6. 2 and xiii. 12. 6). These doubtful formulae, too, 
are precisely the same in form as those which unquestionably 
proceed from Josephus (xiii 10. 4, 13. 6). It is therefore 
scarcely possible to do more than pass a verdict of nan liquet. 
On the character of Josephus and his credibility as a his- 
torian, the most widely divergent opinions have been enter- 
tained. In early times and during the Middle Ages he was, 
as a rule, very highly 'prized ; Jerome, for example, styling 
him the '* Greek livy." ^^ Modem criticism has run to the 
precisely opposite extreme of depreciation. It will pro- 
bably be found that the truth lies midway between these 
extremes. No one will now be inclined to undertake the 
vindication of this character. Vanity and self-sujfficiency are 
the main elements in his composition. And even had he not 
been the base and dishonourable betrayer of his native 
country that he at a later period in his Life declared him- 
self to be, he at least carried out the transference of his 
allegiance to the Bomans and his attachment to the imperial 
family of Flavins with more dexterity and equanimity than 
was becoming in an Israelite who pretended to mourn over 
the destruction of his people. As a writer, too, he has his 
great weaknesses. But to be quite fair, one must admit that 
his principal weakness as a writer is not to his discredit as a 
man. He writes with the purpose of glorifying his own 
nation. With such a design he invests the earlier history of 
the Jews with a halo of romance. His description of their 
later histoiy, too, is dominated by the same intention. The 
Pharisees and Sadducees are philosophical schools which con- 
cern themselves with the problems of freedom and immor- 
tality. The Messianic hope, which, on account of the 
political claims which became attached to it, had proved the 
most powerful incentive to rebellion against Bome, is passed 

^ Epitt 22 ad Eutiochiumj c 35 : Jotqihw, Oraecus Lwius, 
DIV. L VOL. L O 
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over in absolute silence, for it is his wish not to represent 
the people as enemies of the Bomans. The war against Borne 
was not engaged upon by the will of the people, but they 
were only driven into it by some fanatics. In all these 
directions the historical statement of Josephus presents ns 
with a distorted picture. In other respects, his several works 
are of very varied and unequal importance. The Wars of the 
Jews is unquestionably much more carefully compiled than 
the Antiquities, It gives an account, going into the minutest 
details of events, the credibility of which we have no reason 
to doubt The long speeches which Josephus puts into the 
mouth of his heroes are, of course, free rhetorical productions, 
and we must not take his numbers too exactly. But these 
faults are shared by Josephus with many ancient historians, 
and they do not afTect the credibility of the works in other 
respects. Only what he says about the circumstances of his 
being teJcen prisoner at Jotapata, in Wars of the Jews, iii. 8, 
must be excepted from this favourable judgment — ^The case 
is considerably different as regards the Antiquities, That 
work was evidently much more carelessly prepared than the 
history of the Wars of the Jews, This is specially true about 
the last books, of which it has been remarked that when 
writing them the author must have been utterly wearied. 
And not only is the work carelessly done, but also the 
sources are often used with great freedom and the utmost 
arbitrariness, at least where we are in a position to criticize 
them. This is not calculated to produce much confidence in 
regard to the use of those sources that we can no longer 
verify. Yet here, too, we meet with occasional evidence of 
his having subjected his sources to critical examination 
(Antiq. xiv. 1. 3, xvL 7. 1, xix. 1. 10, 1. 14). As might 
be expected, the value of the work in its various sections 
varies according to the sources that had been used. By far the 
most faulty production is undoubtedly the Life, — an attempt 
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made with singular blindness to turn facts upside down, by 
proving that while he had organized the rebellion in Galilee, 
he had always maintained his allegiance to the Bomans. 

In the Christian Church from the earliest times Josephus 
was diligently read, since his works afibrded a suitable and 
convenient summary of the history of the Jewish people. The 
testimonia veterum regarding Josephus are gathered together in 
Havercamp's edition in the Prolegomena to the first volume. 

In the West, Josephus became known mainly through a 
Latin translation of Ms complete works, with the exception of 
the Life, and by a free paraphrase of the Wars of the Jews, 
On the history of the origin of these texts we have statements 
from the following witnesses: — 1. Jerome, Spist. 71 ad Ltudnium, 
c. 5, says: " The rumour that has reached you that the books of 
Josephus and of St. Papias and St. Polycarp have been trans- 
lated by me is false, for I have had neither the leisure nor the 
strength to render these writings with the same elegance into 
another tongua" — From this it follows not only that Jerome had 
made no translation of Josephus, but also that in his time the 
works of Josephus, or at least some parts of them, were still 
untranslated, otherwise the need of such a performance would 
not have been felt. — 2. Cassiodorius, Be institiUione div. lit, 
c. 17, says: "As Josephus, almost a second livy, is widely 
known by his books on the Antiquities of the Jews, whom 
Jerome, writing to Lucinus Baeticus, declares that he had not 
been able to translate on account of the size of his voluminous 
work. Yet one of our own friends has translated the work 
into Latin in twenty-two books," i,e, twenty books of Anti- 
quities and the two books against Apion, " who also wrote 
other seven books on the captivity of the Jews with wonderful 
brilliancy, the translation of which some ascribe to Jerome, 
others to Ambrose, others to Bufinus ; and its being ascribed 
to such men sufficiently proves the excellency of its style." — 
From this it may be assumed as certain that the extant Latin 
translation of the ArUiguities and the Treaiise a^gainst Apion 
were made at the suggestion of Cassiodorius, that is to say, in 
the sixth century after Christ. But there seems no ground 
whatever for attributing this translation, as has commonly 
been done after the example of St. Bernard, to a certain 
Epiphanius, whose name was probably suggested by the fact 
that Cassiodorius, two sentences farther on, ascribed to him 
the reproduction of the historia tripartita. — It is uncertain 
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whether the remarks of Caasiodoritts in reference to the 
Bellum Jvdaicum refer to the Latin translation which is 
generally ascribed to Bufinus, or to the free Latin paraphrastic 
rendering which in the various editions bears the name of 
Hegesippus. The designation of the work as a translation 
might apply to either production. For even the free 
rendering has been spoken of as a translation (compare the 

superscription in cod, Arribrosianvs: Amhrosius epi de grtgo 
transtidit in latinum). But what Cassiodorius says about its 
style favours the reference to the work of Hegesippus. For 
although Bufinus also wrote in good Latin, the expression 
dictwnis eximiae merita could only be correctly applied to the 
work of Hegesippus written in the Sallustian styla If the 
latter be intended, then these two results would follow from 
the words of Cassiodorius : 1. That this work was anonymous, 
for Cassiodorius knew only of conjectures as to its author. 
2. That the literal translation was not yet in existence in 
the time of Cassiodorius ; for had it been so he would not have 
been silent regarding it, and have mentioned only the free 
rendering, since he distinctly states that care had already 
been taken to translate the Wars of the Jews into Latin. 
Before this question can be decided with certainty, it would 
be necessary to inquire whether the older Latin writers down 
to the ninth century, from which the oldest manuscripts of 
Bufinus are dated, make use of the Wars of the Jews in the 
form of the so-called Bufinus or in that of the so-called Hege- 
sippus translation. That the literal translation was the work 
of Bufinus is in any case highly improbable, since in the cata- 
logue of Bufinus' translations by Gennadius, Dt viris iUvstr., 
no translation of Josephus is mentioned. 

The free Latin rendering of the Wars of the Jews in the 
various editions bears the name of Egesippus or Hegesippus. 
This is certainly only a corruption of Josephus : in Greek, 
*j<tf(rijro;, 'ita)(nj^4ro;, *l<»tffiir^og ; in Latin, Josepus, Joseppus, 
Josippus. The name ''Egesippus" is not found in the 
manuscripts of Josephus earlier than the ninth century. In 
the earliest references the work is quoted simply under the 
name of Josephus ; as, for example, in Eucherius in the fifth 
century, and now in Widukind, the historian of the Saxons, in 
the tenth century. Also in the oldest manuscripts, an AwJbro- 
sianvs of the seventh and eighth centuries and a Cassellan of 
the eighth and ninth centuries, only Joseppus Josephus is 
named in the inscriptions on the columns as the author. In 
addition^ at an early date the names of Ambrosius and 
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Hegesippus were given. In the somewhat more recent part 
of the cod, Amirosianus, eighth and ninth centuries, the inscrip- 
tion of the first book runs : " Josippi" corrected by a later hand 
into " Sgesippi" "liber primtts easplicU" Indpit secwndus. 
Anibrositis epi de grego transtviU in hUinum. A codex Bemens 
of the ninth century names Hegesippus, a Palat- Vatican of the 
ninth and tenth centuries names Ambrose ; yet more modem 
manuscripts sometimes the one and sometimes the other. 
An interesting passage is brought forward by Traube in the 
Bhdn. Museum, xx^ix. 1884, p. 477, in a letter of the Spaniard 
Alvarus of the ninth century, in which he says to an opponent : 
sdto qitia nihil tibi ex Egesippi posui verbis, sed ex Josippi vestri 
dodoris, where he refers to a passage in the work ascribed to 
our Hegesippus ! He knew the work therefore only under the 
name of Josephus, but his opponent had known it under the 
name of Hegesippus. — In this state of matters the idea of an 
Ambrosian authorship need not be seriously entertained. It is 
a mere conjecture, which has been suggested simply from the 
circumstance that Ambrose, as well as Jerome and Bufiuus, 
acted a leading part in transmitting Greek theological literar 
ture to the West. The work certainly had its origin in the 
days of the great bishop of Milan, the second half of the fourth 
century, but was produced most probably not by him, as the 
thorough investigations of Vogel in his De Hegesippo, 1881, 
tend to show. — The text of Josephus is there treated with 
great freedom, — in many places abbreviated, in many places 
expanded. The seven books of Josephus are compressed into 
five. — ^The first edition appeared in Paris 1510. The work 
has been often since reprinted. The best edition is: ITege- 
sippiLS qui dicitur sive JSgesippus de bello Judaico ope codicis 
Ccusellani recognituSy ed. Weber, opus morte Weberi interruptum 
absdvit Caesar, Marburg 1864 — Compare generally : Gronovii 
Observatorum in scriptoribus ecclesiasticis Monobiblos, 1651, 
capp. 1, 6, 11, 16, 21, 24.— Oudin, De script ecd. il 1722, coL 
1026-1031. — Fabricius, Biblioth. lot. mediae et infimae aetatis 
iiL 1735, pp. 582-584. — Teufiel, History of Soman Literature, 
§ 433. 5-6. — Mayor, Bibliographical Clu^e to Latin Literature^ 
1875, p. 179. — ^Vogel, De Hegesippo qui dicitur Josephi inter- 
prete, Erlangen 1881. Also: *0/uM/onjrfc Sallustianae (in Acta 
seminarii philolog. Erlangensis, i. 1878). — ^Also in Zeitschrift 
fur die oesterrei^ Oymnas. 1883, pp. 241-249. — Lipsius, Die 
apohryphen Apostelgeschichten und Apostellegenden, ii. 1, 1887, 
pp. 194-200. — Bonsch, Die lexikalischen Eigenthumlichkeiten 
der Latinitat des sogen. Hegesippus {Bomanische Forschungen, 
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BA i. 1883, pp. 266-321).— Also : Ein fruhes Citat aus dem 
lat. Hegesippus (Zeitschrift fiir Wissensch, TheoL 1883, pp. 
239-241). — Traube, Zum latein. Josephus {Rhein. Museum^ 
BA xxYJY. 1884, p. 477 £.). 

The Latin translation of the works of Josephus was first 
printed by John SchtLssler in Augsburg in 1470. From that 
time down to the appearance of the first Greek edition, the 
number of printed editions of the Latin rendering was very 
gieat; the last with which I am acquainted was issued in 1617. 
The Latin translations which after that date for the most part 
accompanied the Greek original, are modem productions ; only 
the edition of Bernard, which was never carried to completion, 
gives the old Latin version. The best edition of the old Latin 
version is that of Basel 1524. The later ones are in various 
places corrected after the Greek text More particulars about 
the character of this translation and its editions are given in 
the prolegomena of Ittig, Havercamp, and Niese, and in Fiirst, 
Biblioth. Jud. ii 118 if. — ^A manuscript of the Latin translation 
of the ArUiqwUies vi-x. (with blanks), of importance owing 
to its age, the sixth and seventh centuries, and its matericd, 
papyrus, has been found in the Ambrosiana in Milan. On it 
see Muratori, Antiquitates Italicae, iii 919 fif. ; Beifierscheid, 
SitzungsbericlUe der Wiener Akademie, philo8.'hi$t Kl,, Bd. 
IxviL 1871, pp. 510-512. Niese, Jasephi opp. i. p. xxviiL 

A Syriac translation of the sixth book of the Wars of the 
Jefws is contained in the great Feschito memuscript of the 
Ambrosiana in Milan, and is there given as the Fifth Book of 
Maccabees. It has been published in a complete form, with 
notes by Ceriani, in the Translaiio Syra PescUto Veteris TestOr- 
mmti 2 vols., Milan 1876-1883. — Compare Kottek, Das 
sechste Buch dee Bellum Judaicum^ nach der von Ceriani 
photolithographisch edirten PeschUta-RaTidschrift vbersetzt und 
krUisch hearbeOet, Berlin 1886. The view there maintained 
is that this Syriac translation was made, not from the Greek, 
but from the Aramaic original of Josephus. See the opposite 
view upheld in the Lit. CmtralbL 1886, pp. 881-884. 

On the free Hebrew rendering of Josephus known under the 
name of Josippon or Joseph son of Gorion, see below in the 
account of the rabbinical literature. 

On the manuscripts of the Greek text the Prolegomena of 
the earlier editions gave very insufficient information. The 
manuscript material was first examined in a thorough manner 
by Niese. But the Prolegomena that have up to this time 
been published with the first volume of his edition, 1887, only 
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undertake to deal with the manuscripts of the first ten books of 
the Antiquities, The following sketch of the most important 
manuscripts of the complete works has been most kindly handed 
over to me by Niese for publication at this place (compare also 
on his researches : Edersheim in Smith and Wace, Dictionary of 
Christian Biography, voL iii. 1882, p. 450 if.) : — 

" The several works of Josephus were issued separately. The 
Antiquities also fell again into two divisions, each of which, in 
respect of its transmission, has a history of its own. 

" The numerous manuscripts of the Wars of the Jews fall 
into two principal classes. The most important representa- 
tives of the first are the ParisiniLs gr, 1425, the Ambrosianm 
D. super. 50, both from the eleventh century, and Marcianus 
383, from the twelfth century. The second class has three 
different types. As representative of the first type may be 
mentioned the Vatican 148, the PaUdino-Vatican 284, and 
the Lipsiensis. To the second type belongs the Laurent plvi. 
69, cod. 19 ; and to the third, the Urbinus n. 84. All these 
manuscripts, the most perfect specimens of the several kinds, 
belong to the eleventh century, only the PakUino- Vatican to 
the twelfth. Of the two classes the first named is the better. 
Besides the Greek text there is also the old Latin version com- 
monly ascribed to Bufinus, which is at least a pre-Cassiodorian 
translation, belonging exclusively to neither of these two 
classes, but attaching itself in many passages to the superior 
class. Also the still older free Latin rendering of Ambrose, 
the so-called Hegesippus version, comes under consideration for 
the purposes of criticism and history of the text 

" The manuscripts of books i.-x. of the Antiquities also fall 
into two classes : the first and better, extant in two specimens, 
the Parisin 1421 and the BocUeianus miscell. gr, 186 ; and the 
second, which embraces all the other manuscripts, of which we 
may mention the Marcianus gr. 381, Vindobon. hist. gr. 2, 
Parisin. 1419, and Laurent, plut. 69, cod. 20. 

'' Less directly marked are the distinctions of classes in the 
second division of the Antigmties, books xi.-xx., together with 
the Life. The oldest and best of the manuscripts is the 
PcUatinO'Vaiican n. 14, of the tenth century, in which indeed 
the last three books, xviii.-xx., are wanting, while the Life is 
still preserved. Next to it come the Ambrosianus F. 128 sup.^ 
of the eleventh century, the Laurent, plut. 69, cod. 10, of the 
fifteenth century, the Laurent, plv^. 69, cod. 20, and the Leidensis 
F. 13. The last two named have only books xi.-xv. In these 
manuscripts the documentary sources in book xiv. 10 are per- 
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fectly preserved. The rest, among which the Vatican 147 may 
be specially mentioned, want these either wholly or in part. 

'' For the history of the transmission of the Antigmties, an 
JSpitome, extant in several manuscripts, and made use of by 
Zonaras, is of importance. It may have been drawn up some* 
where in the ninth or tenth century. For the first edition it 
follows the inferior class of texts, and for the second it assumes 
a middle position. — ^The ArUiquUies, too, were translated into 
Latin on the suggestion of Cassiodorius. The text lying at the 
basis of this translation was for the first division a representative 
of the inferior class ; but in the second division it rests some- 
times upon this manuscript, sometimes upon that. The Life is 
to be found neither in the EpitoTne nor in the translation. 

"Finally, of the Books against Apion, there is only one 
Greek manuscript that comes into consideration, the Laurenti- 
anus plvi. 69, cod. 22, of the eleventh century. Besides this, the 
Cassiodorian Latin translation, which appears in a fragmentary 
form in all printed copies, is of very great critical value. Of 
special value, too, are the quotations of Eusebius, which restore 
to us several isolated passages of this important work." 

EDmONS AND LiTERATURB. 

The first edition of the Greek text of the works of Josephns 
were published by Frobenius and Episcopius at Basel in 1544, 
under the direction of Arnold Peraxylus Arlen. — It was 
followed by the Genevan editions of 1611 and 1634 — At 
Leipzig, in 1691, the title falsely bearing the name Colonial, 
appeared the edition of Ittig with learned Prolegomena. — ^An 
edition by Bernard, AntiqwUaiv/ni Jvd. libri quatvar priores 
et pars magna quinti, De hello Jud, liber primns et pars secundi, 
Oxoniae 1700, which made use of a new collection of manu- 
scripts, and was accompanied by a rich exegetical apparatus, 
was never completed — Hudson was the first to issue an 
improved text of the whole works according to the manu- 
scripts, 2 vols. foL, Oxonii 1720. — Havercamp issued a repertory 
of everything that had previously been discovered, and also 
new collections, but not an improved text, in 2 vols. foL, 
Amsterdam, Leyden, Utrecht, 1726. The editions of Oberthiir, 
in 3 vols., lips. 1782-1785, and Eichter, 6 vols., lips. 1826- 
1827, follow closely that of Havercamp. — Dindorf in his 
edition, 2 vol&, Paris 1845-1847, here and there amended the 
text from materials supplied by Havercamp. — Bekker in his 
edition, in 6 vols., lips. 1855-1856, followed Dindorf. — In none 
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of these editions, not even in those of Hudson and Havercainp, 
is the manuscript apparatus presented with anything like 
completenesa Kone of the editors above named since Haver- 
camp gave themselves any concern with the manuscripts. 
Only for the BMum Judmcum Cardwell issued a separate 
edition of a creditable kind, for which he had examined at 
least a portion of the better manuscripts : Flavii Josephi Be 
hello Judaico libri s^tem, ed. Cardwell, 2 vola, Oxonii 1837. 
— A comprehensive collection of all the better manuscripts was 
first undertaken quite recently by Niese. Of his critical 
edition, which gives a thorough reconstruction of the text of 
Josephus on the basis of the manuscripts, two volumes have up 
to this time appeared, containing the first ten books of the 
Antiquities: Flavii Josephi opera edidit et apparatu critico 
insiruxii Bened. Niese, vols, i ii., BeroL 1887, 1885. He has 
also issued a smaller edition of the text only, without the 
critical apparatus: Flavii Josephi opera recognovit B, Niese, 
vols. L iL, BeroL 1888. The Life appeared in a separate edition 
by Henke, Brunswick 1786. — Compare generally on the 
editions : Fabricius, Biblioth, Graec., ed. Harles, v. 31 S, Fiirst, 
BiUioth Jvdaica, ii 117 f. Graesse, Trisor de livres rares et 
pr^deux, iii. 1862, pp. 480-484 

On Textual Criticism : Emesti, Observationes philologicfh 
eritieae in Aristophanis nvhes et Flav. Josephi antiqu. Jud., 
lips. 1795. — ^Holwerda, Bmendationum Flavianarwm specimen, 
Gorinchemi 1847. Also : Observationes crUicae in Flavii 
Josephi Antiquitatum Jxtdaicarum librum XYIII. (Mnemosyne, 
1853, pp. Ill - 141). — Bekker, Varianten zum Josephus, in 
Monatsberichte der Berlin. Akad. 1860, pp. 224-230.— Wester- 
mann, Excerptorum ex hibliothecae Paulinae Zipsiensis libris 
manu scriptis pars altera. Lips. 1866. — ^WoUenberg, Becensentur 
LXXVII. loci ex Flavii Josephi scriptis excerpti qui ex conlee- 
taneis Constantini Auqusti Porphyrogenetae mpi &piTr,s xai xaxiag 
in codice Peiresdano extant, Berlin 1871. — Dindorf, Ueber 
Josephos und dessen Sprache {Neue Jahrhb, fur PhUoL und 
Pddag. Bd. 99, 1869, pp. 821-847).— Naber, Observationes eritieae 
in Flavium Josqphum, in Miiemosyne, xiii 1885, pp. 263-284, 
352-399. 

Translations. On the older translations, see what has been 
said above. More recent Latin translations are given in the 
editions of Hudson, Havercamp, Oberthiir, and Dindorf. — ^An 
English translation of the whole works of Josephus was made 
by Wbiston, Professor of Mathematics in the University of 
Cambridge, and published by him in 1737. Though by no 
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means invariably correct in its rendering, nor in any sense a 
critical work, its serviceableness and general popularity are 
shown by the numerous editions through which it has passed. 
An admirable translation of the Wars of tJie Jews has been 
made by Traill, The Jewish War of Flavvus Josephus, a new 
trandcUion by IL Traill, edited by Isaac Taylor, London 1862. 
Before the publication of the Greek editions a German transla- 
tion from the lAtin was madeby Caspar Hedio, Strassburg 1531 ; 
then revised by the same after the Greek text, Strassburg 1561. 
On other German translations of the sixteenth to eighteenth 
centuries, see Fabricius, BiMioth. Ghra^c,, ed. Harles, v. 31, 38, 
48 ; Flirst, Biblioth. Jvdaica, ii. 121-123. There need here 
only be mentioned the translations of the whole works by 
Ott, Zurich 1736; Gotta, Tubingen 1736; Demme, Josephus* 
Werke, iibers. von Cotta und Gfroerer; das Ganze von neuem 
nach dem Chriechischen bearbeitet, etc,, durch C. B, Demme, 7th 
ed., Philadelphia 1868-1869. The translation of the Antiquities 
by Martin, 2 vols., Cologne 1852-1853, 2nd ed. by Kaulen, 
1883 ; of the 11th and 12th books of the Antiquities by 
Horschetzky, Prague 1826 ; of the 13th book of the Antiqvities 
by the same translator in 1843 ; of the Jewish War by Friese, 
2 vols., Altona 1804-1805 ; by Gfroerer, 2 vols., Stuttgart 1836 ; 
and by Paret, 6 vols., Stuttgart 1855. Translations of the 
Life by Eckhardt, Leipzig 1782 ; by Friese, Altona 1806 ; by 
M. J. in the Library of Greek and Eoman writers on Judaism 
and the Jews, voL ii., Leipzig 1867. Of the Treatise against 
Apion by Frankel in the Monaisschrift fiXr GescK und Wissensch. 
des Judenthums, 1851-1852, with some abbreviation ; by Paret, 
Stuttgart 1856 ; and by M. J. in Library of Greek and Boman 
writers on Judaism and the Jews, voL ii. 1867. On other trans- 
lations into English, French, Italian, etc., see Fabricius, Biblio- 
theca Ora^ec,, ed. Harles, v. 30 ff. ; Flirst, Bibliotheca Judaica, 
iL 123-127. 

General Literature on Josephus (the earlier literature given 
in Fabricius : Bibliotheca Grace., ed. Harles, v. 49-56 ; Flirst, 
Bibliotheca Jiidaica, ii. 127-132). — ^Vossius, Be historids Graeeis 
(ed. 1, 1624), ii. 8, ed. Westermann, 1838, pp. 238-243.— Haver- 
camp's edition, iL 2, p. 57 ff. — Ceillier, Histoire g&n4rale des 
auteurs sacris et eccUsiastiques, i., Paris 1729, pp. 552-580. — 
Cave, Scriptorum eedesiasticorum historia literaria, i, Oxonii 
1740, pp. 32-36. — Meusel, Bibliotheca historica, L 2, 1784, pp. 
209-236. — Oberthiir in Fabricius, Bibliotheca graeca, ed. Harles, 
t. V. 1796, pp. 1-64 — Jost, Geschichie der Israditen, ii. 1821, 
Anhang, pp. 55-73. — SchoU, Geschiehte der griedu Literaturi 
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ii. 1830, pp. 383-389. — Lewitz, Quaestionwm Flaviarvarum 
specimen, Begiom. Pr. 1835. By the same, De Flavii Josephi 
fide atgue auctoritate, Konigsberg 1857. — Hoevell, Flavii Josephi 
vita ; quatentts per vUae opportunitates ad conecribendam 
historiam atque antiquitatem Hebraicam idoneus fuitt etc., 
Traj. ad Eh. 1835. — ^Ghasles, De VautariU hidorique de Flavins- 
Josiphe, Paris 1841. — Egger, Fxamen critiqus des historiens 
aTiciens delavie et du rlgne d^Auguste, Paris 1844, pp. 189-209. 
— Bahr, art " Josephus" in Pauly's Beal-Encydop. d&r cfaws. Altera 
ikumswissensch. ii 1846, pp. 242-244 — Creuzer, Josephus und 
seine grieehischen und hellemstischen Fiihrer (Theol. Stud, und 
Krit. 1853, pp. 45-86). — Beuss, Geschickte der heil. Schri/ten 
A. TX 1881, § 15.— Paret, art. "Josephus" in Herzog, ifew/- 
Encydop, 1 Aufl. BA vii. 1857, pp. 24-29. — Farrar, article 
" Josephus " in Kitto, Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature, — On 
relation of St Peter to Josephus : Farrar in Expositor, second 
series, vol. iii p. 403 ff. ; K A. Abbott in Expositor for 
January 1882 ; Salmon, Introduction to the New Testament, 
London 1885, pp. 638-649. — Edersheim, article on " Josephus " 
in Smith and Wsjce, Dictionary of Christian Biography, iii. 441- 
460. — Terwogt, Met leven van den joodschen geschiedschrijver 
Flavivs Josephus, Utrecht 1863. — Hausrath, Neutestamentliche 
Zeitgeschichte, 2 ed., iv. 56-74. Also: Ueber den jiidischen 
Geschichtschreiber und Staatsmann Flav. Josephus (Sybel's 
Histor. Zeitschr. Bd. xii. 1864, pp. 285-314).— Ewald, History of 
Israel, voL vii. 492 ff., viii. 68-75. — Baerwald, Josephus in 
GalUda, sein Verhaitniss zu den Parteien iTisbesondere zu Justus 
von Tiberias und Agrippa II, Breslau 1877. 

On the theological and philosophical standpoint of Josephus : 
Bretschneider, Capita theologian Judaeor^cm dognuUicae e Flavii 
Josephi scriptis collecta, Viteb. 1812. — Gfroerer, PAi/o, ii. pp. 
356-367. — Dahne, Jud.-alex, BeligionsphUosophie, ii. 240-245. 
— ^Lutterbeck, Die neutestamentli<Jien Lehrbegriffe, i. 1852, pp. 
410-412. — Gerlach, Die Weissagungen des A, T!s in den 
Schriften des FL Josephus, 1863, pp. 6-19. — Poznanski, Ueber 
die religionsphilosophischen Anschauung&n des Flavins Josephus, 
Breslau 1887. — ^Lewinsky, Beitrdge zur Kenntniss der religions- 
philosophischen An^hauungen des Flavivs Josephus, Breslau 
1887. — ^Drummond, PhUo-Judaeus : or the Jewish^Aleocandrian 
Philosophy in its Development andCompletion,2yo\s.,Lonionl8S8. 

On the Old Testament Canon that lay before Josephus (especi- 
ally in regard to the Treatise againd Apion, L 8), compare the 
Introductions to the Old Testament of Havemick, Keil, vol. ii. 
pp. 138-140; De Wette, Bleek, il 307-309.— Robertson Smith, 
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The Old Testament in the Jewish Church, Edin. 1881, pp. 149 t, 
408.— Ewald, HisUnT) of Israel, viiL 337 flf., 346, 361.— Dillmann 
(Jahrbb. fur devische Theologie, 1858). — Strack, art. ''Eanon 
des Alten Testam.," in Herzog, 2 Aufl. Bd. vii 1880. — Treuen- 
fels in Fiirst's LUeraturblcUt des Orients, x. 1849, xi. 1850. — 
Derenbourg, Histoire de la Palestine, pp. 478-480. 

On the use of the original Hebrew text and the Septuagint : 
Carpzov, Critica sacra, Lips. 1748, pp. 945-954. — Gesenius, 
Oeschichte der hehr. Sprache und Schrift, 1815, pp. 80-82. — 
Spittler, De usu versionis Alexandrinae apud Josephum, Gotting. 
1779. — Scharfenberg, De Josephi et versionis Alexandrinae con- 
sensu. Lips. 1780. — Bloch, Die Quellen des Flavins Josephus, 
1879, pp. 8-22. — Siegfried, Die hehrdischen WorterUdrungen 
des Josephus (in Stade*s Zeitschrift fur die alttestam, Wissensch. 
1883, pp. 32-35). — ^A list of the Hebrew etymologies of Josephus 
is also given in Vallarsi's edition of Jerome, iii. 745-752. 

On the treatment of the biblical history of Josephus : Eder- 
sheim in article " Josephus " in Smith and Wace, Dictionary of 
Christian Biography, iii. pp. 454-457. — Zunz, Die gottesdienst- 
lichen Vortrdge der Jvden, p. 120. — Hartmann, Die enge 
Verbindung des A. T's mit dem Neuen, 1831, pp. 464^514. — 
Burger, Essai sur I'vsage que FL Josephs a fait des livres cannon-- 
iques de V A. T,, Strasburg 1836. — Gerlach, Die Weissagungen 
des A. T. in den Schriften des FL Josephus, 1863. — ^Duschak, 
Josephus Flavius und die Tradition, Wien 1864. — Plant, 
Flavius Josephus und die Bihel, Berlin 1867. — ^Tachauer, Das 
VerhdMniss des FL Josephus zur Bihel und zur Tradition, 
Erlangen 1871. — Bloch, Die Quellen des FL Josephus, 1879, pp. 
23-53.— Eanke, Weltgeschichte, iii. 2, pp. 12-41, 1883.— Olitzki, 
Flavius Josephxis und die Halacha, 1 Thl. 1885. — Griinbaum, 
Die Priestergesetze bei Flavius Josephus, 1887. 

On the chronology of Josephus, especially for the earlier 
periods: Brinch, Chronologiae et historiae FL Josephi examen 
Ilafniae 1701 (also in Havercamp's Josephus, ii. 2, 287-304). — 
Spanheim in Havercamp's Josephus, ii. 2, 407 f. — Carpzov, 
Critica sacrae, pp. 954-957. — Junker, Ueber die Chronologic des 
Flavius Josephus, Conitz 1848. — The Journal of Sacred 
Literaiure, voL v. 1850, pp. 60 - 81. — Journal of Sacred 
Literature and Biblical Becord, vol. viL 1858, pp. 178-181. 
Ewald, History of Israsl, ii. p. 371. — Niebuhr, Gesch. Assurs 
und Babel's, 1857, pp. 105-109, 347-360.— Kuenen, De staam- 
boom van den masoretischen tekst des 0, Testaments ( Verdagen 
en Mededeelingen der koninM. Akademie van Wetenschappen, 
Afdeding Letterkunde, Tweede reeks, deel iii. 1873, pp. 289-339 ; 
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on Josephas>p. 321 K), — Destinon, Die Chronologic dea Jo8q>hu8, 
Kiel 1880. 

On the sources of the second half of the Antiquities : Nuss- 
baum, Observdtiones in Flavii Josephi Antiquitates, lib. xii. 3~ 
xiii. 14. Dissertat inaugur. 1875. — Bloch, Die Qtiellen des 
Flaviu8 Josephus in seiner Archaeologie, Leipzig 1879. — Des- 
tinon. Die Quellen des Flavins Josephus in der JUd. Archaeologie, 
Such xiL-xviL = Jild, Krieg, Buch i., Kiel 1882. — Schemann, 
Die Quellen des Flavins Josephiis in der jUdischen Archaeologies 
Bach xviii.-xx. = Polemos iL, cap. vii.-xiv., 3 Dissert 1887. 

On the communicated State Papers, especially of times of 
Caesar and Augustus : Gronovius, Decreta Somana et Asiatica 
pro Judcuis, etc., Lugd. Bat. 1712. — Krebs, Decreta Eomanorum 
pro Jndaeis facta e Josepho colleda et commentario illnstrata, 
lips. 1768. — ^Egger, Exainen critique des historiens anciens de la 
vie et du rdgne d'Auguste, 1844, pp. 193-200. By the same : 
Etudes hietoriques sur les traU& publics, 1866, p. 163 flf. — 
Bonnetty, Annates de phUosophie chr^tienne, ix., 5 s^rie. — Men- 
delssohn, Senati consulta Bomanomm quae sunt in Josephi 
Antiquitaiibus {Acta Sodetatis philoL, lips. ed. Bitschelius, v. 
1875, pp. 87-288). — Niese, Bemerkungen uber die Urkunden bei 
Josephus Archaeologie, B. xiii. xiv. xvi., in Hermes, xi 1876, 
pp. 466^88. — See reply to Niese by Mendelssohn, Rhdn. 
Museum, Neue Folge, Bd. xxxii. 1877, pp. 249-258. — ^Wieseler, 
Einige Bemerkungen zu den romiscJien Urkunden bei Josephus 
Ant. 12. 10, 14. 8, 14. 10, in TheoL Stud, und Kritiken, 
1877, pp. 281-298.— Eosenthal, Die Erldsse Casars und die 
Senatsamsulte im Josephus Alterth. xiv. 10, in Monatsschrift fur 
Oesch, und Wissensch. des Judenthums, 1879, pp. 176-183, 
216-228, 300-322. 

For the literature on the so-called witness to Christ in 
Antiquities, xviii. 3. 3, which, as a rule, also deals with 
Josephus more generally, see below at § 17. 

On the geographical views of Josephus : Bobinson, Biblical 
Researches in Palestine, vol. i. pp. 408-415, and elsewhere 
throughout the work. — Baumer, PalHstina, 4th ed. 1860, pp. 
466-471. — Berggren, Flavins Josephus der Filhrer und Irre- 
fiihrer der Pilger im cUten und neuen Jemsalem, Leipzig 1854. 
Arnold, Die Bibel, Josephus und Jerusalem ; SamnUuTig und 
BeleucJUung oiler Stellen der Bibel und des Josephus, welche auf 
die Topographic Jeruscdem's Bezug nehmen, 2 Abth., Halle 1865- 
1866. — For the explanation and criticism of the geographical 
statements : Boettger, Topographisch-historisches Lacicon zu den 
Sehriften des Flavins Josephus^ Leipzig 1879. 
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For the illustration of the Treatise against Apion: Cniice, De 
Flavii Josejphi in auctoribus contra Apionem afferendis fide et 
auGtoritate, Paris 1844. — Creuzer, Theol, Stud, und KrU. 1853, 
p. 64 fit— Kellner, De fragmentis Manethanianis quae apud 
Josephum contra Apumem, i. lieti. 26 sunt, Marburgi 1859. — 
Zipser, Bes Flavim Josephus Wtrk, ^ Ud>er das hohe AUer des 
jildischen Volkes gegen Apion" nach hebraischen Originalqudlen 
erldutert, Vienna 1871. — J. G. Muller, Des Flavins Josephus 
Schrift gegen den Apion, Text und ErUdrung, Basel 1877. 

D. — Grbek and Soman Writers. 

We are not required here to take into consideration all the 
Greek and Boman writers who may have made any sort of 
contribution to our history, but only those who have contributed 
something of considerable and permanent value. The Greek 
and Boman historians whose works are still preserved, afford 
us only a few notices in regard to the special history of the 
Jewish people. Of much greater importance are the hints 
respecting the general characteristics of Judaism which we 
gather from contemporary authors, especially from satirists 
like Horace and Juvenal. But of yet higher value are the 
statements made by those historians who give special con- 
sideration to the history of Syria during the reign of the 
Seleucidae and the Boman period. For the history of Pales- 
tine during our period is most intimately linked with the 
general history of Syria. The historians who treat of the 
history of that country are therefore to be ranked among the 
authorities for our history. The most important of these are 
the following : * — 

^ Modem editions of the original texts of the authors here named are 
issued in the collections of Didot in Paris and of Teubner in Leipzig. 
— Bibliographical lists of editions and literature regarding each are 
given by Engelmann, Bibliotheca icriptorum classicorum, 8th ed. by 
Preuss, 2 vols. 1880-1882. — A good estimate of these writers will be 
found under their several names in Nicolai, Griechische Idteraturgekhichte^ 
3 vols. 1873-1878, and Teuffel, Hi$tory of Boman Literature^ 2 vols. 
London. 
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1. Oreek Writers, 

1. PoLYBius of Megalopolis in Arcadia. He was one of 
the thousand distinguished Achaeans who in b.c. 167> under 
sospicion of being ill - affected toward Eome, were trans- 
ported to Kome, and were detained there, or at least in Italy, 
for seventeen years. During his long residence in Borne, the 
conviction gained possession of him that there was a divine 
reason and need-be for the sovereignty of the Eomans. He 
gave expression to this idea in his great historical work, which 
in forty books described the gradual upbuilding of the Eoman 
Empire and universal supremacy from B.c. 220 to B.c. 146. 
Of these only the first five books are preserved in a com- 
plete form ; of the rest we have only fragments, more or less 
extensive, contained for the most part in the collection of 
excerpts by Constantinus Porph3nrogennetus. For the purposes 
of our history, only the best fifteen books, xxvi.— xL, come into 
consideration. In book xxvi c. 10, Polybius enters first upon 
the history of Antiochus Epiphanes. 

2. DiODORUS. This historian was bom at Agyrium in Sicily, 
hence called Sicuhts, and lived during the reigns of Caesar and 
Augustus. He wrote a large universal history of all times and 
peoples, which he entitled Btff\io6iJK7f. It consisted of forty 
books, covered a period of eleven hundred years, and reached 
down to the conquest of Gaul and Britain by Caesar. Of this 
work there still remain books i.-v,, giving the early history 
of Egypt and Ethiopia, of the Assyrians and the other peoples 
of the East, as well as the Greeks ; books xi.-xx., from the 
beginning of the second Persian war, B.a 480, down to the 
history of the successors of Alexander the Great, B.c. 302 ; 
of the other books we have only fragments, for the most part 
preserved in the collection of excerpts by Constantinus Porphy- 
rogennetus. Some of these fragments have been brought to 
light only in recent publications by Mai, Miiller, and Feder. — 
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For our purpose only the fragment from book xxiz. 32, given in 
MuUer, FragvierUa hiatar, graecor. 11., comes Into consideration, 
where for the first time mention Is made of Antlochus Epiphanes. 

3. Steabo of Amasla In Pontus lived from about &G. 60 
to A.D. 20 ; but we cannot precisely determine the date either 
of his birth or of his deatL Of his works we possess only 
the Teayfpa^iKa, in seventeen books, written toward the end 
of his life, well known as a principal source of Information 
in regard to ancient geography. Among the numerous his- 
torical notices interspersed in this great work, we meet with 
many which are of Importance for the history of Syria. In 
his description of Palestine, xvl. 2. 25—46, Strabo has used, 
besides other authorities, one which treated of the state of 
affairs during the ante-Pompeian age, for he speaks of Gaza, 
which was destroyed by Alexander Jannaeus, as lUvowxa 
epTjfjLo^ (xvL 2. 30), without mentioning that it had been re- 
built by Gablnlus ; see Div. IL voL L p. 70. Also, according 
to the authority used by him, the forcible Judaizing of Joppa 
and Gazara (Gadara) are fresh in the memory (xvL 2. 28-29). 
These statements were perhaps derived from Posidonius, from 
whom Strabo here frequently quotes. 

4. Plutaech was born about a.d. 50 at CHiaeronea in 
Boeotla. Trajan bestowed on him consular rank, and Hadrian 
appointed him Procurator of Greeca We also know that in 
his native city he filled the office of Archon, and repeatedly 
presided at the festival of the Pythian Apollo. He died 
about A.D. 120. — Of his works we have to do with the 
Biographies, fiioi irapdWiiKot, of distinguished men of Greece 
and Some, of whom generally two, the one a Greek, the other 
a Roman, are placed alongside of one another. Somewhere 
about fifty of these are preserved, among which those of 
Grassus, Pompey, Caesar, Brutus, and Antony are of special 
interest in connection with our history. 

5. Appian. Of Appian's life very little is known. He 
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says of himself at the coudasion of his historical work:' 
" I am Appian of Alexandria, who attained to the highest 
position of honour in my own land, and as a jorist con- 
ducted processes at Borne before the justiciary courts of 
the emperor, until the members of court deemed me fit to 
be made their procurator.'' From various passages in his 
works, it appears that he lived under Trajan, Hadrian, and 
Antoninus Piua The composition of his historical work 
falls in the time of Antoninus Pius, about A.D. 150. It 
treats of the history of Some, in twenty-four books. Instead 
of the synchronistic method, Appian chose to follow rather 
the ethnographic, " because he wished to give the history of 
events in each separate country in an imbroken narrative 
down to the time of its union with Home. Thus he gives 
also the history of Some in a series of special histories of 
the various lands and people that had been combined with 
the Soman Empire, describing in detail the history of each 
from the period of its first contact with Some down to the 
time of its absorption into the empire, and then sketching in 
a brief style the incidents of more recent times " (Bahr in 
Pauly's Beal'Encydop), Of the twenty-four books, the fol- 
lowing are extant : — Of books i-v. and ix., only fragments, 
but in a complete form; book vL ^I^fipiicq (scil. ioTopCa), 
viL ^Avvifialtci], viii Aifiv/cif xal Kapj(7)SoPLK'ij, xi. Svputxi) 
Kal IlapOiK'q (of which the part on the Parthian history is 
lost), xii MidpiBareiof;, xiii.— xvii. ^EfjkifyvXia (that is, the Civil 
War), xxiii Aaxi^icri or ^iKKvpiicri. The extant five books on 
the Civil War, xiii-xvii., are usually cited as Appian, Civ, i. 
ii iii. iv. v. ; the other books being named according to their 
contents as libyca (or Punica), Syriaca, etc. 

6. Dig Cassius, or, more correctly, Cassius Dio, was bom 
at Nicaea in Bithynia about A.D. 155. He spent the period 

'Fit/Afi vv^ttyopfVtttts M TUP fiettriXitip, f^^KP* (^* a^uit WtrpQXtuup fi^ivotiM, 
DIV. L VOL. L H 
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of his public life in Home, and occupied successively the 
positions of aedile, quaestor, praetor, and, about a.d. 221, 
Consul He administered the province of Africa as Pro- 
consul In A.D. 229 he retired from o&cial life. We have 
no information at all regarding his later days or about the 
date of his death. — ^His great work on Boman history was 
most probably composed about A.D. 211-222, but it was 
continued by him down to aj). 229. It consisted of eighty 
books, and comprised the whole Boman history from the 
arrival of Aeneas at Latium down to the year 229 after 
Christ The following portions are still preserved : — Of the 
first thirty-four books only short fragments ; more considerable 
pieces of books xxxv. and xxxvi. ; books xxxvii-liv. inclusive 
are complete, treating of the wars of Lucullus and Pompey 
with Mithridates, down to the death of Agrippa in b.g. 12 ; 
of books Iv.— Ix. inclusive, we have considerable portions ; 
but of the rest, books lxi.-lxxx., we have only an epitome 
made by Xiphilinus in the eleventh century ; while for the 
first thirty-four books we have not even this. 

2, Latin Writers. 

1. Cicero was bom on 3rd January b.c. 106, at Arpinum, 
and died on 7th December B.c. 43, a victim of the proscrip- 
tions of Antony and Octavian. Cicero's Orations and Epistles 
are generally recognised as a main source of information on 
the history of his times, and especially on the history of 
Sjrria during the years ro. 57—43. 

2. LiVT was bom at Patavium (Padua) in B.c. 59, and 
died in the same place a.d. 17. His great historical work 
treated of the history of Borne from the founding of the city 
down to the death of Dmsus, in 142 books. Of these, only 
thirty-five have been preserved, namely, the first, third, fourth 
decade, and the first half of the fifth. For the purpose of our 
history only the first half of the fifth decade comes into con- 
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sideration. It comprises books zli.— xlv., dealing with the period 
B.a 178—167. The summary of contents of the books that are 
lost, relating to more recent times, is still of some value to us. 

3. MoNUMENTUM Anctrakxth. Augustus at his death left 
behind him, besides other writings, a review of the most im- 
portant incidents in his reign, recorded on tablets of brass, 
and intended to be set up before his Mausoleum (Suetonius, 
Aug. 101 : ivdicem rerum a se gestarum, quern vdlet incidi in 
aeneis tdbtUus, qiuze arUe Mausoleum statuererUur). This review 
lias come down to us almost complete in consequence of its 
having been engraved, according to the Latin text, and in a 
Greek translation, on the marble walls of the temple of 
Augustus at Ancyra in Galatia. What is there wanting in 
the Latin text is so far supplied by the fragments of the Greek 
translation that only unimportant blanks remain. Another copy 
of the Greek text is found in a temple at Apollonia in Pisidia, 
whereof also extracts are still preserved. — ^This comprehensive 
documentary memorial is, together with the histories of Dio 
Cassius and Suetonius, our chief authority for the reign of 
Augustus. — ^The most recent and most correct editions are : 
1. Perrot, Exploration archdologique de la Oalatie et de la 
BOkynie, etc., 1862-1872, pi. 25-29; 2. Corpus Inscript. 
Lot. iii 1873, pp. 769-799, 1054, 1064; 3. Bergk, Augusti 
rerum a se gestarum indicem, ed. 1873 ; 4. Mommsen, Bes 
gestae divi Augttsti, ex monumentis Ancyrano et Apolloniensi 
iterum edidit ; accedunt tabulae undedm, Berol. 1883, with a 
thoroughly comprehensive and informing commentary. 

4. TAdTUS was bom about a.d. 65, and was praetor in A.D. 
88, and Consul in a.d. 98. The date of his death is unknown. 
He seems to have been still alive at the beginning of the reign 
of Hadrian, and may therefore have died somewhere about A.D. 
120. — Of his historical works, the Annals, which in sixteen or 
eighteen books — tiieit exact number is not certainly known — 
treated of the times of Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, and Nero, 
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that is, of the period from a.d. 14 to A.D. 68, are admittedly 
the most important original authority for the history of these 
times, and so, too, for the history of Syria. They are arranged 
annalistically, so that they afiford a sure determination of the 
chronology. A great piece is wanting in the middle. There 
are extant: books i-iv. complete, v. and vi. partly, and 
xi.-xyi. defective at the beginning and the end. The por- 
tions preserved eml»tice the period of Tiberius, the second 
half of the reign of Claudius and that of Nero, with the ex- 
ception of its close. — Of his other great work, the History, 
which consisted of twelve or fourteen books, dealing with the 
reigns of Galba, Otho, Vitellius, Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian, 
that is, from a.d. 68 to aj). 96, only a fragment remains, 
books i.-iv. and a part of book v., treating of a.d. 68—70. 
Of special interest for us is Book v. 1-13, where Tacitus, by 
means of a few graphic strokes, gives a sketch of the histoiy 
of the Jewish people down to the war with Titus. 

6. Suetonius. In regard to his life-course, we know that 
his youth synchronizes with the reign of Domitian, A.D. 81—96 ; 
that he had the rank of tribune conferred upon him during 
the reign of Trajan, a.d. 98—117; and that under SEadrian, 
A.D. 117-138, he was made Tuagister epistolarum, but after- 
wards received his dismissal from that emperor. Among his 
writings only the Vitae XIL Imperaiorum come into con- 
sideration in connection with our history. The twdvt Im- 
peratores are : Caesar, Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, 
Nero, Galba, Otho, Vitellius, Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian. 

6. Teggus Pgmpeius (Justinus) wrote under Augustus a 
universal history from Ninus down to his own times, in forty- 
four books, with special reference to the history of Macedonia 
and the Diadochen dynasty, full of material, carefully com- 
piled and resting on good Greek authorities. — ^The work itself 
is lost. Only the lists of contents or prologi of the forty- 
four books are preserved, and an epitome which a certain 
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JyaimuBy probably in the age of the AntoniDes, drew up. 
Even this short epitome is itself so full of material, that it 
fc^ms for us an important source of information regarding 
the Seleucid period 

E. — ^The Rabbinical Literatube. 

Compare specially : Zunz, Dit gottesdienstlichen Vortrdge der 
Juden, 1832. — For the bibliography : "Wolf, Bibliotheca Hebraea, 
4 vols. 1715-1733.— Flirst, Bibliotheca Jttdaica, 3 vols. 1849- 
1863. — Steinschneider, Catalogus librorum fiebraeorum in Biblio- 
theca Bodleiana, Berol. 1852-1860. — Zedner, Catalogue of the 
Hebrew Books in the Library of the British Museum, London 
1867. — Strack, Bibliographischer Abriss der neuhebr. Litteraiur, 
in Lehrb. der neuhebr. Sprache und Litt, by Siegfried and Strack, 
1884, p. 93 S. 

Sy " Rabbinical Literature " we understand that literature 
which has grown up out of the professional labours of the 
Rabbis or scribes. These labours consisted, not indeed exclu- 
sively, but mainly, in learned discussions and criticism of the 
Scriptares. Of such productions we have two different classes, l 
On the 6ne hand, some have discussed the law hypercritically/ 
in the juVist style ; on the other hand, some have expanded\ 
and developed the sacred history and religious and ethical 
views by means of learned combinations. The productions of 
the first sort constitute the Halacha, or the traditional law ; 
the productions of the second kind form the Haggada, or the ! 
legends, embracing religious and moral contents. For further i 
information about both, see § 25, IIL ' 

The Halacha and Haggada were transmitted for the first 
hundred years by oral tradition only. In the Halacha strict 
adherence to literal accuracy in the transmission was insisted 
upon ; whereas in the Haggada, greater freedom was given to 
dubjective opinion and imagination. The final fixing of both in 
numerous and comprehensive literary works makes up what we 
style the Rabbinical Literature. The origin of this literature 
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dates almost without exception from the earliest years of the 
period immediately after that treated in our history. Only 
the Haggadic treatment of (xenesis, which is known under 
the name of the Book of JuhUees, belongs to our period ; as 
do also the earliest, but no longer extant, contributions to the 
Halacha. But almost the whole of the rabbinical literature 
that has been preserved reaches no farther back than the last 
decade of the second century after Christ It is nevertheless 
an invaluable source for the times of Christ, for tile fountain 
of the there fixed traditions is to be sought away back, not 
merely in the times of Christ, but in yet earlier periods. 

The Halacha has been written down partly in close connec- 
tion with the Scripture text, therefore in the form of com- 
mentaries upon Scripture, partly in systematic order, grouping 
the materials under various headings according to the subjects 
dealt with. The works belonging to the latter class very soon 
obtained the pre-eminence. They embrace — 1. The Mishna ; 
2. The Tosephta ; 3. The Jerusalem Talmud ; 4. The Baby- 
lonian Talmud. They may be comprehended under the general 
designation of Talmudical Literature. In all of them Haggada 
is mixed up with Halacha; this blending being most conspicuous 
in the Babylonian Talmud, and least discernible in the Mishna. 

The Haggada makes its appearance mainly in the form of 
commentaries on the Scripture text The Halachic, as well 
as the Haggadic commentaries, may be comprehended under 
; the general name of Midrashim. 

The traditional conception of the Scripture text is given 
expression to in the Aramaic translations or the Targums. 
They too, therefore, are to be mentioned here, although in the 
form in which they have come down to us they are probably 
to be dated about one hundred years after the time of Christ 

Finally, as the residuum of historical tradition, we must 
refer to still other historical works which make reference to 
the period of which we treat 
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I. The Talmudical Litbkaturk. 

i 

1. TheMishna. 

The word njKte {stat. constntct, n3wp, varied from wete, stat, 
eofistruct. n^f?) has generally been rendered by the Church 
Fathers by Sevripc^ai^} This is correct, inasmuch as the verb 
^^, according to its root significance, means Bevrepouv, to 
repeat.' But in later usage " to repeat " came to be equiva- 
lent to " the teaching or learning of the oral law," tradUiones 
docere or discere. For the mode of imparting such instruction 
ivas by the teacher dictating the matter again and again to the 
pupils, or even by the pupils themselves being made to repeat 
it over and over again.' Hence *^fp, which properly means 

^ A rich collection of patristic passages is given by Hody, De bibliorum 
text%bvsorigtnalihi8,eUi, 1705, pp. 238-240. — I select the following: — Jerome, 
Eput 121 ad Algasiam^ quaest. x. : "1 would fail to tell of the multitude 
of the traditions of the Pharisees which are now called divrf^opaf/^, and 
which are silly fables. For indeed the size of my hook forhids ; and so 
many are vile, that I would hlush to quote them." — The same in Epist, 18 
ad Damasumj c 20 : " But lest we should seem to omit any of those which 
the Jews call hurefMrsts, in which they treat of all kinds of knowledge," etc. 
— In his Oomm. on Isa. viii. : "Shammai, therefore, and HiUel, of whom the 
former is a quibhling, and the latter a profane interpreter of traditions and 
IttntpAwsis, make void the precepts of their own law." — In Comm, on laa. 
liz.: ''despising the law of God, and following traditions of men, which 
they call hvrtpaHrufJ' — In his Comm. on Ezek, zxxvL : " For we expect the 
heavenly Jerusalem gemmed and golden, not according to Jewish fables, 
which they call ^tvnpuaui.^^ — In Comm, on Hos. Hi. : " Loving traditions 
of men and dreams of Itvnpoaus.'* — ^^ his Comm. on Matt. xxii. 23 : 
Fharisaei tradiHonum et ohsenxUionv/m^ quas iUi hurtptwut vocant, justUia/m 
praeferebant. — For passages from Epiphanius, see under, note 24. — In the 
Constitutiones ApostoL i. 6, ii. 5, vL 22, the ritual part of the Mosaic law is 
called htnipaats, in contradistinction to the true »6fios, or moral law. 

The teachers of the Itvnpuaui were called ItvTiparett, Euseb. Fraep, 
evangeL xi 5. 3, xii 1. 4. — Jerome on Isa iii. 10, and on Hab. ii. : 
Audivi Liddae quendam de Hebraeisy qui sapiena apud Uloa et luntpatris 
vocabatuTf narrantem hujuemodi fabulam, 

' So in the hiblical Hehrew. Compare also Sankedrin xL 2, meaning 
to do something over again. 

* nyt^, to teach, e.g. Taanith iv. 4; n3W yCHH^ 'l H^n 13, "thus was 
R Joshua wont to teach." Compare Jerome, Epist 121 ad Alqasiam, 
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'' repetition,'' came to be regarded as signifying the doctrine of 
the law, and even the doctrine of the oral law as distinguished 
from the written Thora.* 

' The work specially designated by the name Mishna is the 
oldest codification of the traditional Jewish law that has come 
down to us.' The material is here arranged according to its 
contents, distributed into six groups (Q^*]p), containing alto- 
gether sixty tracts (nirDDO, ting. nSDQ). In our printed 
editions, by subdivision their number is increased to sixty- 
three.^ Each tract, again, is divided into chapters (Q^l?7?); 
each chapter into paragraphs (nl^^fisto). The chapter division 
is very old ; but the position and numbering of paragraphs is 
modem, and in the printed editions vary very considerably 
from those of the manuscripts. — ^The language of the Mishna 
is Hebrew ; its contents, as we might expect, almost purely 
Halachic. Only two tracts, Ahoth and Middoth, are Hag- 

quaest x. : *' When on certain days they expound their traditiona to their 
disciples, they are wont to say 0/ ao^nl hurtpawtp, that is, the wise teach 
traditions." In the sense of " to learn," e,g, Aholh iii. 7 : '* Whoever goes 
on the way and repeats (nsiS^) and interrupts his repetitions (p^DDOl 
VUfi^), and says, How beautiful is this tree, how beautiful is this field, 
Scripture regards him as one who has forfeited his life." — Ahoth iL 4 : 
''Say not, Wlien I have time I will learn (nSfiS^) : for perhaps thou wilt 
have no time.'' 

* Sometimes, as in the passage Ahoth iiL 7, quoted in the previous note, 
n^e^ may be translated " repetition ; ** sometimes by *' instruction,'' as in 
Ahoth iiL 8 : " Whoever forgets a part of his lesson on the law (nriK "111 
\rDC^ZDtD)> ie regarded by Scripture as," etc But, as a rule, it simply means 
the traditional doctrine of the law, especially in distinction from the 
written text, KnpD> Kiddusehin i. 10 ; Ahoth v. 21. In cases where later 
scholars teach dififerently from earlier ones, the earlier doctrine is called 
TOS^ m^, Kethvhoth v. 3 ; Nasir yi. 1 ; GUtin v. 6 ; SanhedHn iiL 4 ; 

Edujoth viL 2. The Mishna is distinguished from the Halacha by pre- 
senting the legal tradition as the subject of instruction rather than as a 
judicial code. 

* According to the original ordinance preserved, for example, in the 
cod. de Rom 138, Baba kamma, Baba mexia, and Bdba hathra form together 
only one tracts and also the Sanhedrin and Makkoih only one. Compare 
also Strack in Henog's RtairEnGydop. 2 Aufl. xviii. 300 t 
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gadic ; and besides, Haggadic elements, to a small extent, are 
found in the conclusion of the tracts, or in the explanation of 
particular Halachas.' 

The names and contents of the sixty-three tracts are as 
follows : ^ — 

First Seder. Q^H '°- 

1. Berachoth, ^3")-^, on formulae of blessings and prayers. 

2. Peay HMB, on the comers of fields which in harvest must 

be left unreaped for the poor; and generally on the 
right of the poor in the produce of the soil, according 
to Lev. xix. 9, 10, xxiiL 22 ; Deut. xxiv. 19-22. 

3. Demaiy ^*^p'n, on the treatment of the fruit, especially about 

anything where it is doubtful whether it ought to be 
tithed or not 

4. Kilajim, &?Kp2), on the illegal mixing of what is hetero- 

geneous in the animal and vegetable kingdoms, and in 
clothing, according to Lev. xix. 19 ; Deut. xxiL 9—11. 

5. Shebiith, n^r?f > on the Sabbatical year. 

6. Teruinoth, rrtiMiri, on the dues of the priests. 

7. Maaseroihy nhbj» on the tithes of the Levites. 

8. Maaser sheni, ^^^ "^l???, on secondary tithes, which are 

taken after the payment of the first tithes, and must, 
according to Deut xiv. 22 ff., be paid at Jerusalem. 

9. Challa. n?n^ on the dough offerings, a l-24th of the baking 

for home use, and 1-4 8 th of the baking for sale, which, 
according to Num. xv. 17 ff., is to be given to the 
priest& 

* Compare Zanz, Die goUeediemU, VorirUge der Juden^ p. 86 ff. A general 
sketch of the Haggadas in the Mislma is given in Pinner^s translation in 
Cterman of the tract Berachoth, Introduction. 

' A more detailed list of contents is given by Pressel in Herzog, Ist ed. xv. 
620-639, and also hj Strack in Herzog, 2nd ed. xviii. 305-326.— The list of 
contents given above is mainly derived from '* the explanatory list " given 
in Delitzsch's Commentary on the Spittle to he Bomam (1870), pp. 112^118. 
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10. Orla, ntny, on the prohibition against using the fruits of 

newly - planted trees during the first three yearSy 
according to Lev. xix. 23-25. 

11. Bikkurim, Q^^aa, on the presenting of the firstlings of the 

produce of the ground. 

Second Seder, "^Jrto 'd. 

1. Shdbbath, na^, on the Sabbath festival. 

2. £ruhin, V?^'^V., on the binding together of separate localities 

for the purpose of freer movement on the Sabbath. 

3. Pesachim, D^npB, on the Passover festival 

4. Shekalim, &v^^« on the half-shekel tax^ Ex. xxx. 11 fC; 

Matt, xvii 24. 

5. Toma, Kpf\ on the " day/' that is, the great day of 

atonement. 

6. SvJckay nap, on the Feast of Tabernacles. 

7. Beza, nya, or Yom tob, aio or, whether one may eat an 

egg laid on a feast day, and generally on the observ- 
ance of feast and Sabbath days. 

8. Bosh Hashana, ^yf^ B^ftO, on the New Year festival 

9. Taanith, n^3jn, on the days of fasting and mourning. 

10. Megilla, nppD, on the reading of the '' roll/' that is, of the 

book of Esther, and generally on the Feast of Purim. 

11. Moed katan, \^\> *iIflD, on the feast days intervening be- 

tween the first and last feast days of the great 
festivals. 

12. Chaff iga, n^^?!!^, on the duty of appearing at Jerusalem to 

offer at the three great festivals. 

Third Seder, DTJ 'C 

1, JtX>amoth, rt»a*., on levirate marriage with the brother-in- 

law, according to Deut. xxv. 5-10. 

2. KethuioOi, nlavna, on marriage contracts. 
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3. Nedarim, '^^'I?> on vows, especially with reference to their 

validity in the case of women, according to Lev. xxvii. 
and Num. xxx. 

4. Nasir, "^^i on the Nazarite vow, according to Num. vi. 

and xxx. 

5. Sota, n»iD, on proceeding against one suspected of adul- 

tery, according to Num. v. 11-31. 

6. OUtin, r??, on writings of divorcement (o?), and what gives 

legal daim to the obtaining of a divorce. 

7. Kiddushin, r?^'*P, on betrothal 

Fourth Seder, ri?\W 'o. 

1. JRoJa kamma, K©5 ^??, " the first gate," the first division 

of the threefold treatise on injuries, treating of the 
legal damages due for various kinds of injuries done 
by one to another. 

2. Bdba mezia, KJT?? «??, " the middle gate," treats of com- 

plaints and claims, especially between masters and 
slaves, employers and employed, borrowers and 
lenders. 

3. JBdba hathra, iona tci3, " the last gate," on the municipal 

regulations most influential upon the development of 
social life. 

4. SanJiedrin, n*?!???, on the Sanhedrim and the criminal 

law. 

5. Makkoth, ri<3D, on punishment by flogging. 

6. Shelmoth, nlyufi^', on oaths and offences against sanctity. 

7. Edujoth, n^**!]?, " witnesses," contains controverted proposi- 

tions from all departments ; the traditional validity is 
" witnessed to " by celebrated authorities.® 

* The name of this tract, according to Levy, Neuhebraiseh. Wihrterbucky 
in. 620, ought to be given as Ediyoth; and Strack in Herzog's Real- 
Encydopaediey zviii. 319, has been induced to accede to this demand. 
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8. Aboda sara, nnr n^3g, on idolatry and generally on 

heathenism. 

9. Aboth, niatjt, or Pirke Aboth, TfiM ^g^B, a collection of 

sentences from the most famous scribes, dating from 
somewhere about B.C. 200 to A.D. 200.* 
10. Horayoth^ ninin, decisions on unintentional ofifences 
caused by erroneous decisions of the Sanhedrim, and 
on unintentional offences of the high priests and 
princes. 

Fifth Seder, CS^Bnj 'd. 

1. Sehachim, Q^n?J, on sacrifices. 

2. Menachothy JT^njp, on meat-offerings. 

3. ChuUin, IT^n, on the right method of slaying animals not 

to be offered, and on the eating thereof. 

4. Bechoroih, TMoii^ on the sanctifying of the first-bom among 

men and cattle. 
6. Arachin, T?]V,, " treasures," treating, according to Lev. xxviL, 
of the redemption of persons and things which had 
been devoted to the service of the sanctuary, or had 
so devoted themselves. 

6. Temura, *^^^, on the exchanging of things devoted to 

God, Lev. xxviL 10. 

7. Kerithoth, rtnna, on the penalty of extermination, or 

rather what those have to do who have uninten- 

Bat the solitary example on which Levy relies, namely, maUciyath, is not 
in point, since even in that instance the correct rendering would be 
maikuyoUL So also for chanvih we have manuscript authority in its 
plural form of ehanuyothf e.g. cod, de Roan 138 has in Aboda Bora L 4 and 
Tchoroth vi. 3, nniH- 

* No tract of the Mishna has been so often printed and translated as 
this. Some of the more recent editions are mentioned in Div. ii vol. iiL 
p. 30. In addition, compare Eighteen Treatises from the Mishna, by 
Baphall and de Sola, giving translations of Berachoth, Kilijim, Shebiith, 
Erubin, Peeachim, Yoma, Sukka, Yom Tob, Bosh Hashana, etc, London 
1845. 
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tionally broken a command which involves the penalty 
of utter destruction. 

8. MeUa, ^yo, on the embezzlement of things devoted to 

God, Num. V. 6-8. 

9. Tamid, "T^n, of daily morning and evening sacrifices, and 

generally of the daily temple service. 

10. Middoth, ^^P, of the size and arrangements of the temple. 

11. Kinnim, Mi?, of the offerings of doves by the poor, 

according to Lev. v. 1-10 and xii. 8. 

Sixth Seder, rtnno 'D. 

1. Kelim, D^s, on household furniture and its purifying. 

2. Ohalothy ni7nk, on the defilement of tents and houses, 

specially by the dead, according to Num. xix. 

3. Negaim, D^J^, on leprosy. 

4. Para, niB, on the red heifer, that is, on atonement for 

pollution contracted from the dead, according to 
Num. xix. 

5. Tohoroth, ^y}^, of the lesser kinds of defilements. 

6. Mikwaoth, rt«}pp, of the water fitted for bathing and 

washing. 

7. Nidda, rnp, of the defilement peculiar to the female sex. 

8. Machshirin, PT??, properly " making fit," treating of the 

liquids which, falling upon fruits, render or do not 
render them impure, according to Lev. xi. 34, 38. 

9. Sabim, D^?T, on the running of ulcers and bloody issue& 

10. Tdnd yom, Di^ ^30, treats of the defilement which is 

removed by bathing, but requires isolation until the 
going down of the sun. 

11. Tadayim, ^V^ on the pollution and the cleansing, washing 

of the hands. 

12. Ukzin, rVp^V, on the defilement of fruits through their 

stalks and rinds or husks. 
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Tolerably sure results in regard to the age and origin of 
this work may also be gained from certain indications given 
in the text itself. In innumerable instances, where the 
opinions of scholars on particular points of law are divergent, 
not only is the view of the majority given, but the views of 
the dissenting scholar or scholars, with the distinct mention 
of the names. In this way somewhere about 150 authorities 
are quoted in the Mishna ; the most, indeed, only very seldom, 
but some almost through all the tracts. The most frequently 
cited authorities are the following : ^° — 

First Generation, from about A.D. 70 to A.D. 100. 

Babban^^ Jochanan ben Sakkai, 23 times. — B. Zadoc or 
Zadduc.^^ — ^R. Chananya, president of the priests, D^^run po, 
12 times. — R Elieser ben Jacob.^ 

Second Gfeneration, from about a«d. 100 to A.D. 130. 

A. Older Group : Babban Gamaliel IL, 84 times. — ^R 
Joshua [ben Chananya]," 146 times. — B. Elieser [ben Hyr- 
canos], 324 times. — B. Eleasar ben Asarya, 38 times. — B. 
Dosa ben Archinos, 19 times. — "R. Eleasar, son of B. Zadduc^ 

B. Younger Group: R Ishmael, 71 times. — R Akiba [ben 

10 Since the editionB vacillate here and there as to the name, I may aay 
that the numbers given by me are taken from the so-called Jost edition of 
the Mishna, Berlin 1832-1834. 

^1 On the title Babban, see Div. ii voL L p. 316. The simple letter B 
signifies BabbL 

^' The name Babbi Zadoc, or properly Zadduc, occurs sixteen times. 
But probably an older and a jounger scholar have the same name. 

IS The name R Elieser ben Jacob occurs forty times. Probably here 
also two bearers of the same name are to be dlBtinguished. 

1^ Those patronymics which are, as a rule, not given in the Miahnft^ 
are enclosed above in brackets. 

1^ With reference to this name, the same may be said as about R 
Zadduc 
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Joseph]], 278 times. — R Taiphon, 51 times. — "R. Jochanan 
ben Nun, 38 times. — R Simon ben Asai, or simply Ben Asai, 
in the one form 4, in the other 21 times. — R Jochanan 
ben Beroka^ 11 times. — R Jose the Galilean, 26 times. — 
R Simon ben Kannos, or simply Ben K^annos, in each of 
these forms 6 times. — Abba Saul, 20 times. — R Judah 
ben Bethera, 16 times. 

Third OenercUion, from aJxmt A.D. 130 to A J). 160. 

R Judah [ben Hai, or more correctly Elai], 609 times. — 
R Jose [ben Chalephta], 335 times. — R. Meir, 331 times. — 
R Simon [ben Jochai], 325 times. — Babban Simon ben 
Gamaliel II., 103 times. — R Nehemiah, 19 times, — B. 
Chananya ben Antigonos, 13 times. 

Fourth Oeneration, from about ad. 160 to A.D. 200. 

Rabbi \i,e. R Juda ha-Nasi or ha-kadosh], 37 times. — E. 
Jose, son of R Judah [ben Elai], 14 times. 

The chronology which has been here adopted, while in its 
leading outlines perfectly certain, cannot be vouched for in 
every individual case. The fact that the men enumerated 
in the same generation were really contemporary with one 
another, is evidenced by the circumstance of their being 
more or less frequently referred to in the Mishna as disputing 
with one another. Thus, for example, we find Babban 
Gamaliel 11., R Joshua, B. Elieser, and R Akiba frequently 
engi^ed together in conversation and discussion, and that, 
indeed, with such indications as show that R Akiba was a 
younger contemporary of the three previously named.^* So, 
too, we often find disputing with one another, R Judah, B. 

16 For the documenta, see Div. ii vol. i. pp. 361-^379, § 25, notes 199 
and 207. 
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Jose, B. Meir, and R Simon. And in a similar way in 
respect to other scholars mentioned here, it can be determined 
with more or less certainty to which of the four generations 
each belonged. — But further, also, the succession of the 
generations can be ascertained by similar statements in the 
Mishna. R Joshua and R Elieser were pupils of Eabban 
Jochanan ben Sakkai;^^ also, R. Akiba is so described.^ 
The men of the third generation, too, are linked on with 
the men of the second by personal relationships, etc.^ — 
Finally, we are furnished with various outstanding points 
for the sure determination of an absolutely correct chronology. 
Babban Jochanan ben Sakkai is said to have made various 
arrangements " after the temple had been destroyed ]"^ he 
was therefore alive immediately after that event. With 
this also agrees the statement that Akiba, who was about a 
generation younger, was a contemporary of Barcochba and a 
martyr during the war of Hadrian. In a like manner we 
may deal with the rest." 

Our statistics, then, have thus proved that the Mishna 

^' Ahoth ii. 8. Compare Edujoth viii. 7. Yadayim iv. 3 at the end. 

" Sota V. 2. 

^* R. Jose passes a judgment in presence of R Akiba {Terumoth iv. 
13).— R Judah was still a hearer of R Tarphon (Nedarim vi 6). — R 
Simon takes part in a disputation with R Akiba {Machschirin vi. 8). — R. 
Jose, Judah, and Simon tell about the views of R Elieser and R Joshua 
(KerUhoth iv. 2, 3). 

'^ Sukka iii. 12. Bosh hcuhana iv. 1, 3, 4. Menachoth x. 5. 

'^ Documentary evidence for all the above statements is much too 
voluminous to be given here. In single cases where the Misbna gives no 
decision, the sources that follow, Tosephta and Talmud, are drawn upon. 
On the men of the first and second generations more particulars are to be 
found in Div. ii voL L pp. 366-379. On the third and fourth generations, 
compare literature given in Div. ii. voL i. p. 351, especially the articles 
in Hamburger's Eeal-Eneyclopaedie fur Bibd und Talmvd, pt ii. ; also 
Strack in Herzog's Real-Encyclopaedief zviii. 346-350. — I may mention 
that I have intentionally characterized the two groups of the second 
generation, not as two generations, because they are more closely con- 
nected with one another than either is with the first or with the third 
generation* 
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most have been collected and edited toward the end of the 
second century after Christ, for in a later composition it 
might be expected that more recent authorities would have 
been employed. In fact, the composition of the work has 
been ascribed to R Judah ha-Nasi, or ha-kadosh, called also 
simply Babbi, who lived at the end of the second centnry 
after Christ'' But our statistics teach us something more 
even than this. It is clear that a couple of thousand of 
statements about the views of particular scholars could not 
have been transmitted by oral traditions. If in a work issued 
toward the end of the second century, by various scholars of 
earlier generations, even a couple of hundred particular 
decisions were communicated (by B. Judah ben Elai over six 
hundred !), there must have been written sources at their 
command. But the result of our statistics makes it probable 
that the final redaction had been preceded by two earlier 
summaries of written documents, one from the age of the 
second generation, and one from the time of the third genera- 
tion. Certain phenomena in the text of the Mishna itself 
favour this theory,'^ as well as some rather obscure and 

'* Compare on him : Bodek, Marcus Aurelitu Antoninus als Zeitgenosse 
und Freund des Rabhi Jehuda horNad ; also under title : R&mische Kaiser 
injudischen QueUeny Thl. i 1868. — (^elbbaus, RaJbhi Jehuda Hanassi und 
die Redaction des Mischnay Vienna 1880. Compare here : Strack, Theolog. 
Literaturzeitung, 1881, 52 ff. — Hamburger, Real-£ncyclopaedie fur Bibel und 
Talmudy Abtb. ii. pp. 440-450 (art Jehuda der FUrst), — Some more 
literature in Strack, Herzog, xviii. 349. — On the period and the date of the 
death of R Judah ha-Naei, long discussions have been carried on between 
Rapoport and Jost. See Fiirst, Bibliotheca Judaica^ ii. 48, and the com- 
plete report in Bodek, pp. 11-64 ; also Jost^ Gesch, des Judenthums und 
seiner Secteny ii. 118 ff. — Rapoport takes A.D. 192 as the year of his death ; 
Jost, A.D. 219-220. The grounds for either are not very certain, but Eapo- 
port's view seems more probable, though his statements about a friendly 
intercourse between Marcus Aurelius and Judah are very problematical 

** Kdiniy fin, " R. Jose said : Happy thou Kelim (d^^3 I^B^K)* to 
begin with pollution and end wath poverty." It then appears that a 
redaction of the tract Kelim appeared in the times of R. Jose [ben Cha- 
lephta]. — ^On various stages in the fixing of the tradition, whether oral or 

DIV. I. VOL. L I 
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doubtful traditional The opinion^ still firmly maintained by 
many Jewish scholars, that written documents are not to be 
found before the time of Judah ha-Nasi, indeed not even in 
his days, is based upon the assumed prohibition of a written 
record of the Hakcha, of which, however, the age and range of 
application are extremely uncertain.^ — ^At any rate this much 
is beyond dispute, that in the Mishna the Jewish law is codified 
in that form which it retained in the schools of Palestine 
from the end of the first to the end of the second century 
after Christ 

2. TosepUa. 

The Mishna of R Judah ha-Nasi has generally received 
canonical rank, and has served as the basis for the further 

written, light is shed by such passages as treat of the meaning of proposL 
tions laid down by older scholars, e,g. Ohatoth ii. 3 ; Tohoroth ix. 3. 

s^ Epiphanius, Haer. 33. 9 : A/ ydp Tetpat^cvuf rip vpiafiuriptip ^tntpiwtif 
vetpeL rot( 'IovS«/oif Xiyoprtu. 'EJol ^i avrat riovmpte' fiU» pth i tig Spaptm 
Mtnwwf ^p^fUtiT ^ivripm di 4 rov iMtXov^iyov 'P«/3/3i 'Ax//9»* rphn 'Ai3«i 
vroi 'Iot/)«* rvretprm rup vIZp * AffUfiupaiov. In almost the same language 
Epiphanius expresses himself in another passage, Haer, 16 : Atintpit^m li 
vap* minoig rhvaptg ^ap' ptiet pttp t!f Spofia MMtaiug rov vpo^irov, ^tvripm 
df tie rov Mm9»»y^op itinttp ^Axifitip wrtt xaMvpupop 9 Baptucifitu' etkkii 
^ tlf Toy *Aphclp v'AyyaiirTejr Ktil 'Iei/)«y* iripst if ilfrcvg vit^e 'AffaputPttiou. 
Quite a wrong statement is made in a third passage, Haer. 42 : pMt . . . 
x»rt if i irmpa^is avrolg yiyopt T»y TrpwfivripmPf »«i tvpimg Srt rtiv 
pbip A«/3i) fttrd rtjp tx BetfivZpos tTripoliop^ rov ^ *A«//3« x«i vpo rttp 
Btt/SvXttWxwf alxfAtt>M9iuPt ytyipm^u^ tup 2f vidip * Avoetfiapetiov ip ;c^o»o/f 
*A7<fieiplpov K»l 'AptUxov. — By the "Deuteroses of Moses,'' is meant 
Deuteronomy; by the '* Mishna of the Asmoneans,** most likely the 
ordinances of John Hyrcanus, who set aside the Pharisaic statutes, and 
so created a new system of law. A code of this Asmonean law is, it would 
seem, referred to in Megillath Taanith, § 10. Compare Derenbourg, 
Histoire de la Paledine, p. 103. — Mention is also made of a series of 
Halachoth by R. Akiba in Tosephta Sabim i., while by " the Mishna of 
Akiba'' in Sanhedrin iiL 4^ only his oral doctrine is to be understood. 
Compare on Akiba's work as a redactor : Zunz, Die goUesdieruUiehen 
Vortrdge der Juderij p. 46 ; Jost, Oeschiehle der JudenthumSy ii. 112 ; Gr&tz, 
GeschidUe der Judefiy iv. 430 t 

>0 For more detailed information, see Strack in Herzog, Beal^Encydop. 
xviiL 831-337. According to Qratz, even in the fourth century the 
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development of the law Another collection that has come 
down to us, the so-called Tosephta, Hnertn, addUamentum^ 
has not attained such a rank. The material here gathered 
together belongs essentially to the age of the Tannaites 
(D^tcari in Aramaic, meaning Seurepwral, the scholars of the 
age of the Mishna). The arrangement is quite the same as 
that of the Mishna. Of the sixty- three tracts of the Mishna, 
only Ahoth, Tamid, Middoth, and Kinnim are wanting in the 
Tosephta. The other fifty-nine tracts, not merely fifty-two, 
as Zunz in his GottesdienstlicJien Vortrage afSrms, have their 
exact parallels in the Tosephta. The two are therefore 
closely related. The precise nature of their relationship has 
not yet indeed been made sufficiently clear. But there are 
at least two points which may be stated with absolute 
certainty: — 1. That the Tosephta is laid out in accordance 
with the plan of the Mishna, and professes to be an expansion 
of it, as the name itself implies ; and 2. That the redactors 

Mishna had not yet been committed to writing. — Frankel especially, in 
modem times, has insisted upon the assumption of written Mishna 
collections before that of R. Judah ha-Nasi. In his Hodegetica in 
Mis^nam, 1859, he assigns a Mishna to R Akiba and one to R Meir. 
Compare further : Lewy, Ueber einige Fragmente aw der Mischna des Abba 
Saulj Berlin 1676. — Derenbourg, Histoire de la Palestine, pp. 399-401. — 
Hoffmann, Di erste Mischna und die Conlroversen der Tannadm (Jahres- 
bericht des Babbiner-Seminares in Berlin, 1882). — Lemer, Die UUesten 
Mischna-Compantionem (Mag, fur die JViesensch, des Judenth, xiii. 1886). — 
Derenbourg sums up his opinion as follows {Jtevue des itudes juives, vi. 
41) : " It is well known that from the time of the destruction of the 
second temple down to the commencement of the third century of the 
Christian era, there have been different redactions of the Mishna. The 
first complete redaction seems to have been undertaken by R Akiba 
before the war of Hadrian. Upon the reopening of the schools under the 
first Antonine, B. Meir resumed the same work, and then B. Judah the 
patriarch, descended from the famous family of Hillel, composed the 
code which has served as a basis for all subsequent rabbinical studies." 

'^ Not to be confounded with the Tosaphoth, the explanations of the 
Babylonian Talmud from the French rabbinical schools of the Middle 
Ages. See on these Tosaphists: Zunz, Zur Geschichte und lAteratur, 
1845, p. 29 ff. 
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had at their command in carryiDg out their scheme sources 
which are older than our Mishna. Hence, on the one hand, 
in the Tosephta we have authorities cited which belong to 
the post - Mishna times ; while, on the other hand, the 
Tosephta has not unfrequently retained the original and 
complete literal quotation where the Mishna has given only 
an abbreviated text.^ The Haggada bulk much more largely 
in the Tosephta than in the Mishna. 

A complete separate edition of the Tosephta was issued for 
the first time quite recently by Zuckermandel, Tosephta nach 
den Erfurter und Wiener Handschriften mit Parallelstellen und 
Varianten, Pasewalk 1880. Supplement containiug summary, 
register, and glossary, Treves 1882-1883. — On the Erfurt 
manuscript: Zuckermandel, Die Erfurter Handschrift der 
Tossefta, Berlin 1876 ; and Lagarde, Si/mmicta, i. 1877, pp. 
153-155. — Previous to this, leaving out of account separate 
editions of special portions, the Tosephta had appeared only 
in the editions of the AlfasL On these and on the separate 
editions of portions, see Flirst, Bibliotheca Jvdaica^ i. 34-36, 173; 
Steinschneider, CcUaiogus librorum Kebr, in biblioth, Bodletana, 
coL 647 sq., 1087 sqq. ; Alter Zedner, CcUalogue of the Hebrew 
Books in the Library of the British Museum., pp. 365 f., 757. 

A great part of the Tosephta, consisting of some thirty-one 
tracts, is translated into Latin in Ugolini Thesaurus antiqui- 
tatum sacrarum : in vol xvii. Schahbath, Ervhin, and Pesachim ; 
in vol. xviii. the other nine tracts of the second Seder; in vol. 
xix. the following eight tracts of the fifth Seder : Sebachim, Mena- 
choth, Chullin, Bechoroth, Temura, Meila, Kerithoth, Arachin ; 
in vol XX. the whole of the eleven tracts of the first Seder. 

On the Tosephta generally, compare : Zunz, Die gottesdienst- 
lichen Vortrage der Juden, 1832, pp. 50 f., 87 f. — Diinner, 
Die Theorien uber Wesen und Urspning der Tosephta kritisch 
dargestellt, Amsterdam 1874. — Zuckermandel, VerMltniss der 
Tosifta zur Mischna und der jervsalemischen Gemara zur 
habylonischen {Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissensch. 
des JudentJiums, 1874-1875). By the same, Tosifta- Variantem 

*' From this Zuckermandel has wrongly concluded that the Tosephta 
preserved to us contains the original parts of the Palestinian Mishna 
which formed the text of the Jerusalem Gemara, while our Mishna has 
sprung up in the Babylonian Amora school as a new codex, partly 
abridged, partly amended, from the Tosephta. 
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{Monaisschrifty 1880-1881). — Schwarz, Bie Tosifta des Tractates 
Sabbath in ikrem Verhdltnisse zur Mischna kritisch untersucht, 
Carlsruhe 1879. By the same, Die Tosifta des Tractates 
Ervbin in ihrem VerJidltnisse zur Mischna kritisch untcrsueht, 
Carlsruhe 1882. — Hoffmann, Mischna und Tosefta {Magazin 
fur die WissenscJi^ft des Judenthuras, ix. 1882. pp. 153-163). — 
Hamburger, Real-Encyclopaedie filr Bihel tmd Talmud, ii. 1225- 
1227, art. "Tosephta." — Bmll, Ber/riff und Ursjynmgder Tosefta 
(Jubelschrift zum n^etcnzigsten Geburtstag des Dr. Z. Zunz, 
Berlin 1884, pp. 92-110),— Pick, Die Tosefta-Citate und der 
hehrdische Text {Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentl. Wissensch, 
l886, pp. 23-29). — Strack in Herzog, ReaUEncydopaedie, xviii. 
p. 298 f. 

3. The Jerusalem Talmud, 

On the basis of the Mishna the juristic discussion was 
carried on with unwearied energy and zeal in the schools of 
Palestine, especially in that of Tiberias, during the third and 
fourth centuries. By means of the codification of the new 
material that was in this way gathered together, there sprang 
up in the fourth century after Christ the so-called Jerusalem, 
or more correctly, Palestinian, Talmud.*® In it the text of 
the Mishna is taken statement after statement in regular 
succession, and is explained by a casuistical system of 
distinctions that becomes ever more and more subtle and 
over-refined. For the purpose of explanation not only are the 
opinions of the " Amoreans," the scholars of the post-Mishna 
age, drawn upon, but very frequently dogmatic utterances 
of the Mishna age. Such propositions as are borrowed from 
earlier times which have not been incorporated in the Mishna, 
are called Baraytha, ^OT?t?» " extranea'' sdL traditio. They are 

*• T^D^n means tea ching, doctriji e ; e.g, Sotu v. 4-5, vi. 3. TiD^n, 
min, ^^<^ i« 1 ; Kethubotk V. 6 ; Kerithoth vi. 9. — The two component 

T 

parts of the Talmud, the Mishna text lying at its basis and the explana- 
tory discussion, are distinguished as "Mishna" and "Gemara." But this 
use of the words is unknown in Jewish antiquity. In the Talmud itself 

( the so-called Qemara is always " Talmud." See Strack in Herzog, RecU- 

\£nqfclopaedie^ xviii. 299. 
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quoted in the Talmud in Hebrew, whereas for the rest the 
language of the Talmud is Aramaic. — ^The date of the com- 
position of the Palestinian Talmud may be determined from 
the fact that, although indeed the Emperors Diocletian and 
Julian are mentioned, no Jewish authorities are referred to 
who can be assigned to a later period than the middle of the 
fourth century.^ — Besides the Halacha, which forms its 
I principal contents, we also meet in it with rich Haggadic 
V material** — ^Whether the Palestinian Talmud ever went over 
the whole range of the Mishna is still a disputed point. Only 
its first four Seders, together with the tract Nidda, have been 
preserved to us, and the tracts Eduyoth and Aboth are 
wanting.*^ 

4. The Babylonian Talmud. 

The Mishna is said to have been brought to Babylon by 
Abba Areka, usually called Bab, a scholar of R Judah." 
In the schools of that place, too, it came to be used as the 
basis for continuous juristic discussion. The boundless 
accumulation of material here also led gradually to its codi- 
fication. This was in all probability undertaken in the fifth 
century after Christ, but was not brought to a conclusion 

** See especially Zunz, Die goUeidienstlichen VortrUge^ p. 62 f. The 
passages referring to Diocletian are also given in Lightfoot, Centuria 
chorogr. Matthaeo praemissa^ c 81 (0pp. ii. 28). 

>® The Ha^^gadic passages are collected in the work JephS mm^ek /n&^ 

ntC^D) of Samuel Japhe in the sixteenth century. See here: Wolf, 

Biblioth. hdn-. I 1104^ iii. 1109, iv. 995. Furst, BibUoth. Judaiea, ii. 9, 
96. Steinschneider, C(UcLlog.j col. 2427. Zedner, Catalogue of British 
Museum, p. 750 t Strack in Herzog, Real- Ency clop. xviiL 364 f. — ^A 
German translation of Haggadic passages is given by Wunsche, Der 
jeruscUemisehe Talmud in seinen haggadiscken Bestandtheilen zum ersUn 
Male in's Deutsche Ubertrageny Zurich 1880. 

^^ For traces of the existence of other portions, see Zunz, Die goUesdienst- 
Uchen VortrUge, p. 54 Strack in Herzog, Beal'Encyclopaedie, xviiL 337 f. 

*' For an account of this scholar, see Muhlfelder, Rabh sin Ldtensbild 
fsur Oeschichte des Talmud, Leipzig 1871. 
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before the sixth century. — In the Babylonian Talmud as well 
as in the Palestinian, the statements of older scholars were 
frequently given in the Hebrew language. The Talmud 
itself was written in the Aramaic dialect ot Babylon. — ^The 
/ Haggada is here represented still more literally than in the 
Palestinian Talmud.^ — ^The Babylonian Talmud, too, is in- 
complete. There are wanting : The whole of the first Seder 
with the exception of Berachoth ; Shekalim out of the second ; 
Eduyoth and Aboth from the fourth ; Middoth and Einnim 
and the half of Tamid from the fifth ; and the whole of the 
sixth with the exception of Nidda. See Zunz, p. 54. It 
therefore embraces only 36^ tracts, while in the Palestinian 
Talmud 39 tracts are dealt with. Nevertheless, the Baby- 
lonian Talmud is at least four times the size of the Palestinian, 
has been much more diligently studied in Europe since the 
Middle Ages, and stands in much higher repute than the other.*^ 

The literature of the Mishna and both Talmuds, their editions, 
translations, and commentaries, are carefully enumerated by 
WoV^Bibliotheca Hebraica, ii. pp. 700-724,882-913 ; iv. 321-327, 

** See Zunz, p. 94 — ^The Haggada from the Babylonian Talmud ia 
collected together in the work En Jacob ("SSpy^ p^) or En Itrad (py 

^ie^) of Jacob Chabib, belonging to the fifteenth century. On this com- 

pare Wolf, Bi&;io<^ J705r. i. 590 f., iii. 466 f., iv. 866 £ Zunz, p. 94. Furst, 
BQAicdh. Jvdaica^ i. 151 f. Steinschneider, Catalog. coL 1196 ff. Zedner, 
CkUalogue of Hebrew Books in British Mtueum, p. 746. Strack in Herzog, 
Beal-Encydopaediej zviii. 364 f. — ^A German translation of the Haggada 
in the Babylonian Talmud is given by Wlinsche, Der bahylonische Talmud 
in seinen haggacUschen Bestandtheilen vxyrtgetreu ubersetzt und durch Noten 
ermuert, 3 parts, published in 1886, 1887, 1888. 

^ In reference to the mode of reference here adopted, it may be observed 
that the tracts of the Mishna are quoted according to chapters and 
Mishnas ; those of the Palestinian Talmud either in the same way or 
according to the page number in the editions of Cracow ; those of the 
Babylonian Talmud according to the page numbers, which are identical 
in idl the editions. For example, M. Berachoth iv. 3, or simply Berachoth 
iv. 3, means therefore the Mishna ; jer, Berachoth iv. 3 refers to the Pales- 
tinian Talmud; bob, Berachoth 286, or simply Berachoth 286, indicates 
the Babylonian Talmud. 
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437-445. — ^Winer, Handbuch der theolog. ZUeratur, i pp. 523- 
525. — Furst, Bihliotheca Jvdaica^ ii 40-49, 94-97, confines 
himself to the Mishna and Palestinian Talmud. — Neubauer, 
Catalogue of the Hebrew ManiLscripts in the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford 1886, nos. 393-407. — SchQler-Szinessy, Catalogue of 
the Hebrew Manuscripts preserved in the University lAbrary^ 
Cambridge, vol. ii pp. 1-12. — Zedner, Catalogue of Hebrew 
Books in the Library of the BrUish Museum, 1867, pp. 545- 
555, 739-751. — Eaph. Kabbinovicz has written in Hebrew a 
critical review of all the complete and separate editions of the 
Babylonian Talmud since a,d. 1484, Munich 1877. — Strack in 
Herzog, Beal-Bncyclopaedie, xviiL 342 if., 357-368. — ^We specify 
only the following :— 



Editions and Translations of the Mishna. 

Mishna give totiiia Hehraeorum juris, rituum, arUiquitaium ac leyum oralium 
systema cum darissim/mim Eahhinomm Maimonidis et Bartenorae 
commeniariis integris, etc. Latinise donavit ac notis illuslravit GuiL 
Surenhusitu. 6 vols. foL Amsterdam 1698-1703. 

Hie Mishnah on which the Palestinian Talmud rests, edited from the uniqus 
manuscript preserved in the University Library of Cambridge, Add. 
470, 1, by W. H. Lowe. Cambridge 1883. An. exact reproduction 
of a valuable Cambridge manuscript, which, however, is not 
''unique," since there is certainly -another of the same kind, the 
cod, de Eossi 138, at Parma, representing the same text in perhaps 
even a better form. 

Eighteen Treatises from the Mishna. Translated by D. A de Sola and 
M. J. Raphall. London 1843. 

'ttl n:B1D ^mo rnw. 6 vols. Berlin 1832-1834. Issued by authority 
of the Society of Friends of the Thora and Science at Berlin, under 
the direction of J. M. Jost The printed text with a German trans- 
lation in Hebrew writing and a short Hebrew commentary. 

Mischnajoth, Die sechs Ordnungen der Mischna, Hebrew printed text, 
German translation and exposition, by A Sammter. Part I. giving 
the First Seder. Berlin 1887. If this edition be carried out to 
completion in accordance with the promise of its first part, it will 
be most worthy of recommendation for the use of the Christian 
theologian. The German translation follows closely that of Jost, but 
it is printed in German letters. 

Editions of the Hebrew texts, with short Hebrew commentaries, have in 
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all times been issued in large numbers. Of the more recent editions, 
we may name tbose of Sittenfeld in Berlin 1863, of Cohn in Berlin 
1876. 

Editions and Translations of the Palestinian Talmud. 

The editio princepa was issued by Bomberg in Venice in folio, without 
mention of the year ; but this was, according to Wolf, Bibliotheca 
Hebraicoj iv. 439, either A.D. 1523 or A.D. 1524. 

Besides this other three complete editions have appeared : at Cracow A.D. 
1609, at Erotoschin a.d. 1866, and at Shitomir in 4 vols. fol. a.d. 1860- 
1867. — Several other editions have been projected, but were stopped 
after the appearance of one or more parts. See Strack in Herzog, 
Beal-Encyclop, xviii. 343. 

A Latin translation of a great part of the Palestinian Talmud, extending 
to nineteen tracts, appeared in Ugolini Thesaurus antiquitatum sacrar,^ 
namely, in vol. xvii. Pesackim ; in vol. xviiL Shekalim^ Joma^ SyJcka, 
Rosk Kashana^ Taanith, MegillOy Chagiga, Beza, Moed Katan; in 
vol. XI. Maciseroth, Challa, Orla, Bikkurim; in vol. xxv. Sankedrin, 
Makkoih ; in vol. xxx. Kiddushin, SotOj Kethuhoth, 

An English rendering of the French translation of Moses Schwab has 
been undertaken. The first volume, containing the tract Berachoth 
according to the Jerusalem Talmud, was issued in the end of 1885. 
The French translation began to appear at Paris in 1871 ; and up 
to this time ten volumes have been issued, containing thirty-three 
tracts. 

WuNSCHE, Der jerusalemische Talmud in seinen haggadischen Bestandtheilen 
in's Deutsche iihertragen^ Zurich 1880, gives only the Haggadic 
passages. 

Schilleb-Szinesst, Occasional Notices of Hebrew Manuscripts; No. 1. 
Description of the Leyden Manuscript of the Palestinian Talmud, 
Cambridge 1878. 

Editions and Translations op the Babylonian Talmud. 

The edUio princeps was published by Bomberg at Venice in 1 2 vols, folio, 
A.D. 1520 ff. With this edition all subsequent issues agree exactly in 
the numbering of pages. 

Among later editions there is none that can be regarded as satisfactory 
on critical grounds. The prejudices of Christian editors led un- 
happily to the perverse corruption of the text On this point, see 
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Neubauer, CaUUogw of the Hebrew ManuseripU in (he Bodleian Library, 
p. 1099. On the other hand, the persecutions to which the Jews 
were subjected occasioned such bitterness of feeling on their part 
that they forbade, under severest penalties, the printing in the Mishna 
or Qemara anything that had reference to Jesus of Nazareth. See 
circular to this effect printed by Leslie in his Short and Easy Method 
with the Jews, London 1812. 

The Fragment of the Talmvd Bahli Peeachim of the Ninth or TerUh Century^ 
in the University Libraryy Carribridge, edited with notes and an 
autograph facsimile, by W. H. Lowe. Cambridge 1879. 

In UoOLiNi's Theeaurtu antiquUatum eacrar., three tracts of the Baby- 
Ionian Talmud are translated into Latin ; in vol. xix. Sd>achim and 
Menachoth ; and in voL xxy. Sanhedrin, 

Several single tracts have been translated into German : Bera^dtoth, by 
Pinner, Berlin 1842 ; Ahoda Sara or Idolatry, ^y F. Chr. Ewald, 
Niimberg 1856 ; Baba Jiexia, by Sammter, Berlin 1876 ; Taaniihy by 
Straschun, Halle 1883 ; Megilla with Tosafat transL into Qerman, by 
Bawicz, Frankf. 1883 ; Rosch ha-Schanahj by Bawicz, Frankf. 1886 ; 
Babbinowicz, LegieUUion civile du Talmud, 5 vols. Paris 1877-1880^ 
discusses passages on civil law from the various tracts of the 
Talmud. 

WGnsche, Der bdbylonische Talmvd in seinen haggadischen Bestandtheilen 
wortgetreu itbersHzt, etc, 2 vols. 1886-1888, gives only the Haggadic 
nassafirea. 

For Criticism of the Text 

Babbixovicz, Variae leetionee in Mischnam d in Talmud Babylonicum 
quum ex aliis libris antiquissimis et ecriptis et impressis turn e codice 
Monacenei praeetaidisevmo collector annotationtbus instructae, written 
in Hebrew, not yet completed. Vols. i.-xv. Munich 1867-1886. 

Lebrecht, Handechriften und erste Gesammtausgaben dee Bdbylonisdun 
Talmud, No. 1, Berlin 1862, deals only with the manuscripts. 

Helps in regard to the Language. 

BuxTORF, Lexicon Chaldaieum, Taimudicvm et Sabbi7iicum. Basel 1640. — 
A reprint of this work has been issued by B. Fischer. Leipzig 
1874 

Lbvt, Neuhebrdieches und Chalddieches W&rterbuch Ober die Talmudim und 
Midraeehim, voL L 1876, «— r ; vol. ii. 1879, n— b ; vol, iiL 1883, 
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23 — }f ; ToL iv. still incomplete. — ^Alao : ChaldUiseha Wikierhuch uber 

die Targumim und einen ffroaen Theil des rabbinixhen Schriftihums. 

2 Tok 1867-1868. 
Jastbow, a Didumary of the Targumimj (he Talmud BMi and Y^ruJuUmi, 

and the Midrashie Literature, YoL i. London 1866. Containing 

96 pp. quarto, and reaching down to KDHaDM* 
Habtmann, Theeawri linguae Hebraicae e Miechna augendi partieulOf i. ii. 

iiL Bostock 1825-1826. A diligent collection of the non-biblical 

lingoistic materials of the Mishna. 
Gbioer, Lehrhuh zur Spraehe der Mieehna, Breslau 1845. 
Dukes, Die Spraehe derMischna, lexikographiech und grammaUach hetrachteL 

Esslingen 1846. 
Weiss, ruendn re6 fifiC^ Studien fiber die Spraehe der Misehna^ in 

Hebrew. Vienna 1867. 
LuzzAiTO, Grammatik der bibliech-^haldiiieehen Spraehe und dee Idioms dee 

Talmud BibU. From the Italian by Eriiger. Breslau 1873. 
Straok and Sisofbded, Lehrbuch der neuhebrUiechen Spraehe und LiUratur. 

Oarlsruhe 1884. 

Gbnebal Litebature on the Mishka. 

The most complete and comprehensive treatises on the origin and cha- 
racter of the Mishna, are the three following works written in the 
Hebrew language : — 

Fbankbl, n^B^n ^3")1) ffodegetica in Miechnam libroeque eum ea eor^unetos 
Toeeftaj MeehiUOy Sifra^ Sifri, P. I. Introductio in Miechnam* Lips. 
1859.— Also : n^tnDt\ ^31*1 "IDD^ nnCDI nifiDITI, Additamenta et index 
ad librum Hodegetiea in Miechnam. Lips. 1867. 

Bb^ LL, nst^n KHD) Eirdeitung in die Miachnahy enthaltend das Leben 
und die Lehrmethode der OesetzesUhrer von Ezra bis snan Abschluese 
der Miachnah, Frankfort 1876. — ^A second volume has been pub- 
lished under the title, EinUiiung in die Mischnah, ii. ; Plan und System 
der Miechnah, Frankfort 1884. 

Weiss, VBnm nn in, 2ur Geachichte der jOdiechen Tradition, VoL i. 
From the earliest Times down to the Destruction of the Second 
Temple, Vienna 1871 ; toL ii. From the Destruction of the Second 
Temple down to the close of the Mishna, 1876 ; vol. iiL From the 
close of the Mishna down to the completion of the Babylonian 
Talmud, 1883 ; vol. iv. From the close of the Talmud down to the 
end of the first five thousand years according to Jewish reckoning, 
1887. 
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/ ScHiLLER-SziNESST, article ** Mishnah " in the Encyclopaedia BrUannica^ 
vol. xvL 1883, pp. 602-508. 

Taylob, Sayings of the Jewish, FaiherSf comprising Pirke Aboth and Pereq 
R. Meir in Hebrew and Engli^ with critical and illiLgtrative notes, 
Cambridge 1877. 

Robinson, The Evangelists in the Mishna ; or, Illustrations of the Four 
Gospels drawn from Jewish Traditions. London 1859. 

Bennett, The Mishna as illustrating the OospeL Cambridge 1884. 

JosT, Geschichte der Jsraeliten seit der Zeit der Makkahder^ iv. 103 ff. — Also : 
Geschichte des Judenihums und seiner Secten^ ii. 114-126. 

ZuNZ, Die gottesdienetlichen Vortrdge der Juden^ 1832, pp. 45 f., 86 f., 
106 f. 

Gbatz, Geschichte der Juden (2 Aufl.), iv. 210-240, 419-422, 430 f., 479- 
485, 494 f. — ^Also : Beitrdge zur Wort- und S€u:herJcldrung der Mischna 
{Monatsschrift filr GescL und Wissensch, des Judenihums, 1871). — 
Also : Die Mischna in miindlicher Ueberlieferung erhalten {Monatsschr, 
1873, pp. 35-41). 

DuNNER, Veranlassung, Zweck und Entwickelung der halachischen und 
halachischen exegetischen Samndungen wdhrend der TannaimrPeriode, 
in Umrisse dargestellt {Monatsschrift fur Gesch, und Wissensch, des 
Judenthums, 1871). — Also : R, Juda ha-NasCs AntheU an unaerer 
Mischnah (Monatsschr. 1872, pp. 161-178, 218-236).— Also: Der 
Einfluss anderer Tannaiten auf R, Jehuda HanassHs Halachah- 
FestsUUung {Monatsschr, 1873, pp. 321 ff., 361 if.). 

Hahbubqer, Real-Encycbpaedie fur Bibel und Talmud, Abth. ii. 1883, 
pp. 789-798 (art " Mischna "). 

On the scholars quoted and referred to in the Mishna, the "doctores 
Mimici," see Div. ii. vol. i. pp. 351-379 (§ 25, IV.). 

Geiqer, Einiges uber Plan und Anordnung der Mischna (Geiger's Wisun- 

schafU, ZeUschnft fiir jiidische Theolcgie, Bd. ii. 1836, pp. 474-492). 
CoHN, Aufeinanderfolge der Mischnaordnungen (Geiger^s Jiidieche Zeitschr, 

fur Wissensch, und Leben^ Bd. iv. 1866, pp. 126-140). 
Landbberg, Plan und System in der Aufeinanderfolge der einzelnen Mischna* s 

{Monatsschr, 1873, pp. 208-215). 
Dersnbouro, Les sections et les traites ds la Mischnah {Revue des dtudes 

juives, t iii. 1881, pp. 205-210). 
On the various series of tracts in some of the principal manuscripts and 

editions, see the tabulated list by Strack in Herzog's Real-Encyclop, 

2 Aufl. zviii. 302-304. 
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1>6nnsr, Mnige8 uber Ursprung und Bedeutung des Tractates Edajoth 

{Manatssch. 1871, pp. 32-42, 59-77). 
JcLiiiNEK, Die Compodtion der Pirke Ahoth (Fiint's LUeraturblatt des 

Orients^ 1849, noa. 31, 34, 35). 
Frankel, Zum Tractact Aboth {Monatsschr, 1858, pp. 419-430). 
Brull, Entstehung UTid ursprunglicher IvhaU des Tractates Abot (Jahrlb, 

fUrjiid. Oeseh, und lAteratury vii. 1885, pp. 1-17). 
A complete list of the Old Testament passages, quoted in the Mishna, is 

given by Pinner, Tract. Berachotk^ EinL fol. 216. 

On the Palestinian Talmud. 

Arguments against the generally accepted opinion that the Jerusalem 
Talmud had been revised from the Babylonian Talmud, are given in 
Ft^rst, Literaturblatt des OriejUs, 1843, nos. 48-51. 

Fbankel, ^^l^n «11D» in Hebrew, with the Latin title : Introductio in 
Talmud HierosolymitanunL Breslau 1870. — Also : Einiges iiher die 
gegenseitigen des Bexiehungen des jemsalemischen und babyUmischen 
Talmuds {Monatsschr. fiir Gesch, und Wissensch, des JudenthumSf 
1851-1852, pp. 36-40, 70-80). 

GsiGER, Die jerusalemische Gemara im Gesammtorganismus der talmud. Lit, 
{Jud. Zeitschr, 1870, pp. 278-306).— Also : Der Jerusalem. Talmud im 
Lichte Geiger'scher Hypothesen (Monatsschr. 1871, pp. 120-137). 

WiESNER, Oib^th Jeruschalatm. A study on the nature, sources, origin, 
conclusion, and on tlie author of the Jerusalem Talmud, edited with 
critical notes by Smolensky. Vienna 1872. 

On the two Talmuds generally. 

Wolf, Bihliotheca Hebraea, ii. 657-993, iv. 320-456. 

Waehner, Antiquitates Ebraeorum, de Israeliticae geritis origine fatis, etc., 

voL i. pp. 231-584. Gottingcn 1742. 
Barclay, The Talmud^ London 1878 ; containing selected treatises from 

the Mishna and Qemara, with commentary. 
LiGHTFOOT, Home Hebraicae et Talmudicae^ on Gospels, Acts, Romans, and 

1 Corinthians, in Opera Omnia. Francker 1699, vol. ii. pp. 243-742, 

783-928. 
OoRT, The Talmud and the New Testament, reprinted from the Modem 

Review. London 1883. 
Deutsch, The Talmud, in Literary Remains. London 1874. 
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DAViDSOir, article " Talmud " in Eitto^s Chfdopaedia of BibUeal Littraiwe^ 

vol.iii. Edinburgh 1862. 
Pick, article "Talmud" in AfClintock and Strong's Cyclop, of BibL 

Theol and EccL Literature^ New York 1881, pp. 166-187; 
Strack, article "Thaknud" in Herzog's JReal-Encydopaediej xviii. 297- 

369 ; a particularly careful and complete statement of rich and 

voluminous literature. 
JoST, QtachidUe der ImudUm mt der Zeit der MakhaMer^ Bd. iv. 1824, 

pp. 222 f., 323-328, nebst dem Excurs "Ueber den Talmud als his- 

torische Quelle," im Anhang, pp. 264-294. 
ZuNZ, Die goUeedienstL VortrUge, pp. 51-55, 94. 
PzNNBB, Compendiwn des hierosolym. und babyl, Talmud. BerL 1832. — 

AIbo : EinL in den Talmud^ vor seiner Ausgdbe und Uebereetz, dee 

Tradatee Berachoth, — Also the first twelve sheets of the same, 

containing Maimonides' PreflEuse to Seder Seraim (German and 

Hebrew). 
F6R8T, Die Iderarischen Vorlagen dee TalmtuU {LiteraturhL des Orients^ 

1850, n. 1 ff.). — Also : KnUw- und LUeraturgesch. der Juden in Asien. 

1 Thl. 1849. 
Fbanksl, Ueher die Lapidarstyl der tahn. Hietorik {Monatsschr. 1851- 

1852, pp. 203-220, 403-421).— Also : BeitrUge zurEinL in den Talmud 

{Monatsschr, 1861, pp. 186-194, 206-212, 268-272). 
Gbatz, Die talmudische Chronologie {Monatsschr. 1851-1852, pp. 509- 

521).— Also : Zur Chr<m. der taJm, Zeit (Mtmatsschr, 1885, pp. 433- 

463, 481-496).— Also : Qesch. der Juden, iv. 384, 408^12. 
PRESSBL, art **Thalmud" in Herzog's Real - Encydopaedief 1 Aufl., Bd. 

XV. 1862, pp. 615-664. 
JosT, Geschiehte des Judenthums, ii. 202-212. 
Bedarride, £tude sur le Talmud (142, p. 8). Montpellier 1869. 
AuBRBAGH, Das jvdiscke Obligationsrechtf Bd. i. 1870. — Gives in the very 

full introduction, especially pp. 62-114, a history of the development 

of the Talmud. 
Br&ll, Die Entstehungsgeschickte des bahflonischen TcUmuds als Sckrift' 

toerkes (Jahrbb. fur jOd. Oesch. und Literatur, ii. 1876, pp. 1-123). 
Derenbourg, art ** Talmud " in Lichtenberger's Encychp^die des sciences 

religieuseSf t xii. pp. 1009-1038. 
Hamburger, Beat-Encyclop. fur Bibd und Talmud, Abth. il (1883) art 

*< Talmud, Talmudlehrer, Talmudschulen '^ (pp. 1155-1164), and 

various articles on individual teachers. 
Weiss, Zur Geschiehte derjiid. Traditum, iii. 1883 
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BtiOCH, EifibUche in die CfuckUkU der Enistehung der tdlmuduehen LUeratur^ 
Yiexma 1884 (see also : Briill's Jahrhb, fiirjud. Oeach, und Literature 
viL 1886, pp. 101-106). 

In the editions of the Babylonian Talmud, in voL ix., 
at the dose of the fourth Seder, we meet with several 
pieces which do not belong to the codex, but in part at 
least reach back to the Talmudic age : — 

(a) The Aboth derabbi Nathan, an expansion of the PirJce 
Aboth, with many stories about the life of the Sage and 
other Ha^adic legends. Its present form was given it first 
in post-Talmudic times. 

« 

A recension of this tract, diverging from the usually printed 
text, has been edited by Taussig, Dl^K' no, N'weh Shalom ; 1st 
part, containing Aboth di R. Nathan, is a recension differing 
from the printed text. Seder Tannaim w'Amoraim and Varian- 
ten or Pirke Aboth, from manuscripts in the Eoyal Library at 
Munich, edited and annotated, Munich 1872. — Both recen- 
sions are given by Schechter, Aboth de Bahbi Nathan, hujus 
libri recensiones duos collatis variis apud bibliotheccts et pttblicas 
et privatas codidbus edidit, Vienna 1887. — ^A Latin translation 
of the common text is given in Tractatics de patribus : Bahbi 
Nathans aitetore, in linguam Latinum trandatiis opera Francisci 
TaUeri, London 1654. — Compare generally: Wolf, Bibliotheca 
Hebraea, ii. 855-857. — Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichm Vortrdge, p. 
108 f. — Flirst, Bibliotheca Judaiea, iii. p. 19 f. — Zedner, Cata- 
logue of British Museum, p. 748. 

(Jb) The so-called small tracts: on these compare Jost, 
Gesehichte des Judenthums, ii. 237 ft; Zedner, Catalogue, p. 
748 f. ; Strack in Herzog, Beal-Encyclop, xviii. 328. 

1. Sopherim, on the writing of the roll of the law, and the 
various exercises of the Synagogue. Belonging to post- 
Talmudic times. 

Separate edition : Masechet Soferim. Der talmudische Trac- 
tat der Schreiber, nach Handschriften herausgegeben und 
conmientirt von Joel Mliller, Leipzig 1878. Compare gene- 
rally : Zedner, Catalogue, p. 749 ; Zunz, Die gottesdienstl, 
Vortrdge^ p. 96 f. ; Hamburger, Beal-Enc. Supplem. p. 104. 
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2. Ebel rahbathi, or euphemistically Semachoth, not Simchotk, 
on the treatment of corpses, and on the customs observed 
in reference to the dead. It is quoted in the Talmud. 
Zunz, p. 90. Briill, however, contests the idea that the 
tract cited in the Talmud is identical with the one that 
has come down to us. See Hamburger, Supplement, pp. 
51-53. 

3. Kalla, on marital intercourse cmd on chastity in general. 
According to Zunz, p. 89 f., it is probably older than the 
Jerusalem Talmud. 

4. Derek erez rahba, on social duties, Zunz, p. 110 f . ; 
Hamburger, SupplemeTU, p. 50 f. 

5. Derek erez suta, Precepts for Scholars, Zunz, pp. 110— 
112; Hamburger, Supplement, p. 50 f. Separate edition: 
Der talmudische Tractat Derech Erez Sutta nach Hand- 
schriften und seltenen Ausgaben mit Parallelstellen und 
Varianten, kritisch bearbeitet, iibersetzt und erlautert von 
Abr. Tawrogi, Konigsberg 1885. 

6. Perek schaJom, on peace-making, Zunz, pp. 110-112. 
Seven similar small tracts have been recently published 

by Eaphael Kirchheim, under the title ni3isp ninSDD yntr 
WO^Kn% Septem libri Talmudici parvi Hierosoli/mitani, Frank- 
fort 1851. These are the following: — 1. Mas$echeth Sepher 
Thora; 2. M, Mesusa ; 3. M. Tephillin ; 4. M, Zizith; 5. 
M. Abadim; 6. Jf. Kuthim; 7. M. Gerim, — The sixth tract 
was published separately, with a commentary, under the 
title : jriDB' ^D"i3, Introductio in librum Talm, de Samaritanis, 
Frankfort 1851. — On. the tract Gerim, which was earlier 
recognised, see Zunz, p. 90. It is of later date than the 
Talmud. — On all the seven, see Hamburger, Real-Encyclo- 
paedie, Supplementalband, p. 95, article "Kleine Tractate;" 
Strack in Hcrzog, Beal-Encyclopccedie, xviii p. 328 f. 
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II. The Midkashim. 



( 



In the Mishna and the two Talmnds the Jewish law, the 

Halacha, is codified in systematic order. Another class of 

rabbinical literary works attaches itself closely to the Scrip- 

I ture text, commenting upon it step by step. These com- 

\ mentaries or Midrashim, D^?nnp, are partly of lialachic, 

' partly of Haggadic contents. In the older ones, Mcchilta, 

I Siphra, Siphre, the Halacha predominates; the more recent 

, ones, Rahboth and those following it, are almost exclusively 

Haggadic. The former, in respect of age and contents, 

stand in very close relation to the Mishna; the latter 

belong to a later period, and are not the product of juristic 

discussion, but the residuum of practical lectures delivered 

in the synagogue. The following three works therefore form 

a group by themselves : — 

1. Mechilta, kd^dd, on a portion of Exodus. 

2. Siphra, HT.^O, on Leviticus. 

3. Siphre or Siphri, noD, on Numbers and Deuteronomy. 

/ All the three were frequently made use of in the Talmud ; 

Siphra and Siphre being also expressly quoted (Zunz, Die 

gottesdienstL Vortrdge, 46, 48 ; on Mechilta, see Geiger's 

Zeitschr, 1866, p. 125). In their original form they date 

back to the second century after Christ, but were revised 

I and altered in later times. The Mechilta is ascribed to 

\ E. Ishmael (see on him, Div. ii. vol. i. pp. 373, 374). 

VThis opinion, however, is based simply on the fact that 

in Mechilta, as well as in Siphre, sayings of £. Ishmael 

and those of his school are very frequently quoted. The 

theory of Geiger is extremely problematical, that the original 

form of the Mechilta and Siphre represented an older Hala- 

chic tendency, which had already disappeared from the 

Mishna, Siphra, and Tosephta. — The Haggada is only feebly 

represented in Siphra, more strongly in Mechilta, and in 

DIV. L VOL. I. K 
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Siphre ''there are considerable passages almost exclusively 
Haggadic, which comprise at least three-seventh parts of the 
whole work" (Zunz, Die gott Vortrdge, p. 84 f.). — The language 
of these, as well as of the other Midrashim, is Hebrew. 

On the older editions of these three Midrashim, see Wolf, 
BibUotheca Hebraea^il 1349-1352, 1387-1389 ; iv. 1025, 1030 f. 
— Ftirst, Biblwtheca Jvdaica^ ii 76 f., iii 125, 126. — Stein- 
schneider, Catalogus librorum ffebr. in Bibliotheca Bodleiana, 
BeroL 1852-1860, col. 597 sq., 627 sq. — Zedner, Catalog^ie 
of the Hebrew Books in the lAbrary of the British Mtiseum, 1867, 
pp. 515 f., 699 i— More recent editions are the following: — 

fe(n^3D. Mechilta. Der alteste halachische und hagadische 
Commentar zum zweitcn Buch Moses. Krit. bearbeitet von J. 
H. Weiss, Vienna 1865. 

'\3i niDK^ iDD f>jr Wm\tr* ^a-n Knb^ao idd, Mechilta de Bdbbi 
Ishmael, the oldest Halachic and Haggadic Midrash on Exodus. 
Edited after the oldest printed editions, with critical note, 
explanations, indices, and introduction by M. Friedmann, 
Vienna 1870 (reviewed in Monatsschr. 1870, pp. 278-284). 

'\y\ D^^rD m\n ibd wn an ^an vntD, with commentary (" Hatora 
vehamitva "), Bucharest 1860. 

'di D^wa m\n nao wn ai ^an RIBD, also under the title: Sifra, 
BarajthoL zum Leviticus^ mit dem Commentar des Abraham ben 
David, etc., ed. by Weiss, Vienna 1862. 

n&D. Sifrd debt Bab, der alteste halachische und hagadische 
Midrasch zu Nurneri und Deuteronomium, ed. by Friedmann, 
Vienna 1864 

A Latin translation of the Mechilta is given in Ugolini 
Thesaurus antiquUatum sacrum, vol. xiv. Also a Latin transla- 
tion of Siphra in the same volume, and of Siphre in vol. xv. 

On the three above-named Midrashim generally, compare : 
Wolf, Bibliotheca Hebraea, iL 1349 sqq., 1387 sqq. ; iii. 1202, 
1209 ; iv. 1025, 1030 sq. — Zunz, Die gottesdienstlicJien Vortrdge, 
pp. 46-48, 84 f. — Frankel, Hodegetica in Mischnam, p. 307 sqq. 
— Derenbourg, Histoire de la Palestine, pp. 393-395. — Joel, 
Notiaen zum Buche Daniel, Etwas uber die Bilcher Sifra und 
Sifre, Breslau 1873. — Weber, System der altsgnag, paiastinischcn 
Theologie, 1880, p. xix. f. — Strack, art. " Midrash " in Herzog, 
Real - Encydopaedie, ix. 1881, p. 752 f. — Hamburger, Real- 
Encydopa^ie fiir Bibel tend Talmud, ii pp. 721-724, 1166 ff., 
articles MechUta and Talmud, Schriftcn. — Schiller -Szinessy, 
article "Mishnah" in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, vol xvi 
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1883, p. 507 f. — ^Hoffmann, Bemerkungen zur Kritik der Misehna 
{Mugazin fur die Wiss^nMhaft des Judenthvms, xL 1884, pp. 
17-30). 

On MechUta and Siphre: Gteiger, Urschrift und Ueherset- 
zungen der Bibel, pp. 434r-450. — Also : Jud, Zeitschr. fiir Wis- 
sensch, und Leben, 1866, pp. 96-126, and for 1871, pp. 8-30.— 
Pick, Text-VariarUen aus MechUta und Si/re {Zeitiihr, fWr die 
alUest. Wissensch, 1886, pp. 101-121). 

On MechUta: Frankd, Monatsschrift fur Oesch, und Wis- 
sensch. des Jud. 1853, pp. 388-398 ; 1854, pp. 149-158, 191-196. 

On Siphra : Frankel, MonatsscJmft, 1854, pp. 387-392, 453- 
461. Geiger, Jild. Z&Uschr. xl 1875, pp. 50-60. 

Besides Siphre, there is yet another Midrash, on Numbers, 
the so-called second or small Siphre, Siphre svia, KDir ^&^D, 
which is known only from repeated quotations given from it 
in Yalkut and other Midrashic works. It seems also to have 
belonged to the Tannaite period. See in regard to it : Zunz, 
Die gottesdienstlichen Vartrdge, p. 48 ; Briill, Der kleine Sifre^ 
in the Jvbtlschrift zum siebzigsten Geburtstage des Prof Dr, H, 
Ordtz, Breslau 1887, pp. 179-193. 

The following Midrashim contain almost nothing but 
Haggada : — 

4. Babboth, nm, or Midrash Bahboth, nnn cmtD. 

This 19 made up of a collection of Midrashim on the 
Pentateuch and the five Megilloth (the Song, Buth, Lamen- 
tations, Ecclesiastes, Esther), which took their rise in very 
different times, but were subsequently gathered together as 
one whole under the above name. 

(a) Bereshith Bdbba, on Genesis. According to Zunz, it 
was compiled in Palestine during the sixth century. The 
last five chapters on Gen. xlvii. 28, and what follows, 
hence from the opening words of the passage ^np^ called also 
Vaiechi rabba, are certainly of later date ; according to Zunz, 
p. 255 f., of the eleventh or twelfth century. Compare 
generally: Zunz, pp. 174-179, 254-256. Lemer, ArUage 
des Bereschith rahba und seine Quellen, in Mag. fiir die Wiss. 
des Jud. book vii. 1880, and book viii 1881. Wiinsche, Der 
Midrash Beresehit Babba, in's Deutsche ubertragen, Leipzig 1881. 
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(b) Shemoth Edbba, on Exodus, owes its origin to the same 
pen as Vaiechi rahha, and so belongs to the eleventh or 
twelfth century. Zunz, pp. 2 5 6-2 5 8. Wiinsche, Der Midrash 
Shemoth Rabba, in's Deutsche iibertragen, Leipzig 1882. 

(c) Vayyikra Rabba, on Leviticus, was compiled, accord- 
ing to Zunz, in Palestine, somewhere about the middle of 
the seventh century. Zunz, pp. 181—184. Wiinsche, Der 
Midrash Wajikra Eabba, irCs Deutsche iibertragen, Leipzig 
1884. 

(d) Bamidbar RaVba, on Numbers, written, according to 
Zunz, by two dififerent authors, both of whom made use of 
Fesikia, Tanchuma, Pesikta Rabbathi, and the works of still 
later Sabbis. Zunz places the second author in the twelfth 
century. Compare generally : Zunz, pp. 258—262. Wiinsche, 
Der Midrash Bemidbar Raiba, in's Deutsche iibertragen, Leipzig 
1885. 

(e) Debarim Rabba, on Deuteronomy, compiled, according 
to Zunz, about A.D. 900. Zunz, pp. 251-253. Wiinsche, 
Der Midrash Debanm Rabba, in's Deutsche iibertragen, Leipzig 
1882. 

(/) Shir Hashirim Raiba, on the Song, also called 
Agadath Chasith, from the words with which it opens. It 
belongs to the later Midrashim, but is "presumably older 
than the Pesikta Rahbaihi" Zunz, p. 263 ff. Chodowski, 
Observationes criticae in Midrash Shir Hashirim secundum 
cod, Monac, 50 Orient, Halle 1877. Wiinsche, Der Midrash 
Shir ha-Schirim, in's Deutsche iibertragen, Leipzig 1880. 

(g) Midrash Ruth, somewhere about the same date as the 
preceding. Zunz, p. 2 6 5. Wiinsche, Der Midrash Ruth Rabba, 
in*s Deutsche iibertragen, Leipzig 1883. 

(Ji) Midrash Echa, on Lamentations, also called Echa 
Rahbathi. It was compiled, according to Zunz, in Palestine, 
in the second half of the seventh century. Zunz, pp. 179- 
181. J. Abrahams, The Sources of the Midrash Echah 
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Itahbah, Leipzig Dissertation, 1881. Wiinsche, Der Midrask 
Echa Bahbati, in' 8 Devische iibertragen, Leipzig 1881. 

(i) Midrask Koheleth, or Koheleth Bdbba, belonging to 
somewhere about the same time as the Midrashim on the 
Song and on Buth. Zunz, p. 265 f. Wiinsche, Der Midrask 
Koheleth, in's Devische iibertragen, Leipzig 1880. 

(k) Midrash Esther, or Hagadath Megilla, makes use of, 
according to Zunz, p. 151, Josippon, written about A.D. 
940, and first quoted in the thirteenth century. Zunz, p. 
264 f. Wtinsche, Der Midrash zum Buche Esther, in*s 
Deutsche iibertragen, Leipzig 1881. — Originally, according to 
Jellinek and Buber, closely connected with this Midrash, is 
the "Midrash Abba Gorion," edited by Jellinek, Bet ha- 
Midrash, L 1853, pp. 1-18; and by Buber, Sammlung 
agadischer Commentare zum Buche Esther, Wilna 1886. 
Compare also Briill, Jahrbb. filr jiid. Oesch. und Literaiur, 
viii 1887> pp. 148—154, who expresses himself opposed to 
Jellinek and Buber's view. 

On the entire Bahboth and its editions, compare generally : 
Wolf, Bibliotheca Hebraea, ii. 1423-1427, iii 1215, iv. 1032, 
1058. — Steinschneider, Catalogus libr, Hebr. in Bibliothecum 
Bodleian., col. 589-594 — Zedner, Catalogue of Hebrew Books in 
the LSyrary of the British Museum, pp. 539-542. — Strack, art. 
" Midrash " in Herzog, Beal-En^yclopaedie, ix. 1881, pp. 753-755. 
— Schiller-Szinessy, art, "Midrash " in the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, vol. xvi. 1883, p. 285 f. — Theodor, Die Midraschim zum 
Pentateuch und der dreijahrige palastinensische Cyclus {Monat. 
1885, 1886, 1887), seeks to show that the chapter division 
rests on the three years' Palestinian cycle. — Hamburger, Beai- 
Encyclopaedic fur Bibel und Talmud, Supplementalband, pp. 
107-111, art. "Midrash Eabba." — Editions with Hebrew com- 
mentaries are numerous in recent times. For example, that of 
Warsaw 1874, of Wilna 1878. 

5. Pesikta, KTip^Dfi. 

The Pesikta does not treat of a whole biblical book, but of 
the biblical lessons for the feast days and the more important 
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Sabbaths of the entire year, taking up sometimes the readings 
of the day from the Pentateuch and sometimes those from the 
prophets (Zunz, p. 190). Since the work is frequently 
quoted from in the later literature, Zunz made the attempt to 
reconstruct the text without having a copy of the work within 
reach, and succeeded in producing what in all essential points 
agrees with the originaL The complete text was first edited 
by Buber in A.D. 1868. — ^Owing to its manifold resemblances 
to BereshUh Saiba, Vayyikra Bahba, and £cha Bdbbathi, 
Zunz, p. 195, considered that the text of the Fesikta must be 
regarded as dependent on these, and hence set down the time 
of its composition at A.D. 700. So also Geiger, Weiss, and 
Hamburger. On the contrary, Buber, Berliner, and Theodor 
regard the Fesikta as older than those Midrashim. — It must 
have originally begun with the reading for the New Year 
(Zunz, p. 191 ; Geiger, Zeiisehrift for 1869, p. 191) ; whereas 
in the manuscripts which Buber follows it begins with the 
Feast of Dedication. 

Edition : KHp^Dfi, PesiktcL Die alteste Hagada, redigirt in 
Falastina von Bab Kahana. Herausgegeben nach einer in 
Zefath vorgefundenen und in Aegypten copirten Handschrift 
durch den Verein Mekize Nirdamim. Mit kritischen Bemer- 
kungen, Verbesserungen und Vergleichungen der Lesearten 
anderer drei Handschriften in Oxford, Fauna und Fez, nebst 
einer ausfuhrlichen Einleitung von Salomon Buber, Lyk 1868. 
German translation : Wlinsche, Fesikta des Bab Kahana, nach 
der Buber'schen Textausgabe in's Deutsche xibertragen, Leipzig 
1885. 

Compare generally : Zunz, pp. 185-226. — Carmoly, Fesikta 
(MoTuitsschrift, 1854, pp. 59-65). — Gratz, GeschicJUe der Jvden, 
iv. 495 S. — Weber, Sykem der aUsj/nagog. pcUdst, Theol p. xxii. 
— Strack, article " Midrash " in Herzog, Beal-EneycUypaedie, ix. 
1881, p. 755 f. — ^Hamburger, BecU-Bncr/dapaedie fiir Bibd wnd 
Talmud, Supplementalband, p. 117 fiE, art " Fesikta." 

Besides this Fesikta de Bab Kahana, or Fesikta simply, 
there are other two works which bear that name : — 

(a) Fesikta Bahbathi, which, like the older Fesikta, treats 
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of the biblical readings for certain feast days and Sabbaths of 
the Jewish year. The date of its origin is the second half of 
the ninth century. Zunz, p. 244. 

(b) Fesikta SiUarta, a Midrash on the Pentateuch and the 
five Megilloth, by E. Tobia ben Elieser of Mainz, in the 
beginning of the twelfth century. It was quite a mistake to 
give to this book the name of Pesikta, for it has nothing 
at all in common with the other two books that bear this 
nama Compare Zunz, pp. 293—295. A Latin translation 
is given in Ugolini's Thesaurus antiquitatum sacrarum, 
vols. XV. and xvi. 

On these two works and their editions see : Wolf, Bibliotheea 
Hdyraea, L 391, 720 f., iv. 1031. — Fiirst, Bibliotheea Judaica, xL 
160, iii. 427. — Steinschneider, Catalog, libr. Hebr, in Biblioth, 
Bodl.j coL 631 sq., 2674 sq. — Zedner, Cataiogiie of Hebrew Books 
in Library of British Museum, pp. 633, 758. — Strack in Herzog, 
JReal'jEnci/clopaedie, ix. 756. Hamburger, Beal-JSncyclop.y Supple- 
ment, pp. 119-122, art. " Pesikta." 

A " New Pesikta," which is closely related to the Pesikta 
Babbathi, but shorter and more popular in style than it, has 
been edited by Jellinek in his Bet ha-Midrash, voL vi. 1877, 
pp. 36-70. 

6. Pirke derabbi Elieser, irr^K '"IT ''P^B* or Baraytha derabbi 
Elieser, irri^K 'm «n^n3. 

A Haggadic work, in fifty-four chapters, which follows in 
all essential respects the course of the pentateuchal history. 
It goes into specially minute details about the creation and 
the first man, and then again it lingers over the story of the 
patriarchs and the Mosaic age. — It was written at the earliest 
not before the eighth century (Zunz, p. 277). 

Compare : Wolf, Bibliotheea Hebraea, i. 173 sq., iii. 110, iv. 
1032. — Zunz, pp. 271-277. — Sachs, Bemerkungen uber das 
gegenseitige Verhdltniss der Beraiia des Samuel und der Pirke de 
K Eliesar (Monatsschr. 1851-1852, pp. 277-282).— Strack and 
Hamburger are referred to in the last note. Pinner gives an 
outline of its contents in the introduction to his translation of 
the tract Berachoth (1842). — ^A list of editions, etc., is ^ven by 
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Fiirst, Bibliotlieca Judaica, i. 232. — Steinschneider, Catalogiis, 
col. 633 sq. — Zedner, Catalogv^, p. 221. — A Latin trauslation is 
given by Vorstius, Capitula R. Elieser ex Hebraeo in Latinum 
translata, Lugd. Bat. 1644. — Proof that the Barajtha derabbi 
Elieser is different from the Barajtha R Samuel is given by 
Zunz in Steinschneider's Sebr. Btbliographie, vol. v. 1862, 
p. 15 1 

7. Tanckuma, KOimn, or Yelamdenu, ino^^ 

A Midrash on the Pentateuch. Zunz fixes the date of its 
composition in the first half of the ninth century, and assumes 
that it had its origin in Europe, perhaps in Greece or in the 
south of Italy. It obtained the name Yelamdenu from its 
frequent use of the formula : " It is taught us by our Master " 
— Yelamdenu rdbbenu. — Zunz has proved, pp. 226—229, that 
both of these designations, Yelamdenu and Tanchuma, were 
originally applied to one and the same Midrash. But the 
author of Yalkut had before him two different recensions, 
which he distinguished as Yelamdenu and Tanchuma (Zunz, 
p. 229 f.). And the common printed text is also distin- 
guished from both of these as a comparatively recent 
abbreviation of Tanchuma ; so that we have in all no less 
than three recensions of the text of this Midrash. Buber 
edited the original text of Tanchuma in 1885. Up to this 
time, however, we have no complete text of Yelamdenu. In 
opposition to Buber's opinion, that the original Tanchuma is 
older than Bereshith Eabba, Pesikta, or the Babylonian 
Talmud, Neubauer has written in the Revue des Siudes juives, 
xiii. 225 sq., and Briill in the Jahrhh. fur jiid. GeschicJUe 
und LUcratur, viii. 121 ff. Tanchuma, however, is un- 
doubtedly the oldest Haggadic Midrash on the whole Penta- 
teuch (Zunz, p. 233). 

On the common printed text and its editions : Wolf, BibHo- 
theca Hehraea, i. 1159 sq., iii. 1166 sq., iv. 1035. — Fiirst, Biblio^ 
theca Judaica, iii. 409. — Steinschneider, Catalogues, col. 596 sq. 
— Zedner, Caialogue, p. 543. — Becent editions have been issued 
at Stettin 1864, at Warsaw 1875. 
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Midrasch Tanchuma. Ein agadischer Commentar zum 
Pentateuch von Rabbi Tanchuma ben Eabbi Abba. Zum 
ersten Male nach Handschriften aus den Bibliotbeken zu 
Oxford, Eom, Parma und Munchen herausgegeben etc. von 
Salomon Buber, 3 vols., Wilna 1885. 

Fragments from Yelamdeuu and Tanchuma are given in 
Jellinek, Bet ha-Midrash, vol. vi. 1877, pp. 79-105. Fragments 
of Yelamdenu in Neubauer, Le midrasch Tanchuma et extraits 
du Ydamd^niL et de petits midraschim {Eevue des itvdes Juives, 
xiii. 1886, pp. 224-238; xiv. 1887, pp. 92-113). 

For a general information reference may be made to the 
following : Zunz, pp. 226-238. — Weber, System der Alt- 
87/nagogakn Faldstinischen Theologie, xxiv. f. — Strack in 
Herzog, JReal-Enci/clopaedie, ix. 757 f. — Theodor, Baler's 
TaTuJiuwxi {MoTuUsschr. 1885, pp. 35-42, 422-431).— i>ie Afid- 
raschim zum Pentateuch und. der dreijdhrige paldstinensische 
Cyclus (Manatsschr. 1885,: 1886, 1887). — Bacher, Zu Buber*s 
Tanchuma-Ausgabe {Monatsschr, 1885, pp. 551-554). — Ham- 
burger, Beal-Encyclopaedie fur Bibel und Talmud, Supplement- 
albaud, p. 154 f., art. "Tanchuma." — Briill, Jahrhb. filr jild, 
Gesch. 1887, pp. 121-144. 



8. Talkut Shimoni, ^3ljnDB^ u\p^'* (from cpb, to collect). 
This is an immense Midrashic compilation on the whole 
Hebrew Bible, in whicb, after the style of the patristic 
Catenae, explanations of each separate passage are put down 
in order, collected from the older works. According to Zunz, 
p. 299 f., the work was composed in the first half of the 
thirteenth century. — A certain Eabbi Simeon Haddarshan is 
named as the compiler, whose native place or residence is 
said to have been Frankfurt-on-the-Main. Zunz supposes 
that he was Simeon Kara, who, in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, lived in South Germany. 

Compare : Wolf, Bihliotheca Hebraea, i. 1129 sq., iii. 1138. 
— Zunz, pp. 295-303. — Eapoport in Kerem Chemed (written in 
Hebrew), vii. 4 fT. — Ftirst, Bihliotheca Judaica, iii. 327 sq. — 
Steinschneider, Catalogus, col. 2600-2604. — Zedner, Catalogue, 
p. 702. — Strack in "Rerzog, B€al'IIncyclopa€die,ix.7S8, — Becent 
edition, Warsaw 1876-1877. 
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III. Takgums. 

The Targums or Aramaic translations of the Old Testament 
also belong to the Sabbinical Literature, inasmuch as 
expression is given in them likewise to the traditional 
understanding of the Scripture text. This is especially true 
of those which are not strictly literal, but rather free para- 
phrastic renderings of the original. — ^We mention here only 
the Targums on the Pentateuch and on the Prophets, for the 
Targums on the Sacred Writings or Kethubim can scarcely 
come under consideration by us owing to their late 
origin. 

1. Onkelos on the Pentateuch. The few notices about 
the person of Onkelos that are to be found in the Talmud 
describe him sometimes as a scholar and friend of the elder 
Gamaliel, according to which he must have lived about the 
middle of the first century after Christ, sometimes as a con- 
temporary of R Elieser and B. Joshua, according to which 
he must have lived in the first half of the second century. 
They agree only in this one particular, that he was a prosely te.** 
The Chaldaic translation of the Pentateuch which has been 
ascribed to him is distinguished from all other Targums by 
its almost painful literalness.^ Only in a few, and those 
mostly poetic, passages (Gen. xlix. ; Num. xxiv. ; Deut. 
xxxii.-xxxiii), does it incline towards the Haggada by fanciful 
exposition.^ In other places departures from the text have 
been occasioned simply by a desire to avoid anthropomor- 
phisms and expressions or modes of representation that 

'^ See De Wette, Iniroduction to the Old Testament, Boston 1843, 
§ 58. Frankel, Zu dem Tatgvm der Propheterij p. 4. 

«« Noldeke, Die aUteetamentl. Literatur, p. 267 f. 

^^ Zunz, Die gotteedieruU, Vortrdge, p. 62. Specimens of translation in 
Volck, art "Thargumim" in Herzog, Betd-Encyclopaediey xv. 366-369. 
Havernick, Introduction to (he Old Tedament, Edin. 1862, p. 332. 
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seemed to be unworthy of God." The dialect of Onkelos is, 
according to Geiger* and Frankel,*® the East Aramaic or 
Babylonian. Noldeke in his earlier writings^ described it 
as " a somewhat later development of the Palestinian Aramaic 
already represented in some of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment ; " but latterly he has adopted the more definite view, that 
Onkelos is a Palestinian production re-edited in Babylon, " in 
general conformed in respect of language to the Old Pales- 
tinian dialect, but in respect of particular phrases very 
decidedly coloured by the dialect of Babylon." ** At a very 
early period Onkelos secured a great reputation. The Baby- 
lonian Talmud and the Midrashim frequently quote passages 
from it.^ And in later times, indeed, it had an entire 
Masora devoted to itself.** It has been often printed, 
e.g. in the rabbinical Bibles of Bomberg and Buxtorf, and 
in the Loudon Polyglott. Berliner has issued a critical 
edition.** 
\ 2. Jonathan on the Prophets. Jonathan ben Uzziel 
is said to have been a scholar of Hillel, and must therefore 
have lived during the first decades of the Christian era.*^ 
The Targum ascribed to him embraces all the Prophets, 

^ Yolck in Herzog, p. 369. — Langen, Das JudeTithum in PaUUtinOy 
pp. 209 ff., 268 ff. — Maybaum, Die AnthropoTrwrphien und ArUhropopathien 
hei OnkeloSy etc. Breslau 1870.— Geiger, Jiid, Zeitsckr. 1871, pp. 96-102. 

<9 Geiger'B Jiidische Ztntschnft, 1871, p. 93. 

*® Zu dem Targum der Fropheten, p. 6 £ 

^^ Die aUtestamentl, Literatufy p. 257. 

*» LiL Central, 1877, p. 306. 

^' See the passages in Zunz, Die gottesdienetL VortrUge, p. 63 £. 

^ Compare Bleek, Introduction to the Old Testament, § 350, London 
1869, vol. ii. p. 440 f. — Berliner, Die Massorah zum Targum Onkelos, 
Leipzig 1877. 

** Targum Onkelos. Herausgegeben und erlautert von A. Berliner, 
vol. i. text; vol. ii. notes, introduction, and index. Berlin 1884. 
Specimens of the text with Babylonian system of points are given in 
Merx, Okrestomathia targumica, 1888. 

^* See the ])a88ages in De Wette, Introdiuiion to the Old Testament^ 
§ 5a Yolck, p 369. 
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Nebiim, that is, the historical books and the prophets 
properly so called. It is distinguished from the Targum 
of Onkelos by its decidedly more paraphrastic character. 
" Even in the case of the historical books Jonathan often 
acts the part of an expositor ; in the case of the prophetical 
books again, such a style of exposition is uninterruptedly 
pursued as makes it really a Haggadic work." ^ In respect 
of dialect, what was said above of Onkelos is equally appli- 
cable here. Jonathan also soon attained a high reputation, 
and is very frequently quoted in the Talmud and Mid- 
rashim.*® Like Onkelos, it has been often printed; e,g. in 
the rabbinical Bibles of Bomberg and Buxtorf, and in the 
London Polyglott. Lagarde issued a small critical edition on 
the basis of a codex Beicchlinianus.^^ 

According to the traditional views which we have thus 
reported, the Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan were written 
somewhere about the middle of the first century after Christ. 
Zunz and many recent scholars still are inclined to set them 
down to that period. But this opinion has been ably 
contested, especially by Geiger. A series of circumstances 
strongly supports the idea that both works must have been 
wrought up in Babylon, where a rabbinical school had been 
first established during the third century after Christ. Geiger 
therefore assumes that both Targums were composed, or 
rather revised and edited, in Babylon not before the fourth 
century .*" Frankel agrees with him in all essential points, 
only putting Onkelos a little earlier, as belonging to the third 

*' Zunz, pp. 62, 63. On the character of the translation and para- 
phrase of Jonathan, see Bleek, Introduction^ voL ii. pp. 441, 442. Keil, 
Introduction^ vol. ii p. 260. Havemick, Introduction to the Old Testament^ 
Edin. 1852, p. 333. Frankel, Zu dem Targum der Propheten^ pp. 13-40. 

*^ See the passages in Zunz, p. 63. 

*• Prophetae Chaldaice, Paulu^ de Lagarde e fide codicis Reuchliniani 
edidit. Lips. 1872. — Specimens of the text with Babylonian pointing in 
Merx, Chregtomaihia targumiooy 1888. 

*® Qeigcr, Urschrifi und Uebersetzungen der Bibel, 1857, p. 164. 
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century." This latter opinion might be supported by the fact 
that Onkelos seems to have been made use of by Jonathan.^' 
The idea that the Targum on the Prophets was edited in the 
fourth century is also confirmed by tradition, for the Baby- 
lonian Talmud quotes it as the '* Targum of E. Joseph," a 
Babylonian teacher of the fourth century.** But as to 
Onkelos, nothing whatever is known of his existence save 
that he composed the Targum that is named after him. 
For the notice which the Babylonian Talmud {Megilla 3 a) 
gives of Onkelos and his Chaldaean translation of the 
Pentateuch, is to be found in the parallel passage in the 
Jerusalem Talmud attached to the name of Aquila and his 
Greek translation {Jer. Megilla i. 9). And the latter is 
undoubtedly the original form of the statement. Elsewhere, 
too, the names d6p31K and oi^^py are interchanged.** It seems 
therefore that in Babylon the old and correct statement 
about a translation of the Pentateuch by the proselyte 
Aquila was erroneously attached to the anonymous Chaldaean 
Targum, and that the name Onkelos therefore is merely a 
corruption of the name Aquila,** But even if the two 
Targums were first issued during the third and fourth 
centuries, it cannot be doubted that they are based upon 
earlier works, and only form the conclusion of a process that 
had been going on for several centuries. Even the Mishna 
speaks of Chaldee translations of the Bible.*^ The New 
Testament is sometimes found in its rendering of Old Testa- 
ment passages in striking agreement with the Targums (e.g. 
in Eph. iv. 8), — a clear proof that the latter in respect of 

** Zu dem Targum der Prqpheten, pp. 8-11. 
•2 Zimz, p. 63. De Wette, § 68. 
** Frankel, Zu dem Targum der Prophtten, p. 10. 
** De Wette, Introduction to the Old Testament, § 68. 
** Bleek, Introduction to the Old Testament, voL ii. p. 441. Herzfeld, 
Gesckichte des Volkes Israel, ilL 61-64. Berliner, Targum Onkelos, ii. 98. 
*• Yadayim iv. 5. 
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their materials reached back to the Apostolic age. Also 
express mention is made of a Targum on Job in the period 
preceding the overthrow of the temple.**^ Fragments even 
from the time of John Hyrcanus are preserved in our 
Targums." From all this it is evident that in our Targoms 
materials are made use of which had been gradually amassed 
during many generations, and that the works which we now 
possess were preceded by earlier written treatises. The*- 
linguistic character of the Targums, as Noldeke has quite 
correctly maintained, testifies to the history of their origin. 
For in spite of their being revised and issued in Babylon, 
the Palestinian character of their language is unques- 
tionable. 

3. PsEUDO - Jonathan and Jkrusalmi on the Penta- 
teuch. Besides Onkelos, there are other two Targums on 
the Pentateuch, one of which contains the whole of the Penta- 
teuch, while the other comprises only separate verses, and 
gives often only renderings of isolated words. The former is 
ascribed to Jonathan ben XJzziel ; the latter is designated by 
the editors '' Targum Jerusalmi." That the former cannot 
have been written by the author of the Targum on the 
Prophets has long been generally admitted. But Zunz® 
has also shown that Pseudo-Jonathan and Jerusalmi are only 
two different recensions of one and the same Targum ; that 
both are quoted by older authorities {Aruch and Elia) under the 
name " Targum Jerusalmi ; " and that even the recension now 
existing only as a fragment had been before the older authors 
in its complete form. The last statement may be questioned. 
Geiger thinks that the fragmentary Targum was from the 
beginning only " a collection of detached glosses," not 
probably on the Pseudo - Jonathan but on the primary 

*' Zunz, Die goUesdienstl VortrUgey p. 61 f. 
^ Koldeke, Die alttestamentL lAteratur^ p. 256. 
'* Zunz, Die goUeedienstL Vortrdge^ pp. 66-72. 
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recension.^ According to SelJgsohn and Volck, the Jerusalmi 
was " not a fragment of what had originally been a complete 
paraphrase, but a Haggadic supplement and a collection of 
marginal glosses and various readings on Onkelos; but 
Pseudo-Jonathan, on this basis and, upon the whole, with 
the same tendency, composed a later redaction of the 
Jerusalmi."^ Bacher regards the fragmentary Targum as 
a collection of portions from the oldest Palestinian Targum. 
On the basis of the latter arose on the one side Onkelos, on 
the other side Pseudo-Jonathan, who already made use of 
Onkelos.^ At any rate, Pseudo-Jonathan and Jerusalmi are 
most intimately related to one another, and might best be 
designated as Jerusalmi I. and II. The attributing to 
Jonathan of the more complete issue is probably due to 

an erroneous interpretation of the abbreviation ^ri, which 
means ^J'?^"'^. M'V).*' This Jerusalem Targum transmitted 
in its twofold recension is related to the Targum of Onkelos 
as " a midrash for the simple explanation of words. Onkelos 
is only sometimes an expositor; the Jerusalemite is only 
sometimes a translator " (Zunz, p. 72). " His language is a 
Palestinian dialect of the Aramaic ; hence we must pitch upon 
Syria or Palestine as its author's native country ; and this 
assumption is confirmed by the oldest examples we have of 
the way in which the work was referred to — b^lj^, KJ^ tXMT^ " •* 
(Zunz, p. 73). As to the date, Pseudo- Jonathan, seeing that 
in his work there occur the names of a wife and daughter of 
Mohammed, cannot have composed it before the seventh or 
eighth century.^ But besides those later portions it con- 

^ Geiger, Urschrift und Uehersetzungen der Bibely p. 455. 
•1 Her20g, Real'Encyclopaedie, xv. 372. 
** Zeitschrift der deutschtn morgenland, GuelUch, 1874, p. 60. 
•» Zunz, p. 71. 

«* Zunz, p. 66. Geiger, Urschrift, p. 16a 

^ Zunz, pp. 75-77. Geiger, p. 165. Noldeke, Die alttestammUidiB 
LitercUur^ p. 259. 
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tains, like the other Targums, and perhaps even to a greater 
extent than these, fragments from a very early period, so that 
it may justly be styled " a thesaurus of views from various 
centuries."^ — Both recensions have often been printed, as, 
e.g,, in the London Polyglott. 

For the literature on the Targums and their editions, see : 
Wolf, BibliotJieca Heh^ata, ii. 1189 sqq. — Le Long, Bibliotheca 
sacra, ed. Masch, Part ii. vol. L 1781, pp. 23-49. — Fiirst, Biblio- 
theca Jitdaica, iL 105-107, iiL 48. — Steinschneider, Catalogtcs 
lihr, hebr. in Bibliothec. Bodlei. col. 165-174, — Berliner, Targum 
Onkelos, 1884, ii. 175-200. — Volck in Herzog, Real-Encyclo- 
paedie, xv. 1885, pp. 375-377. 

On THi:: Taroums generally. 

Havernick, a General Historico-Critical Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment, translated by Dr. Lindsay Alexander, Edin. 1852, pp. 
328-330. 

Etheridoe, The Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan ben Uzziel on the 
Pentateuch ; with the fragments of the Jerusalem Targum : from 
the Chaldee. 2 vols. London 1862-1865. 

Deutsch, article "Ancient Versions" in Smith's Dictionary of the 
Bible, American edition, vol. iv. pp. 3395-3424. 

Davidson, article " Targum " in Kitto's Cyclopaedia of Biblical Litera- 
ture. Ginsburg : Articles in the same Cyclopaedia on " Onkeloa " 
and " Jonathan." 

De Wette, Introduction to the Old Testament, § 58, and corresponding 
parts of the Introductions of Keil and Bleek. 

Targums on Ruth and Jonah, literally translated by 0. T. Crane. New 
York 1888. 

ZuNZ, Die Gottesdienstlichen Vortrage der Juden, 1832, pp. 61-83. 

Weber, System der altsynagogalen Palastinischcn Theologie, 1880, pp. 
xL-xix, 

Helvicus, De chaldaicis btbliorum paraphrMihus, Giessen 1612. 

Carpzov, CrUica sacra V, T, 1728, pp. 430-481. According to Winer, 
Grammatik des bihL und targum. Chaldaimius, what more recent 
works give about the Targums is largely taken from these treatises 
of Helvicus and Carpzov. 

^ Noldeke, Die altteslamentliche Literatur, p. 259. 
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Wolf, Bihliolheca Hebraea, vol iL 1135-1191, iv. 730-734. 

EiCHHOBK, Einleitung in das AUe Tedcment^ Bd. ii (4 Aufl. 1823) pp. 
1-123. 

Ofroeber, Das Jahrhundert des Heils (1838), i. 36-59. 

FCrst, lAUraturUaU des Orients, 1840, Nos. 44-47. 

Frankxl, Einiges zu den Targumim (Zeitschrift fur die religiosen Inter- 
efisen des JudenthumB, 1846, pp. 110-120). 

Hbbzfeld, GesMchJU des VoUces Jisrad, Bd. ill (1857) pp. 61 ff., 551 ft 

Geigeb, Urschrift und Uebersetssungen der Bibel (1857X pp. 162-167. 

VoLCK, art '* Thargumim " in Herzog's Real-Encyclop. 1 Aufl. xv. (1862) 
pp. 672-683 ; 2 Aufl. xv. (1885) pp. 365-377. 

Langen, Das Judenthums in PaUistina (1866), pp. 70-72, 209-218, 268 ff., 
418 E 

NoLDEKE, Die aUteOamentliche Literatur (1868), pp. 255-262. 

BoHL, Forschungen nach einer VoUcdnbel zur Zeit Jesu (1873^ pp. 140-168. 

Siegfried, Philo von Alexandria (1875), p. 281 ff. 

Hamburgeb, ReaJrEncyclopaedie fiir Bibel und Talmud. 

Merx, Bemerkungen fiber die Vocalisation der Targume (Abhandlungen 
und Yortriige des funften intemationalen Orientalisten-Congresses zu 
Berlin 1881, iL 1 : Abhandlungen und Yortii&ge der semitischen und 
afrikaniscben Section, Berlin 1882, pp. 142-225). — ^Also: Johannes 
Buxtoffs des Voters Targumcommentar Babylonia (Zeitschrift fur wissen- 
scbaftl. Theologie, 1887, pp. 280-299, 462-471 ; 1888, pp. 41-48> 

On Onkelob. 

Winer, De Onkeloso ejusque paraphraai chaldaica, Lips. 1820. 
Maybaum, Die Anthropomorphien und Anthropopathien bei Onkelos 

und den spdtem Targumim mit besondcrer Benicksichtigung der 

Ausdriicke Memra, Jekara und Schechintha. Brealau 1870. 
Singer, Onkelos und das Verhaltniss seines Taigums zur Halacha. 

Berlin 1881. 
Berliner, Targum Onkelos, herausgegeben und erlautert, vol. ii.. Notes, 

Introduction, etc. Berlin 1884 
LuzzAiTO, nj STHK PhUoxenus sive de Onkelosi chaldaica Pentaleuchi 

versions (written in Hebrew^ Vienna 1830. 
RoDiOER, art "Onkelos" in Ersch und Qruber's Allgem. Encyklop. 

Section iii. Bd. iii. (1832) p. 468 f . 
Levt, Ueber Onkelos und seine U^berseizung des Pentateuch (in Qeiger's 

Wissen. Zeitschr. fiir jiid. Theol. v. 1844, pp. 175-198 ; continued in 

Fursf s Literaturblatt des Orients, 1845, pp. 337 ff., 354 ff.). 
DIV. I. VOL. L L 
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Ai^GER, De Onkdo Chaldaico quern ferunt PentaUwdii paraphragte et qu/id 

ei ratianis intercedcU cum AhUa Graeco Veteris TestametUi inierprete, 

2 Partt Lips. 1846. 
Pressel, art. ** Onkelos " in Herzog's Beal-Encyclopaedie, 1 Aufl. z. (1858) 

p. 613 f. 
SohrOnfeldsb, Ohkdos und PeschUtho. Studien iiber das Alter des 

Onkelos'schen Targums. Munchen 1869. 
GbxGBR, Das nock Onkelos henannU babyUmitche Thargum smm Pentateuch 

(Jiidisclie Zeitschr. for Wissensch. und Leben 1871, pp. 86-104). 
NSUBITBGEB, Onkelos und die Stoa (Monatsschr. 1875, pp. 566-568 ; 1874, 

I^48> 
Baohbr, Das gegenseitige VerhUUniss der pentateuchischen Targumim 

(Zeitschr. der DMG. 1874, pp. 59-71). 

On Jonathan on the Prophets. 

Ejx>8TERiiANN, Awseige von Lagard^s Ausgabe^ in den Stud, und Erit 

1873, pp. 731-767. 
Frankel, Zu dem Targum der Ptophetenm Breslau 1872. 
Baoher, Kritische Untersuchungen ssum Prophetentargunij in Zeitschrift 

der deutschen morgenland. Gesellsch. xxviii. 1874, pp. 1-72. 
CrORNiLL, Das Targum zu den Prophetejiy in Zeitschrift fur die alttesta- 

mentl. Wissenschaft, 1887, pp. 177-202. 
E^LEIN, Bemerhungen zu Backer's " Kritischen Untersuchungen ** (Zeitschr. 

der DMQ. xxix. 1875, pp. 157-161). — Bacher, Gegenbemerkungen 

(in same, p. 319 f.). 

On Jonathan and jERuaALMi on the Pentateuch. 

Winer, De Jonaihanis in Pentateuchum paraphrasi (haldadcck Erlangen 

1823. 
Petermann, De duabus PenJtaieucki paraphraaibus chaldaicis, P. I. De 

indole paraphraseos quae Jonaihanis esse dicUv/r. BeroL 1829. 
Bar, Oeid des Jerusehalmi {Pseudo-Jonathcm), in MonaUschr, /. 0, u, W. 

des Jud, 1851-1852, pp. 235-242. 
Seliqsohn, De duabus Hierosolymilanis PerUaieuchi parapkrasihus. Breslau 

1858. 
Seliobohn und Traub, Ueber den Geist der Uebersetzung des Jonathan hen 

TJsiel zum Pentateuch und die Abfassung des in den EdUumen dieser 

Ud)erseteung heigedruckten Targum Jeruschalmi (Monatsschr, 1857, pp. 

96-114, 138-149). 
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Geiqbr, D<u jenucUemische Thargum zum Pentateuehy in Urschrift, etc., pp. 

451-480. 
Gbonxmann, Die JonaihaiCsehe PentcUeuch-Uebertetzung in tkrem VerhdU- 

nisse zur Halacha, Leipzig 1879. 
Lagarde, Eine vergessene Handackrift des iogenannten FrdgmerUentargums 

(Nacbricht von der k5n. Gesells. d. Wissensch. zu Gott. 1888, pp. 

1-3). 

IV. HiSTOKicAL Works. 

Besides the Talmud, Midrashim, and Targums, there are 
also the following treatises, which ought to be classed among 
the works belonging to the circle of rabbinical works, inas- 
much as they stand related in one way or another to our 
history. Only the first named, however, can be regarded as 
of any particular historical value. 

1. Megillath Taanith, properly the " Book of the Fasts," a 
list of those days on which, owing to some association or 
another, any joyous event (especially during the period of the 
Maccabees) could not be celebrated. The observance of such 
days is already presupposed in Judith viii 6.*^ Our list is 
quoted even in the Mishna, Taanith il 8, and seems to have 
been compiled in the first century after Christ The text is 
Aramaic; the much later commentary is in Hebrew. — The 
little tract, which in earlier times was not very highly 
esteemed, has been found of great historical importance, and 
much use has been made of it, especially by Derenbourg and 
Gratz. 

Edition with Latin translation: Meyer, Tractatus de tern- 
porHms saeris et festis diebus Hebraeorum^ etc. AccedU vbyo 
n^3jm volumen de jy'unio, Amstelaedami 1724. — Derenbourg in 
his Histoirt de la Palestine (1867), pp. 439-446, gives the 
Aramaic text with a French ti-anslation. — Compare generally : 
Wolf, Bibliotheca Hebraea, i. 68 f., 384 f., ii 1325 ff., iiL 1195 fF., 

'^ Judith viii 6 : iviartvtp viotts rtis 9lf*ip»i r^s x^pivcwg ctvr^c X'^P^f 
vpowu^arttp Ktil ffttfifiaraif »«i Tpo¥OVfinPiii» xmt ¥OVfAH¥iiw Kml iopriif Km 
XctpfAoov»«i» oTkov *lffp»ii?^. 
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iv. 1024. — Fiirst, Bibliotheca Judaica, i 9, under Abraham 
ha - Lemi. — Steinschneider, Catalogvs libr. Hehr. in Biblioth. 
Bodld. coL 682. — Zedner, Catalogue of the British Museum, 
p. 517. — Zunz, Diegottesdienstlichen Vortrdge der Juden^'pp. 127, 
128. — Eweld, History of Israel, yoL v. p. 381, vol viii. p. 280 sq. 
— Gratz, Oesch, der Juden^ iiL pp. 597-615 (n. 1), and 685 ff. 
(n. 1). — Wellhausen, Pfiar. u. Saduc. pp. 56-63. — Schmilg, 
Ueber Eivtstehung und historischen Wcrth des Siegeskalenders 
" MegUlath Taanith" Leipz. 1874.-^oel Miiller, Der Text der 
FasienrolU (Monatsschr. 1875, pp. 43-48, 139-144).— Brann, 
Entstehung und Werth der Megillat Taanit {Monatsschr, 1876, 
pp. 375 ff., 410 flf., 445 If.). — Cassel, Kritisches Sendschreiben 
ilber die Prcbebibel; 11. Messianische Stellen des Alien Tcstamtnts. 
Angehangt sind Anmerkungen iiber Megillath Taanith, Berlin 
1885. — Hamburger, Beal-Encyclopaedie fur Bibel und Talmud, 
Supplemeutalband, pp. 104-107, art. " Megillath Taanith." 

2. Seder olam, also called Seder olam rabba, an exposition 
of the biblical history from Adam down to the time of Alex- 
ander the Great, with some notices also of later times. — It is 
quoted in the Talmud, and is ascribed to R Jose ben 
Ghalephta, who lived about the years 130-160 after Christ. 
This supposition, however, rests simply on the fact that R.- 
Jose is quoted nine times as an authority. 

Much more modern, composed at the earliest in the eighth 
century, is the Seder olam sutta, a genealogical work, which 
treats first of all of biblical times, and then seeks to give an 
unbroken list of the princes during the Babylonian exile. 

An edition of both, with a Latin translation: Chronicon 
Hebraeorum mujus et minus, latine vertit et eommentar. perpet. 
UliLstravit J, Meyer. Accedit ejusdem dissertat 3, Amstelaedami 
1699. — Compare genei-ally : Wolf, BMiotheca Hebraea, L 492- 
499, iv. 1029 sq. — Furst, Bibliotheca Judaica, ii. 107 sq. — Stein- 
schneider, Catalogue Bodlei. col. 1433-1437. — Zedner, Catalogue 
of the British Museum, p. 689 sq. — Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen 
Vbrtrdge der Juden, pp. 85, 135-139. — Ewald, History of Israel, 
vol i. pp. 200, 209, vol. viii. p. 49. — Fiirst, LUeraturblatt des 
Orients, 1846, pp. 547-552. — Gratz, Oeschichte der Juden, iv. 
200. — Hamburger, Beai-Encyclopaedie fur Bibel und Talmud, 
Supplement, p. 132 f. 
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3. MegUloUh Antiochus, a short legendary history of the 
persecutions of Antiochus Epiphanes and the conquests of the 
Asmoneana It belongs to the post-Talmudic age, and is 
historically worthless. The original Aramaic text was first 
printed in the present century. Numerous older editions 
give a Hebrew translation, which in its manuscript form is 
still extant. 

On the manuscripts of the Aramaic and Hebrew texts, see 
especially : Curtiss, The Name Maccdbee, Leipzig 1876, p. 36 sqq. 
In addition, consult: Merx, Chrestomathia targumica 1888, 
p. xvL, which calls attention to two manuscripts of the 
British Museum {Oriental Manuscripts, 2377, 2212) as giving 
the Aramaic text with the Babylonian pointing. — Bartolocci in 
his Bibliotheca rabbinica, i. 388 sqq., gives the Hebrew text with 
a Latin translation. The Latin translation alone is copied by 
Fabricius in his Codex psevdepigr. Vet, Test, i. 1165 sqq. — A 
modem edition of the Hebrew text : Jellinek, Bet ha-Midrasch, 
i. (1853) pp. 142-146. — The Aramaic text was first edited by 
Filipowski in 1851 : The Choice of Pearls , . . to which is 
added the Book of Antiochvs, published for the first time in 
Aramaic, Hebrew, and Bnglish, by H. Filipowski, London 1851. 
Also more recently by Jellinek in Bet Jui-Midrash, vi (1877) 
pp. 4-8. 

Compare generally: Wolf, Bibliotheca Hebraea, i. 204 sq., 
iii. 130. — Fiirst, Bibliotheca Judaica, ii. 317. — Steinscbneider, 
Catalogus libr, hebr, Bodlei, col. 206 sq. — Zedner, Catalogue of 
British Miiseum, p. 51. — Zunz, p. 134. — Ewald, History of Israel^ 
vol. V. p. 287 sq. 

4. Josippon or Joseph ben Gorion, Under this name there 
exists, written in Hebrew, a history of the Jewish people from 
Adam down to the destruction of the temple by Titus. The 
author wishes to pass himself ofT for the ancient Josephus, 
but calls himself erroneously Joseph son of Gorion, and not 
infrequently departs so widely from the rdle which he had 
assumed as even expressly to quote from the true Josephus 
(Zunz, p. 150). The latter is, indeed, abundantly made use 
of, but in a very free and eclectic manner, while much purely 
legendary material is introduced from other sources. It 
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would seem that this author had before him, not the Greek 
text, but a Latin translation of Josephus, and for the Bellum 
Jvdaicum, indeed, only the paraphrastic and loose rendering 
of the so-called Hegesippus. According to Zunz, pp ISO- 
IS 2, the work originated in Italy during the first half of the 
tenth century after Christ 

Among the numerous editions, the following deserve to be 
mentioned: Josephus Oorionides 8. Jos&phvs Hebraicus juxta 
venetam edit, latine versus et cum exemplari Constantinop. collattis 
atque notis Ulustratus a J, F. Breit/iaupto, Gothae 1707, in 
Hebrew and Latin. The same with a new title, Gothae et 
Lips. 1710. — A Hebrew-Latin edition had been already issued 
at a much earlier date by Sebastian Miinster, Josephus 
Hebraicus diu desideraiissimus opera Seb, Milnsteri, Basil 1541 ; 
but it was disfigured by many arbitrary abbreviations. — A 
Latin translation of the whole text was given by Gagnier, 
Josippon sive Josephi ben Oorionis historiae Judaicae libri sex, ex 
hebraeo latine vertit, etc., Oxon. 1706. 

Compare generally on the work and its editions : Gudin, De 
script, eccles. ii. col. 1032-1062. — Wolf, BibliotJieca Hebraea, i 
508-523, iii. 387-389.— Meusel, Bibliotheca histor, i. 2 (1784), 
pp. 236-239. — ^Fabricius, Bibliotheca grace,, ed. Harles, v, 56-59. 
— Fiirst, Bibliotheca Jvdaica, ii 111-114. — Steinschneider, 
Catalogus libr, hebr. Biblioth, Bodlei, coL 1547-1552. — Zedner, 
Catal^ue of the British MMseum, p. 344 sq. — Zunz, Die gottes- 
dienstlichen Vortrage der Juden, pp. 146-154. — Delitzsch, Zur 
Oeschichte der jildischen Poesie, Leipsic 1836, pp. 37-40. — 
Kiilb, art. " Josephus Gorionides*' in Ersch und Gruber's Allgem. 
Encyclop. Sec. ii Bd. 23 (1844), p. 184 
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POLITICAL HISTORY OF PALESTINE 
FROM B.O. 175 TO A.D. 135. 
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FIRST PERIOD. 

FEOM ANTIOCHUS EPIPHANES DOWN TO THE 
CONQUEST OF JERUSALEM BY POMPEY. 



THE RISE OF THE l^LA^CCABEES AND THE PERIOD OF 

FREEDOM, B.C. 175-63. 

Inasmuch as the history of Israel during this period is very 
much mixed up with the history of Syiia, we propose to give 
first of all — 

A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF SYRIA DURING THE LAST 
CENTURY OF THE SELEUCID DYNASTY, B.C. 176-63. 

Sources. 

Easebii Chronicorum libri duo, ed. Schoenc, vol. ii. Berol. 1866, vol. i. 
1875 ; especially an extract given there from Porphyry. — ^Also the 
Chronicle of Sulpicius Severua, ed. Halm, 1866, contains some state- 
ments of importance. See Bemays, Ueber die Chronik des Sulp. 
SevenUj 1861, pp. 61-63. — Scattered notices will also be found in 
PolybiiUj DiodoroBy Livy, and Jtutin, Appian gives a good summaiy 
sketch. — ^The Book of Daniel, chap, xi., and the commentary on it 
by Jerome {0pp. Vallarsi, v. 701-724), come into consideration only 
for Antiochus Epiphanes. — ^The two books of Maccabees, especially 
the first. Josephus, in books xii. and xiii. of his Antiquities^ 
enlarges upon the story, and adds, especially for the history of the 
Seleucidae, many important historical statements derived from other 
writers. — And, finally, of the utmost importance are the numerous 
dated coins. For the literature of this subject, see above, § 2. D. 
Special attention should be called to Eckhel, Mionnet, de Saulcy, and 
the Catalogue of the British Museum by Gardner. 

IflB 
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Literature. 

Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, The Civil and Literary Chronology of Qreeee and 

Rome, vol. iii., from the CXXIV*^ Olympiad to the death of Augustus. 

Oxford 1830. 2nd edition, 1851, pp. 310-350. 
EwALD, History of Israel^ voL v. Supremacy of the Seleucidae; the 

Maccabees ; the sons of John Hyrcanus, pp. 286-394. 
Stanley, Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church. Third series. 

2nd edition. London 1877. Lect. xlviii.-xlix. pp. 285-396. 
NlEBUHR, Vortrdge uber alte Geschichte, iii. (1851). Also: Histonscher 

Geioinn ava der armenischen Uebersetzung der Chronik des Euseibius 

in Klein, Schr. i. 179-304. 
Foy-Vaillant, Seletuddarum imperium siffe Historia regum Syriae ad 

fdem numismatum accommjodata. Paris 1681. 
Flathe, Geschichte Macedoniens und der Reiche, welche von macedonischen 

Konigen beherrscht vmrden. Bd. ii. (1834). The most complete 

modern history of the Hellenistic Kingdoms. 
Froelich, Annates compendiarii regum et rerum Syriae numis veteribus 

illustrati. Yiennae 1744, editio altera 1750. 
Stark, Gam und die philistdische Kiiste, 1852. 

A good summary of the sources is given by Clinton. — ^For 
the determining of the general chronological framework the 
chief sources are : 1. The Extract from f orphyry in the 
Chronicle of Eusebius ; 2. Separate statements in the First 
Book of Maccabees. The Seleucid era, according to which 
the dates in this book are reckoned, begins probably, not in 
autumn, but rather in spring of B.C. 312 (see above, § 3. A.). 
3. The coins, whose dates have been lucidly collected and 
arranged by de Saulcy, Mimoire sur lea monnaies daUcs des 
Sileucides, Paris 1871. 

Porphyiy, the well-known Neo-Platonic philosopher of the 
I third century after Christ, wrote a chronological work in which 

he made careful use of the best sources. From it Eusebius in 
his Chronicle makes extracts with reference to the history of 
the Ptolemies (Eusebii Chron., ed. Schoene, i. 159 sq.), and with 
reference to the Macedonian kings (Eusebii Chron., ed. Schoene, 
L 229 sq.). But undoubtedly from this same source, although 
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Porphyry is not there named, is derived the whole siniilar 
paragraph on the history of the Seleucidae (Eusebii Chron,^ ed. 
Schoene, i. 247-264). The text of the Chronicle of Eusebius 
with this passage complete is now extant only in an Armenian 
translation, first edited by Aucher, Eusebii Chron, vol. i. (1818), 
translated anew for Schoene's edition into Latin by Petennann. 
Fragments of the Greek text are met with in a Parisian manu- 
script, from which they were published even by Scaliger in the 
Appendix to his Thesaurus temporum, 1606, and more recently 
by Cramer, Anccdota Oraeca e codd. manuscriptis Bibliothecas 
reffiae Farisiensis, vol. ii (1839) p. 115 sqq. Miiller in his 
Fragmenta historicorum Graecorun), iii. 706-717, gives among 
the fragments of Porphyry, the Armenian and Greek text, 
together with a historical commentary. 

In this passage Porphyry fixes the chronology of the Seleu- 
cidae according to the Olympiad era, and indeed in such a 
way that he takes into account only whole years ; hence the 
year in which a change of kings occurs is reckoned to the one 
who preceded a full year, while the reign of his successor is 
made to begin with the following year. Thus, for example, 
although he makes the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes begin 
with Olympiad 151. 3, it actually began in Olympiad 151. 2. 
It is further to be remarked that, in dealing with the frequent 
appearances of pretenders to the throne, he dates the reign of 
the successful pretender from the year in which his opponent 
was overthrown. 

From what sources Porphyry has derived his information 
may be learned from the following statement oE Jerome, 
although its immediate reference is not to Porphyry's Chronicle, 
but to his book on Daniel : Ad intelligendas autem extremas 
partes Banielis multiplex Gfraecorum historia necessaria est: 
Sutorii videlicet Callinici, IHodori, Hieronymi, Folybii, Posi- 
donii, Claudii Theonis et Andronici cognamento Alipii, quos et 
PorphyriiLS esse seqmUum se didt; Josephi quoque et eorum 
quos ponit Josephus, praedpueqtie nostri Idvii et Pompeii Tragi 
aimu Justini, qui omnem extraem^u visionis narrant historiam 
(Hieronjnnus, Praefatio in Danielem, 0pp. ed. Vallarsi, v. 
621 sq.). 

But valuable as the work of Porphyry is, so carefully culled 
from the best original documents, we ought also to guard 
against any over-estimation of its worth. His statements 
about Olympiads are evidently " deductions from calculations 
of the years of the several reigns" (Gutschmid, Gesehickte 
IrarCs und seiner Nachbarldnder, 1888, p. 77, Anm.), and 
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thus do not possess the weight of immediate traditional 
testimony. 



Antiochus IV. Epiphanes, B.C. 175-164. 

He was the son of Antiochus III. the Great, and brother 
of Seleucus IV. Philopator, who reigned B.o. 187-175. 
During the reign of his brother Seleucus he lived as a 
hostage at Borne, Seleucus procured for him liberty to return 
to his native land by sending as hostage to Borne his own 
son Demetrius ; but before Antiochus reached home Seleucus 
had been murdered by Heliodorus. Antiochus then usurped 
the throne to which by right his nephew Demetrius ought to 
have succeeded (Appian. Syr. 45). — ^Antiochus died after a 
reign of eleven years, in B.c. 164, while engaged in a campaign 
against the Farthians. 

That his reign lasted for eleven years is stated by Porphyry 
(Euseb. Chran., ed. Schoene, i. 253, 263 sq.), Jerome (ad Danielem, 
11. 21 sq.), and Sulpicius Severus (Chron, ii. 22). The date of 
the beginning of his reign is set down by Porphyry as Olym- 
piad 151. 3, and so actually Olym. 151. 2, which is equivalent 
to B.C. 175-174. This statement is borne out by the fact that 
the coins also begin with the year 138 of the Seleucid era, 
which corresponds to 175-174 before Christ. The First Book 
of Maccabees, on the other hand (chap. i. 10), places the begin- 
ning of the reign in the Seleucid year 137, that is, in B.c. 
176-175, which can be reconciled with the statement of 
Porphyry only by supposing that the Seleucid year was reckoned 
from autumn to autumn, so that Olympiad 151. 2 would begin 
in the summer of b.c. 175. But if we assume that the First 
Book of Maccabees counts the year from spring to spring, we 
shall have to admit the existence of a slight discrepancy. — The 
death of Antiochus occurred, according to Porphyry, in Olym- 
piad 154. 1, that is, in b.c. 16^163 ; according to the First Book 
of Maccabees (vi. 16), in the Seleucid year 149, which also 
answers to B.c. 164-163. 

The chronology of the Egyptian campaigns of Antiochus, 
which is of importance also in Jewish history, is still matter 
of controversy. But according to non- Jewish sources, it is 
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highly probable that they belonged to the period between 
B.C. 170 and B.c. 168. This is further supported by the fact 
that the First Book of Maccabees (i. 20) makes mention for 
the first time of an Egyptian campaign in the Seleucid year 
143, corresponding to B.c. 170-169, and indeed states pre- 
cisely that autumn of b.c. 170 was the date of the return 
from it. Only the Second Book of Maccabees (v. 1) disagrees 
with this by reckoning that campaign the second. But the 
unreliableness of this document would make the assumption 
of an earlier campaign in B.C. 171 unjustifiable apart from 
other evidence. Compare generally on this question : Droysen, 
De Lagidarum regno, 1831, pp. 56-69, which I have not been 
able to consult; Jo. Christ. Conr. Hofmann, De hdlis ah 
ArUiocJio Ejdphane adversus PtoUmaeos gestis, Erlangae 1835 ; 
Hitzig, Das Buck Daniel, pp. 202-208 ; Stark, Oaaa und die 
philistdische Kuste, pp. 430-434; Grimm, Das erste Buck der 
Maccdbder, p. 15 f . ; Joh. Friedr. Hoffmann, Antiochtis IV. 
Epiphanes, 1873, pp. 36-58 ; Gratz, OeschicJUe der Juden, ii. 2 
(1876), pp. 436-443. 

On Antiochus generally, besides the works mentioned above, 
compare : Ewald, History of Israel, v. 293-306 ; Stanley, 
History of the Jewish Church, third series, 1877, pp. 288-302. 
See also the article in Pauly's Eeal-Encyclop. der class. Alter- 
thumswissenschaft, and the articles by Wieseler in Herzog, 
vol. i. pp. 458-463, and by Beuss in Schenkel, BibeUexikon, 
For further notice, see § 4 



Anhochus V. EuPATOB, b.c. 164-162. 

This monarch was the son of Epiphanes. According to 
Porphyry he began to reign in his twelfth year, but according 
to Appian. Syr, 46 and 66, when he was only nine years old. 
From the statement of Porphyry it would seem as if he had 
been for a year and a half co-regent with his father ; but the 
text is probably corrupt (Euseb. Chron,, ed. Schoene, i 253). 
Daring his short reign of only one and a half or two years he 
was simply a tool in the hand of his field-marshal and 
guardian Lysias, and was along with him, by the order of his 
cousin Demetrius, assassinated in B.c. 162. 
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The statements as to the length of this reign vacillate between 
a year and a half and two years ; the former period is given by 
Porphyry in the Summarium (Euseb. Chron,, ed. Schoene, i. 
263 sq,), and the latter by Josephus in the Antiquities, xii. 
10. 1 (Euseb. Chron, ii. 126 sq., ad ann. Abrah. 1852). The 
beginning and end are determined by the chronology of his 
predecessor and his successor. — Compare generally : Beuss in 
Schenkel and Wieseler in Herzog. Also Smith's Dictionary of 
Greek and Soman Biography. 



Demetmus I. SoTBR, B.a 162-150. 

Demetrius was the son of Seleucus Fhilopator. He had 
been sent by him as hostage to Some, but fled from thence, 
and assumed the reins of government in B.C. 162, after having 
had his cousin Antiochus Eupator assassinated. 

In B.C. 153, Alexander Balas took up arms against him as 
a pretender to the throne. He claimed to be a son of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, and therefore the legitimate heir of 
the Syrian throne. Demetrius fell in battle against him in 
B.C. 150. 

The flight of Demetrius from Home and the consequences 
resulting from it are very vividly sketched by Poly bins, who, 
as a friend of Demetrius, was personally engaged in the 
incidents which he narrates (Polybius, xxxi. 12, 19-22). Both 
Polybius (iii. 5) and Porphyry (Euseb. Chron,, ed. Schoene, i. 255, 
263 sq.) ascribe to Demetrius a reign of twelve years, white 
Josephus {Antiq. xiii. 2. 4) allows him only eleven years. 
Porphyry sets down the commencement of the reign at Olym- 
piad 154. 4, that is really Olym. 154. 3, corresponding to b.c. 
162-161 ; and the First Book of Maccabees (vii. 1) makes it 
151 of the Seleucid era, which also answers to B,c. 162-161. 
The dated coins extend from 150 to 162 of the Seleucid era, or 
from B.C. 163-162 to b.c. 151-150. If the number of the year 
be rightly read as 150, the beginning of the reign must be set 
down before autumn of b.o. 162, which is reconcilable with the 
statement in First Maccabees on the supposition that its years 
are to be understood as spring years. — On the date of the 
insurrection of Alexander Balas, see below. The common 
text of Porphyry gives Olympiad 157. 4 as the date of the 
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death of Demetrius. Since this would give him a reign of 
thirteen years, it is most probably to be read Olympiad 157. 3, 
corresponding to B.C. 150-149. According to 1 Mace. x. 50 
and 57, the death of Demetrius occurred not later than 162 of 
the Seleucid era, or B.c. 151-150. — Compare on Demetrius 
generally, the articles in Herzog and Schenkel. 



Alexander Balas, b.c. 150-145. 

When Alexander had wrenched the government from 
Demetrius, the son of Demetrius, who also himself .bore the 
name of Demetrius, rose up against him. With this 
Demetrius II., Ptolemy Philometor of Egypt entered into 
alliance. Alexander was besieged in Antioch by the Egyp- 
tian king, fled to Arabia, and was there treacherously 
murdered in B.a 145. On the fifth day after that bloody 
deed, the head of Alexander was brought to Ptolemy 
(Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 4. 8). 

The coins of Alexander bear dates from 160 to 168 of the 
Seleucid era, that is, from B.c. 153-152 to b.c. 145-144. The 
First Book of Maccabees (x. 1) describes his revolt against 
Demetrius as having taken place in the Seleucid year 160, or 
B.C. 153-152 ; and indeed b.c. 153 must be fixed upon, since it 
occurred before the Feast of Tabernacles of the year referred 
to (1 Mace. X. 21). — His reign proper is reckoned by Por- 
phyry and Josephus (Antiq, xiii. 4. 8) at five years. The 
common text of Porphyry puts down the beginning of it in 
Olympiad 157. 3, and the end in Olympiad 158. 4. Since 
this, according to Porphyry's style of reckoning, would give 
six years, probably we should read instead of 157. 3, 157. 4, 
that is really 157. 3, corresponding to B.C. 150-149. — The 
death of Alexander is placed by the First Book of Maccabees 
(xi. 19) in the Seleucid year 167, or b.c. 146-145. Porphyry's 
date is Olympiad 158. 4, which corresponds to b.c. 145- 
144. — Compare on Alexander, the articles in Pauly, Winer, 
Herzog, and SchenkeL 
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Demetrius II. Nicator, b.c. 145-138. 
Antiochus VL, B.C. 145-(?). Tkypho, (?>-138. 

One of the generals of Alexander, Diodotus, named Trypho, 
disputed the succession with Demetrius in favour of the 
youthful son of Alexander, Antiochus VL 

Meanwhile Trypho himself aspired to the throne, had his 
ward Antiochus murdered, and made himself king. Soon 
after this, according to other accounts even previously, 
Demetrius undertook a campaign against the Parthians, in 
the course of which he was taken prisoner by the Parthians 
in B.O. 138. But Trypho was defeated by Antiochus VIL 
Sidetes, the brother of Demetrius, at Dora, then shut up in 
Apamea, and compelled to end his life by his own hand 
(Strabo, p. 668; Joseph us, Antiq. xiii 7. 2; Appian. Syr. 
68). 

The revolt of Demetrius against Alexander Balas took 
place, according to 1 Mace. x. 67, in the Seleucid year 165, or 
B.C. 148-147, while his reign began in 167 of the Seleucid 
era, B.C. 146-145 (1 Mace. xL 19). The dates of the coins 
extend from 167 to 174 Seleucid era, or from B.C. 146-145 to 
B.C. 139-138. — There are coins of Antiochus VI. from 167 to 
170 of the Seleucid era, or from B.C. 146-145 to b.c. 143- 
142. Coins of Trypho bear the number of the years III. (de 
Saulcy, p. 42, Melanges de Numismatiqiie, t ii. 1877, p. 82 sq.) 
and IV. (Gardner, Catalogue of Oreek Coins, p. 69). Josephus 
assigns to the reign of Antiochus VI. a period of four years, 
and to Trypho a period of three years {Anliq, xiii. 7. 1-2). 
According to this estimate, the reign of Antiochus would date 
B.C. 145-141 ; that of Trypho, B.c. 141-138. This is in agree- 
ment with the statement of Porphyry, who gives to Demetrius, 
before his imprisonment, only a three years' reign (Euseb. 
Chron., ed. Schoene, i. 257, 263 sq.), from Olympiad 160. 1, 
which is really Olym. 159. 4, or b.c. 141-140, to Olympiad 
160. 3, or B.C. 138-137. Porphyry evidently reckons the reign 
of Demetrius as beginning with the displacement by conquest 
or murder of Antiochus VI. In thorough accord with this, 
too, is the chronology of the First Book of Maccabees, xiii 31^ 
41, which unhesitatingly assigns the murder of Antiochus by 
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Trypho to the Seleucid year 170, or B.c. 143-142. Finally, it 
is no serious discrepancy when, in 1 Mace. xiv. 1, the Parthian 
campaign of Demetrius is dated from the Seleucid year 172, or 
RC. 141-140 ; while Porphyry, on the other hand, assigns it to 
Olympiad 160. 2, or b.c. 139-138. In direct contradiction, 
however, to the foregoing, stands the statement made by many 
writers (Josephus, Antig. xiii. 5. 11, 7. 1 ; Appian. Si/r. 67, 68 ; 
Justin, xxxvi. 1), that Antiochus was not murdered by Trypho 
before the time of the Parthian campaign of Demetrius, and 
indeed not till after Demetrius had been taken prisoner. This, 
however, is in opposition not only to the chronology of the 
First Book of Maccabees, but also to the circumstance that then 
there is not left a three or four years' reign for Trypho, which 
yet, according to Josephus and the coins, must be admitted. 
Then Trypho's death occurs almost contemporaneously with 
the seizure of Demetrius by the Parthians in B.C. 138. See in 
next paragraph under Antiochus Sidetes. It therefore seems 
to me hazardous to assume, with many modern critics, that the 
last-named authorities should have the precedence over 1 Mace. 
— Compare on this question, and on Antiochus VI. and Trypho 
generally: Sanclemente, Be vulgaris aerae emendcUione, 1793, 
pp. 269-274. Clinton, Fasti Hellenid, iii. 331. Muller, Frag-^ 
menta hist. Grate, t. ii. p. xx. Mendelssohn in Ritschl's Acta 
sodetatis phUol. LipsieTisis, t v. 1875, pp. 43-49. Gutschmid, 
Geschichte Iran's, 1888, pp. 51-53. Also the articles in Pauly, 
Winer, Herzog, and Schenkel. 



Antiochus VII. Sidetes, b.c. 138-128. 

So long as Demetrius was the prisoner of the Parthians, 
Antiochus VII. held undisturbed sway in Syria. — In b.c. 
129 he undertook a campaign against the Parthians, and in 
it he met his death in B.c. 128. During the war the 
Parthian king released Demetrius from his imprisonment, in 
order that he might seize for himself the government of 
Syria, and so compel Antiochus to return home. 

On the surname Sidetes, compare Porphyry (Euseb. Chron,, 
ed. Schoene, i 255) : in Sida urbe ediuxUus, qiuipropter Sidetes 
lUique vocaixUur. * The city Side lies in Pamphylia. — The 
revolt of Antiochus VII. against Trypho occurred, according 
to 1 Mace. XV. 10, in the year 174 Seleucid, or B.c. 139-138. 

DIV. I. VOL. I. M 
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Porphyry reckons his reign from Olympiad 160. 4, that is 
really Olympiad 160. 3, or B.c. 138-137. The coins begin with 
the Seleudd year 174, or B.c. 139-138, and reach down to 
Seleucid year 184, or b.c. 129-128 (de Saulcy, pp. 44-46).— 
The beginning of the Parthian campaign cannot, according 
to Livy, JEpit, 59, be placed earlier than b.c. 129, immediately 
after the consul M. Peperna, whose consulship was in b.c. 
130, and immediately before the consul 0. Sempronius, whose 
consulship was in B.c. 129. Porphyry assigns the death of 
Antiochus, after a nine years' reign, to Olympiad 162. 4, or 
B.C. 129-128. According to Justin. xxxviiL 10, it occurred 
in the winter ;. according to Diodorus, ^xxiv. 15 sq., in spring, 
therefore in the beginning of B.c. 128. In fact, the coins of 
Alexander Zabinas (see next paragraph) begin with the 
Seleucid year 184, or b.c. 129-128. — With these matters of 
fact in view, some coins of Antiochus, purporting to belong 
to the Seleucid year 185 and 186, the latter corresponding 
to B.C. 127-126, have occasioned great difficulties to the 
historians. Some have disputed the authenticity of their date 
(so Tdchon d'Annecy, Dissertation sur r^poque de la mort 
d^ Antiochus VII, EvergUes Sid^tds, roi de St/rie, sur deux 
midailles antiques de ce prince, et sur un passage du 11* livre 
des Macchdb^, Paris 1816, pp. 61-65) ; others have assumed 
that even after the death of Aiitiochus, coins were issued with 
his name (so Niebuhr, Kleine Schriften, i. 251 f.). The most 
probable explanation is that the date has only been falsely 
read (see Nussbaum, Observatumes, p. 51). — Compare generally : 
Mendelssohn in Eitschl's Acta societatis phUol, Zipsiensis, t v. 
1875, pp. 265-280. Nussbaum, Observations in Flavii Josephi 
Antiquitates, 1875, pp. 49-54. Gutschmid, GeschicfUe Iran's, 
Tub. 1888, pp. 75-77, who places the death of Antiochus in B.c. 
129. Also the articles in Pauly, Winer, Herzog, and Schenkel. 



Demetrius II. Nicator, a second time, b.c. 128-125 or 124 (?). 
Alexander Zabinas, b.o. 128-122 (?). 

After a ten years' imprisonment among the Parthians, as 
Porphyry relates in Eusebius, Demetrius II. once again 
became king of Syria. There was soon raised up against 
him, through the intrigues of Ptolemy Physkon, an anti- 
king in the person of Alexander Zabinas, who claimed to 
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be a son of Alexander Balas. Demetrius was besieged by 
him in Damascus, obliged to tLj, and murdered as he 
attempted to land at Tyre. 

Coins of Demetrius are in existence which pretend to belong 
to the period from 180 to 187 of the Seleucid era, or from 
B.C. 133-132 to B.C. 126-125 (de Saulcy, pp. 51, 52). If the 
reading is in every case correct, it might be supposed that 
even during the Parthian imprisonment of Demetrius, coins 
were issued with his name printed on them (so de Saulcy, p. 
55). But the reading is not by any means certain in every 
instance (Nussbaum, Observationes, p. 52 sq.). There are some 
which certainly are marked 183-187 of the Seleucid era 
(Gardner, Catalogue of Greek Coins, p. 76 sq. ; Bunbury, Num. 
Chronicle, 1883, p. 100 sq.). — Porphyry assigns to Demetrius 
after his imprisonment a reign of four years. The common 
text gives as its beginning Olympiad 162. 2, for which we 
ought certainly to read Olympiad 163. 2, that is really 
Olympiad 163. 1, or b.c. 128-127 ; and as the year of his 
death, Olympiad 164. 1, corresponding to b.c. 124-123. With 
this it is impossible to reconcile the fact that there exists coins 
of Antiochus VIII. Grypos, and of Cleopatra, professing to 
belong to the Seleucid year 187, or B.c. 126-125. Yet here 
again it may be questioned whether this is the correct reading. 
— Compare on Demetrius also the articles in Pauly, Winer, 
Herzog, and Schenkel. — For Alexander Zabinas, Porphyry gives 
no direct dates. His coins range over the period from 184 to 
190 of the Seleucid era, or from B.c. 129-128 to B.c. 123-122 
(de Saulcy, p. 57 ; Gardner, Catalogue of Greek Coins, pp. 81-84 ; 
Bunbury, Num. Chronicle, 1883, p. 103 sq.). 



Seleucus v., B.C. 125 or 124(?). 

Seleucus V. succeeded his father Demetrius on the throne ; 
but soon after beginning his reign he was murdered at the 
instigation of his own mother. 



Antiochus VIII. Grypos, B.a 125 or 124-113. 

Antiochus VIII. was the brother of Seleucus. He had 
still to do battle with the anti-king Alexander Zabinas, but 
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conquered him in the third year of his reign ; according to 
Porphyry, in B.a 122-121. He then caused Alexander to 
be executed, as Justin reports, xxxix. 2 (compare also 
Diodorus, xxxiv. 28). According to Porphyry, Alexander 
put an end to his own life by poison. 

After a reign of eleven years, in B.c. 113, Antiochus VIII. 
Grypos was driven from the throne by Antiochus IX. Kyri- 
kenos, who was his cousin on the father's side, his brother 
on the mother's side. Antiochus Grypos then withdrew to 
Aspendos. 

The relationship between the two is as follows : — Cleopatra, 
the daughter of Ptolemy Philometor of Egypt, who had been 
already the wife of Alexander Balas (1 Mace. x. 58), had 
separated herself from him and married Demetrius II. Nicator 
(1 Mace. xi. 12). From this marriage sprang Seleucus Y. and 
Antiochus VIII. Grypos. But while Demetrius was detained 
among the Parthians, Cleopatra married his brother, Antiochus 
YII. Sidetes (Josephus, Anbiq, xiiL 7. 1). From this marriage 
sprang Antiochus IX. Kyrikenos (Josephus, Antiq, xiiL 10. 
1 ; Appian. Syr. 68). Porphyry in Euseb. Chron. ed. Schoene, 

i. 260, says: rf bfMfir^rpi^ adtXff *A)fTi6^(fi xai an-^t^ rcb i% 

warpog, — Compare generally on the genealogy of the Seleucidae 
the table at the end of vol ii of this work. 

The period of the reign of Antiochus VIII., down to his 
expulsion by Antiochus IX., is reckoned by Porphyry at eleven 
years, from Olympiad 164. 2, that is really Olympiad 164. 1, 
down to Olympiad 166. 4, or from B.C. 124-123 down to RC. 
113-112. — On the coins Antiochus VIII. appears sometimes 
as co-regent with his mother Cleopatra, sometimes alone. The 
coins of the former kind profess to belong to the period 
between 187 and 192 of the Seleucid era, or between B.c. 126- 
125 and B.c. 121-120 (de Saulcy, p. 61 sq.). For an account 
of the discrepancy between this date and that of Porphyry, see 
above under Demetrius II. and Alexander Zabinas. The 
proper coins of Antiochus VIII. begin with the Seleucid year 
190, corresponding to B.C. 123-122 (de Saulcy, p. 65 sq.). 
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Aktiochus IX. Cyzicenos, B.C. 113-95. 
Antiochtjs VIII. Grypos, b.c. 111-96. 

For two years Cyzicenos now ruled as sole monarch. But 
in B.C. 111, Grypos returned and wrested the greater part of 
Syria from his cousin. Only Coele-Syria remained in the 
possession of Cyzicenos. Porphyry in Eusebius, Chron,^ ed. 
Schoene, i. 260, says : tepaTci fiev airro^ t^9 Svpla^, 6 Bk Kv^t- 
fn}va^ T^9 KotKi]^. Thus was the kingdom broken up ; and 
the two cousins and brothers engaged in a conflict with one 
another. 

Antiochus Grypos died fifteen years after his return, in B.a 
96, according to Josephus, Antiq. xiii 13. 4, by the hand 
of an assassin. His rights and claims were heired by his son 
Seleucus YI. He took up arms forthwith against Antiochus 
Cyzicenos, and laid siege to him in Antioch. In order to 
avoid imprisonment during the battle in B.c. 95, Antiochus 
put an end to his own life (Porphyry in Eusebius, Chron, 
I 260). 

To Antiochus IX. Cyzicenos, Porphyry assigns a reign of 
eighteen years, extending from Olympiad 167. 1, that is really 
Olympiad 166. 4, down to Oljrmpiad 171. 1, or from B.c. 113- 
112 down to B.C. 96-95. The coins, indeed, begin as early as 
196 of the Seleucid era, or b.c. 117-116 (de Saulcy, p. 72 sq.). 
If both are correct, it must be assumed that Porphyry, with his 
date B.C. 113, does not mean the time of the revolt of Cyzicenos, 
but the time of his decided victory over Grypoa The return 
of Antiochus VIII. Grypos is set down by Porphyry in Olym- 
piad 167. 2, or B.C. 111-110, and a reign of fifteen years is 
given him, extending down to Olympiad 170. 4, or B.c. 97-96. 
Josephus ascribes to Antiochus Grypos altogether a reign of 
twenty-five years, from B.C. 125-124 down to B.C. 96 (Josephus, 
Antiq. xiii 13. 4). 

During the next twelve years, from b.c. 95 to B.c. 83, there 
now followed an almost unbroken series of conflicts between 
the five sons of Antiochus Grypos, namely, Seleucus YI., 
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Antiochus XL, Philip, Demetrius III. Eucarus, and Antiocbus 
XII. on the one hand, and the son of Antiochus Cyzicenos, 
Antiochus X. Eusebes, on the other (Josephus, Aniiq. xiiL 
13. 4, 14. 3, 15. 1; Porphyry in Eusebius, Chran,, ed. Schotne, 
i 259-262 ; Appian. Syr. 69 ; and Clinton, pp. 340-342). 

The result of these contendings was that Tigranes, king of 
Armenia, took possession for himself of the kingdom of Syria* 
His reign over Syria lasted for fourteen years, from B.a 83 to 
&a 69. 

The details, according to Josephus, who is here the most 
complete in his descriptions, are as follows : — Antiochus X. 
Eusebes, in order to revenge his father, made war against 
Seleucus VL, conquered him, and drove him into Cilicia, where 
he was put to death by the citizens of Mopsuestia on account 
of his oppressions. Then his brother, Antiochus XI., next took 
up the conflict against Antiochus Eusebes, but was defeated, 
and lost his life in the battle. The third brother, Philip, now 
appeared upon the scene, and entered the lists against Antiochus 
Eusebes, according to Porphyry, in Olympiad 171. 3, or B.c. 
94-93, and succeeded in making himself master of at least a 
part of Syria, while the fourth brother, Demetrius Eucarus, had 
seized upon another portion, with Damascus as its capital 
Then Antiochus Eusebes, according to Josephus, lost his life 
in a battle with the Parthians. The two brothers, Philip and 
Demetrius, now reigned for a long time, each over his own part 
of Syria. But by and by Demetrius declared war against 
Philip, besieged him in Beroa, east of Antioch, but was himself 
taken prisoner, and died in confinement. There were now left 
only Philip and • the youngest brother, Antiochus XII., who 
continued to fight with one another. But Antiochus fell in a 
battle against the Arab chief Aretas, who thereupon took pos- 
session of Coele-Syria. At last the whole of Syria fell into the 
hands of Tigranes. According to Appian. Syr, 48, 69, Antiochus 
X. Eusebes was still alive and reigning when Tigranes seized 
upon Syria ; and indeed, according to Justin, xl. 2, and Por- 
phyry in Eusebius, Chron. i. 262, he was still living when 
Pompey made an end of the Syrian empire. The latter state- 
ment, however, has evidently resulted from a confusion between 
Antiochus X. Eusebes and Antiochus XIIL Asiaticus, who are 
both clearly enough distinguished by Appian. But the former 
is in every respect more probable, since Appian seems here to 
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have used reliable sources. It may then be assumed that 
Antiochus Eusebes had possession of the greater, Philip and 
Aretas of the smaller part of Syria, when Tigranes made himself 
master of the kingdom. 

For the chronology of the years B.a 95-83, the coins afford 
some important clues (Gardner, Catalogtte of Greek Coins, p. 
95 sqq.). Yet we have not materials for determining all the 
details. There are dated coins of Philip from the Seleucid year 
221 down to 229, or from B.C. 92-91 down to B.c. 84-83 (de 
Saulcy, p. 78) ; of Demetrius there are some from the Seleucid 
year 217 down to 224, or from B.C. 96-95 down to B.C. 89-88 
(Gardner, Catalogiie, p. 101 ; Eckhel, iii. 245) ; of Antiochus 
XII. there is one belonging to the Seleucid year 227, or B.c. 
86-85 (Imhoof-Blumer, Afonnaies grecques, 1883, p. 437). Very 
puzzling are the coins of Philip which were printed in Antioch, 
and bear the figures 19, 20, 21, 22, 24, 30, purporting to indi- 
cate the numbers of the years (de Saulcy, p. 79). If the dates 
are correctly read, and refer to the years of Philip's reign, it 
must be assumed that Philip had been able to maintain his 
position in Antioch even during the domination of Tigranes. 
In fact. Porphyry also assumes that PhiUp lived down to the 
time of Pompey (Euseb. Chron. i. 262). But according to 
Diodorus, Fraugm, 34 (in Miiller, Fragm, hist, graec, t. ii p. 
24 sq.), this Philip, who made his appearance at the time of 
Pompey as a claimant, was a son of our Philip, and so grandson 
of Antiochus Grypos (see also Miiller). We seem therefore to 
have no alternative but to assume that those numbers signify, 
not the years of Philip's reign, but the years of an era that 
began somewhere about B.C. 113. 

This much is known regarding the period of Tigranes : that 
according to Appian. Sj/r, 48, 70, and Justin, xl. 1-2 (according 
to the correct reading), he reigned over Syria iburteen years. 
The end of his reign, however, — that is, his defeat by Lucullus, 

— occurred, as is well known from the Eoman history, in b.o. 69. 

« 

After the defeat of Tigranes by Lucullus, Syria did not all 
at once fall into the possession of the Bomans. Lucullus 
assigned it to a son of Antiochus Eusebes, who reigned from 
B.C. 69 to B.C. 65 under the title of Antiochus XIII. Asiaticus. 
It was Pompey who, on his victorious march through Asia, 
first made a complete end of the Seleucid dynasty, in b.c. 65 
(Appian. Sgr. 49, 70 ; Justin, xl. 2 ; Clinton, pp. 344-348). 
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Syria now became a Eoman province (Plutarch, Pompeivs, 
39). 

Pompey first of all, in B.C. 65, sent his legates from Annenia 
to Syria, and in B.c. 64 he went himself; but the definite 
arrangements of Syrian affairs were first settled in B.c. 63-62 
(Clinton, Fasti Hellenid, iii. 345 sq. ; Fischer, Bomische Zeittafeln, 
p. 215 ff.). In B.a 65 or 64, probably the disturbances broke 
out of which Diodorus, Fragm, 34 (in MuUer, Fragm. hist, graec. 
t iL p. 24 sq.), gives an account. Antiochus XlII. Asiaticus 
sought to maintain his possession of the throne by the aid of 
Sampsigeram of Emesa. At the same time a struggle was made 
for a like purpose by Philip, son of King Philip, and grandson 
of Antiochus Grypos, who sought to support his claims by the 
assistance of the Arab prince Azizus. But Antiochus was 
taken prisoner by Sampsigeram, and afterwards put to death, 
and Philip was able to escape the snares of Azizus only by 
flight. 

By means of this report of Diodorus of the end of Antiochus 
Asiaticus, we see how utterly groundless was the statement of 
older scholars, that Antiochus Asiaticus obtained possession of 
the small kingdom of Commagene, and became the founder of 
the dynasty of Commagene (see in opposition, Clinton, pp. 346- 
348). But it is quite true that the dynasty of Commagene had 
a connection by affinity with the Seleucidae. Consult upon 
this matter the inscriptions, Corp. Inscr, Graec. n. 362 ; Corp, 
Inscr. Lat. t. iii. n. 552 ; Corp. Iiiscr. Atticarum, t. iii. 1, n. 557 ; 
and especially Le Bas and Waddington, Inscriptions, t. iiL 2, n. 
136rf, from Ephesus. The latter tells of a fiafffXia ' Avr/op^or 0tov 

A/xaiov 'Ecr/^av)} ^iXopufiaTov xai ^/XiXXfjva, rhv sy 0a(rt}Aui Midpa- 
darou KaXXivixov xai PaeiXtasrig AaobUris &t&g <Z>/XadfX^oi; rijf iy 
fiaffiXiUi ^Avrto^ov 'ET/^avou; ^I'Ko/ifiropog KaXX/v/xov. This same 

Antiochus, with the same genealogy, appears also in an inscrip- 
tion communicated by Puchstein (Puchstein, BericlU iiber eitu 
Rtise in Kurdistan, Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Akademie, 1883, 
p. 49 ff.). The Antiochus to whom both inscriptions refer was 
undoubtedly a king of Commagene ; the other Antiochus, the 
father of Laodice, was evidently a Seleucid, according to Wad- 
dington, Antiochus XIIT. Asiaticus; according to Mommsen, 
Antiochus VIII. Grypos. The latter conjecture is certainly 
correct, for Afitiochus VIII. Grypos is designated on coins 
'*E^i<paiffis, is called by Porphyry and Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 12. 2, 
^ty.ofjLfirup, and the cognomen KaXXtwxo;, which Mommsen was 
not then able to authenticate, has also been since confirmed 
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hj an inscription from Deles (Btdletin de carreapandance 
helUnique, t. viii. 1884, p. 105 sq.). His daughter laodice is 
cleariy identical with the Laodice mentioned hj Josephus, 
Antiq. xiii. 13. 4 (Gutschmid, Geschichte Iran's, 1888, p. 80, 
Anm.). Compare generally : Mommsen, Die Dynastie von 
Commagene (MitthtUtingen des deutscfien archdologischen Insti- 
tutes in Athen, Bd. i. 1876, pp. 27-39). Marquardt, Bomische 
Staat^e)'waltung, Bd. L, 2 Aufl. 1881, p. 398 ff. 
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§ 4 RELIGIOUS DESTITUTION" AND REVIVAL (RC. 175-165>. 

Sources. 

1 Mace. i.-iv. i Mace, iv.-xi. 

Josephus, Aviiq. xii. 6-7. Epitome of it in Zonaras, AniuU, iv. 19-20. 

The Book of Daniel, chap. xi. 21-45, and Jerome's Commentary (0/>p.> 

ed. Vallarsi, v. 711-724). 
Some facts collected from MegUlath Taanith in Derenbourg, Histoire de la 

Palestine, pp. 59-63. 

Literature. 

The works already mentioned in p. 170 on Syrian history by Foy-Vaillant, 

FrSlich, Clinton, Flathe, Stark, etc. 
Treatises and Commentaries on the Books of the Maccabees, by Wace, 

Birrell (Apocrypha, with introd. notes, etc.. New York 1880), Wems- 

dorff, Miehaelis, Grimm, Keil, etc. 
Ewald, History of Israel, vol. v. 286-306. 
Herzfeld, Geschichte des Volkes Israel (3 Aufl.X iv. 219-261, 
Hitzig, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, ii. 367-395. 
Gratz, Geschichte der Juden, Bd. ii. 2, pp. 268-362. 
Reuss, Geschichte der heil. Schriften Alten Testaments, § 451-460. 
Pauly's Real-Encyclop. der class. Alterthumswissensch. i. 1 (2 Aufl.), art 

"AntiochusIV.'* 
Rossmann, Die makkabaische Erhebung. Vortag. Jena 1860. 
Hoflfmann (John Fried.), Antiochus IV. Epiphanes, Konig von Syrien. 

Leipzig 1873. 
Wiederholt, Antiochus IV. Epiphanes nach der Weissagung, Dan. xi. 21, 

xii. 3, und der Geschichte {Tiib, TheoL Quartalschr, 1874, pp. 

567-631). 
Menkens Bibelatlas, Bl. IV. Specialkarten iiber "Judiia und Phonicien 

zur Zeit des Antiochus Epiphanes." 

Since the conquests of the Assyrians and Chaldeans, the 
Jewish people had lost their political independence. The 

1«6 
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northern kingdom of the ten tribes had been overthrown by 
the Assyrians, the southern kingdom of Judah by the Chal- 
deans. The sovereignty had passed from the Chaldeans to 
the Persians, and from the Persians, after a supremacy of two 
centuries, to Alexander the Great.^ In the wild commotions 
of the Diadochean period, Palestine formed a main object of 
strife between Ptolemy Lagus and his opponents, and was 
therefore sometimes under one, sometimes under another 
master. With short intervals it continued throughout the 
third century under the sway of the Ptolemies. But in the 
beginning of the second century, Antiochus the Great suc- 
ceeded in permanently securing possession of Phoenicia and 
Palestine. In place of the Ptolemies, the Seleucidae now 
became the suzerains of the Jewish people.* 

^ According to Josephus, Arvtiq. li. 8. 4-5, Alexander is said to have 
made a sacrifice in Jerusalem. The story in its details perhaps is unhis- 
torical. The thing is not, however, in itself impossible. Compare 
generally : Flathe, Geschichte MacedonicuSj i. 310 ff. Henrichsen, Das 
VerhdUniss der Juden zu Alexander dem Grossen {Studien und KHtiken, 1871, 
pp. 458-480). Bltimmer, Alexander der Grosse in Jerusalem, Festschr. 
Biidingen 1872. Reuss, Geschichte der heil. Schriften A. T.'s, § 426.— Also 
the later Jewish legends have much to say about Alexander. See Vogel- 
stein, Beitriige zur Alexandersage {Monatsschr. fiir Geschichte und Wissen- 
tchaft des Judenthums, Bd. xv. 1866, pp. 121-134, 161-178). Donath, Die 
Alexandersage in Talmud und Midrasch mit Biicksicht auf Josephus FlaviuSy 
Fseudo-Callisthenes und die mohammedanische Alexandersage, Fulda 1873 
(Rostocker Dissert.), Hamburger, ReaUEncycUyp, fur Bihel und Talmud, 
Abth. ii. art. ** Alexander der Grosse,^ L^vi, La Ugeiide d! Alexandre dans 
le Talmud (Remie des 4tudes juives, t. ii. 1881, pp. 293-300). L^vi, Les 
traductions hebratques de Vhidoire Ugendaire d^ Alexandre {Revue des etudes 
juives, t. iii. 1881, pp. 238-275). L^vi, La Ugende d! Alexandre dans le 
Talmud et le Midrcisch (Revue des etudes juives, t. vii. 1883, pp. 78-93). 
L^vi, Le voyage cP Alexandre au Paradis {Revue des etudes juives, t. xii. 
1886, p. 117 sq.). moDabx nn^n 'd, Hebrew Text with Introduction 
by L6vi, Paris, Durlacher, 1887 (see Revue des ^udes juives, t. xiv. 1887, 
p. 299 sq.). 

* See further particulars in the above-named works on Syrian history. 
Stark has cleariy proved {Gaxa, pp. 403 IF., 423 ff.) that after the battle of 
Panias, in B.c. 198, Phoenicia and Palestine continued permanently under 
the dominion of the Seleucidae. 
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Even in the beginning of the Persian domination the Jews 
had resolved to organize themselves anew as a religious and 
political community. But the form in which the Jewish 
commonwealth was restored after the exile was essentially 
different from that which prevailed before. It was from this 
time forward a government of priests. As they were pre- 
-eminently religious interests that had given the impulse to 
the reconstruction, so also the form of the new commonwealth 
was more that of a religious than of a political association. The 
priests had in it a predominating influence, at least from the 
time of Ezra. Indeed, a priest stood at the head of the 
political organization. For the so-called high priest was not 
' by any means simply the supreme director of worship, but 
was at the same time also the supreme head of the State, in 
so far as civil authority was not exercised by the great king 
and his officers. The rank of high priest was held for life, 
nd was hereditary.* Alongside of him, probably even during 

^ See the list of high priests from Joshua, the contemporary of Zerub- 
habel, down to Jaddua, in Neh. xii. 10, 11. Jaddua was a contem- 
porary of Alexander the Great. (Josephus, Antiq, xi. 7. 2, 8. 7). The 
successors of Jaddua, according to Josephus, were : — 

Onias I., son of Jaddua {ATitiq. xi. 8. 7), or, according to 1 Mace. xii. 

7, viii. 20, a contemporary of King Areus of Sparta, B.c. 309-265. 

Simon I. the Just, son of the preceding (Antiq, xii. 2. 4. Compare 

Div. ii. vol. i. 366)b 
Eleasar, brother of the preceding (Antiq. xii. 2. 4), according to the 
book of Aristeas, a contemporary of Ptolemy II. Philadelphus, 
B.C. 283-247. 
Manasseh, uncle of the preceding (Antiq. xii. 4 1). 
Onias II., son of Simon the Just (Antiq, xii. 4 1-2), of the age of 

Rolemy III. Euergetes, b.g. 247-222. 
Simon II., son of the preceding (Antiq, xii. 4 10). Compare Sirach 

1. 1 ff. ; . 3 Mace. ii. 1. 

Onias III., son of the preceding (Antiq, xii. 4. 10), of the time of Seleucus 

IV. and Antiochus Epiphanes, B.C. 176, and hence referred to in 

the early history of the Maccabean struggle ; 2 Mace iii.-iv. ; 

Josephus, Antiq. xii. 5. 1. 

Tlie high priest Hezekiah, spoken of by the Pseudo-Hecataeus (quoted 

in Josephus, contra Apion. L 22) as the contemporary of Ptolemy Lagus, is 
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the Persian period, and in any case from the beginning of the^ t r 

Greek domination, stood a council of elders, the yepovaia, 
with the high priest at its head as its executive organ. How.i 
far administration and legislation lay in the hands of this 
native board, and how far these were exercised by the Persian 
and Greek suzerains, cannot now be determined with any 
certainty. Under the Greek suzerains the political independ- 
ence of the Jewish people could not be less, but probably 
greater, than it had been before (compare generally, § 23. 3). 
The extent of the Jewish commonwealth, which still 
possessed a relatively considerable measure of independence, 
was probably limited to Judea proper, that is, the province 
lying south of Samaria, which in its range corresponded nearly 
with the kingdom of Judah of earlier days. All the coast 
cities were excluded from it, for these were mainly occupied 
by a heathen population, and formed independent communities 
by themselves (see § 23. 1). How far those Gentile districts 
extended inland may be seen from this, that even Ekron and 
Gazara did not belong to Judea. Ekron was first united with 

not reckoned by Josephus in the list given in his history. — The Christian 
chroniclers (Eusebius, Demonstr. evang,, ed. Gaisfonl, viii. 2. 62-72 ; . 
Eusebius, CkrovL, ed. Schoene, ii. 11 4-124 ; Chronicon Paschale, ed. Dindorf, 
L 302-339, 356 sq., 390 sq. ; Syncellus, ed. Dindorf, i. 484, 512, 525 ; Xeoyo- 
ypa^MP 9VPT0fA^» in Eusebius, Chron,, ed. Schoene, i. Append. coL 95 ; and 
others) have devoted special attention to these Jewish high priests, and 
have thus, in so far as their chronistic requirements went, fixed precisely 
the period of each. But it now appears from their statements that they 
had at their command no other authority than Josephus. Their conclu- 
sions are therefore purely arbitrary, and every attempt to determine the 
chronology accurately with their aid is necessarily doomed to failure. This 
applies specially to the endeavour of Herzfeld, GesehickU des VoUces IsraeU^ 
ih 368 ff., who makes use even of the Pseudo-Philonic " Breviarium tern- 
porum^'* on which compare Fabricius, Bibliotheca graec,, ed. Harles, iv. 
743, and the article on Annius of Viterbo, by Fabricius^ Bibliotk, graec, 
1 Auga. xiv. 211-219, and Wachler in Ersch and Gruber's AUgem, Encyclap, 
Section L Bd. iv. pp. 183-185. — A thoroughgoing examination of the lists 
of high priests in the Byzantine Chroniclers is made by Qelzer, Julius 
Africanua, Bd. ii. 1885, pp. 170-17a 
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the Jewish domain and Jadaized in the time of Jonathan 
(1 Mace. X. 88, 89), Gazara first in the time of Simon 
(1 Mace. xiii. 43-48). On the situation of these towns, see 
below under § 6 and 7. Also the whole of the land east of 
the Jordan was excluded from the Jewish territory. We find 
there partly Hellenistic communities (see § 23. 1), partly 
independent tribes, under native rulers.^ In the country west 
of the Jordan, towards the end of the third and the beginning 
of the second century, " Judea " and " Samaria " formed each 
a separately administered province alongside of " Coele-Syria " 
and *' Phoenicia." ' Galilee was not reckoned as a distinct 
province, and so it belonged to one of the four above named, 
but scarcely to Judea, toward which it did not conveniently lie. 
/ Now the Pseudo-Hecataeus, indeed, expressly affirms that 
Alexander the Great gave to the Jews Samaria as a district free 
from tribute.* But even if this statement were more credible 
than it is, it could not by any means apply to the period of 
the Seleucid rule, since even under the Maccabean high priest 
Jonathan it is related as a proof of the special favour of Sling 
Demetrius IL, that he took three vofioi from Samaria and 
united them with Judea, and made over this whole district to 
J;he Jews free of tribute.' Ordinarily, therefore, the territory^ 

^ One such who may be cited as an example was that Timothy, iiyovfittfc 
of the Ammonites, against whom Judas Maccabees fought (1 Mace. y. 9, 
11, 34, 37, 40). For it is extremely improbable, from what we are told in 
1 Mace. iz. 35^42 of the independence of the trihes living there, that he was 
a general set over the Ammorites by the King of Syria. — Also Aretas, the 
TvpeiPMos of the Nabateans (2 Mace. v. 8), helonged to that same class. 

' This is made quite evident from the two thoroughly harmonizing 
accounts given in Josephus, AnJtiq, zii. 4. 1 and xii. 4. 4. 

* Pseudo-Hecataeus in Josephus, coftdra Afumem^ ii. 4 : nijr "2»fcapthtr 

^ 1 Mace. xi. 34 : irraxtt/Aip oyy avrotf rk ri opt» ri; ' Iwhettet^ Ket\ rw^ 
Tpii: p^fAoif; ^A0eupi/A» »»i AvZ^» xmV 'Patf/trnHfA* 'jrponrf^nffgtp rji ^lovZmtp, d^o 
rii; lafibetptirilo;. Compare zi. 28. This present was promised before, but 
not bestowed (1 Mace x. 30, 38); it was confirmed by Antiochus VI. 
(1 Mace xi. 57). 
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of the Jewish high priest embraced only Judea. And that, 
too, Judea in the narrower sense, without Galilee, for this isj 
evidently the meaning of the passages quoted from the First 
Book of Maccabees.^ 

The spread of the Jewish population was by no means 
limited to the bounds of Judea in the political sense. Even 
the circumstance that during the Maccabean age stress was 
laid upon the union with Judea of the three southern districts 
— of Samaria (1 Mace. xi. 34 ; Ephraim, Lydda, and Bamathaim), 
leads to the conjecture that the population within those 
districts was mainly Jewish, — in other words, that they had 
not with the schismatical Samaritans offered sacrifices on Mount 
Gerizim, but in Jerusalem, and that they had maintained 
religious fellowship with the Jews there.* But also in the 

•"Judea'' when mentioned alongside of "Samaria" can only mean 
Judea in the narrower sense, that is, the southern province. This also 
is in accordance with the linguistic usage of the First Book of Maccabees, in 
which, 60 far as I see, always Judea proper is meant by yij ^lovZet or 
^Uvhecttt (so e.g, 1 Mace. xii. 46-52). The linguistic usage prevailing in 
Josephus, in the New Testament, and in the Mishna, which distinguishes 
"Judea," " Samaria," and " Qalilee " as three separate districts (see § 22. 1), 
was thus already firmly maintain^ in the Maccabean age. But if we 
admit that in the quoted passages (1 Mace. x. 30, 38, xi. 28, 34) Judea in 
the narrower sense is meant, then this result follows, that not only before 
the beginning of the Maccabean rising, but also even under the Maccabean 
high priests Jonathan and Simon, the province of Galilee did not belong 
to the territory of the Jewish high priest. For it is always only Judea 
that is spoken of in the three tofioi of Samaria attached thereto. It is 
only in I Mace. x. 30 that three yo^o/of "Samaria and Galilee" are said 
to have been united with Judea. But, on the one hand, that scheme was 
never fuUy carried out ; and so even here, in accordance with the exact 
parallels in other passages, only the three ^ofAot in the south of Samaria 
can be meant There has therefore been either an interpretation of 
T»Xi7imiu{, or "Samaria and Galilee" are taken together to. mean the 
province of Samaria. Most probably it was first through tha ci^quests of 
John Hyrcanus and his successors that Samaria and Scythopolis, as also 
Galilee, were united politically with the Jewish domain. 

^ Observe how in I Mace. xi. 34, " doing sacrifice at Jerusalem " is 
brought forward as a characteristic of the position of those who are free 
from tribute. 
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province of Galilee, and even in Gilead, in the country east 
of the Jordan, at the beginning of the second century, a 
considerable number of Jews must have resided, who main- 
tained religious intercourse with Jerusalem ; for it was one of 
the first acts of the Maccabee brothers, after the restoration 
of the Jewish worship, to bring help to their brethren in the 
faith in Galilee and Gilead who had been oppressed by the 
heathen : Simon went to Galilee, Judas to Gilead (1 Mace. v. 
9-54). The manner in which they afforded this help shows 
us, however, on the other hand, that then the general mass of 
the population of those districts was no longer Jewish. For 
neither Simon nor Judas took the provinces as such under 
^Jewish protection. But after Simon had defeated the heathen 
in Galilee, he led all the Jews away out of Galilee and 
Arbatta (properly ^nij;, the lower districts of the Jordan), 
together with their wives and children and all their possessions, 
into Judea, in order that there he might keep them in safety 
(1 Mace. v. 23).'' In precisely the same way Judas dealt 
with those Jews that lived in Gilead, after he had overthrown 
the heathen there (1 Mace. v. 45-54). It therefore seems^ 
quite evident that the Jews in Galilee and Gilead formed 
then a " dispersion " among the heathen ; and the first Macca^ 
bees made no sort of attempt to Judaize those provinces, but, 
on the contrary, withdrew from them their Jewish population. 
It was John Hyrcanus, or one of his successors (probably not 
before Aristobulus L), who first introduced that policy. 

^ On the meaning of 1 Mace. v. 23, Eeil remarks in his Commentary : 
" In Tovg h r«x. X. tM 'ApiS. it is not implied that he transferred all the 
faithful Jews of those districts to Judea, for he does not use ^arrac, 
Josephus, in ArUiq. xii. 8. 2, has therefore applied the words only to the 
Jews kept prisoners hy the heathens ; but for this he has no authority in 
the phrase employed. Probably only those are meant who through fear 
of new attacks from the heathen wished to settle in Judea, and had made 
this wish known to Simon." This may be so far correct, but no one 
would be compelled to settle there. But undoubtedly all are meant who 
were really zealous adherents of the Jewish faith. This is proved by the 
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The internal development of Judaism from the time of 

Ezra to that of the Maccabees, or even down to the compilation 

of the Talmud, can be sketched only in very general outlines. 

The starting-point, indeed, is known to us in fuller detail — 

the priestly law introduced by Ezra in the fifth century before 

Christ ; and then, again, the culmination : the codification of 

the Jewish law in the Mishna in the second century after 

Christ. Between these two points lies a period of six 

centuriea What stage of development had Judaism reached 

at the outbreak of the Maccabean revolution ? We can only 

say, it was already on the way to those results which are set 

before us in the Mishna ; and the Maccabean age was simply the 

period of the greatest crisis through which it was called to pass 

during that whole era. The attempt was made to overthrow 

the foundations of its earlier development, to convert the 

Jewish people to heathenism. The result was that the 

foundations laid before by Ezra were now strengthened, and 

the theoretical elaboration of the law and its practical appli-*^ 

cations were prosecuted with glowing enthusiasm. The law 

\^which Ezra had introduced was essentially a ceremonial law. 

/The religion of Israel is there reduced to strictly legalized 

I forms, in order that it may be made more secure against the 

influences of heathenism. In the form of a law given by 

( God Himself, the Jew was told what he had to do as a 

Maithful servant of Jehovah, what festivals he should cele- 

fuU parallel report of the proceedings of Judas in Gilead (I Mace. v. 
45-54) ; the omission of the word 'xayrue in I Mace. v. 23 naturally makes 
no difference. Compare J. D. Michaelis, Deutsche Uebersdzung des ersten 
Bucks der Maccabiier, p. 108 : *' As I understand the verse, its meaning is : 
Simon took all the Jews dwelling in Galilee with him into Judea ; 
because after his withdrawal they would have been exposed to new 
dangers and persecutions from the heathen. So also did the Syrian inter- 
preter understand it." Grimm, Exegetisches Handbuchj p. 83 : " The verse 
makes no other impression than this, that Judas took with him into Judea 
the Jews true to the law whom he found in Galilee and round the Jordan, 
in order that they might not be exposed to new troubles on his departure." 
DIV. L VOL. I. N 
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brate, what sacrifices he should offer, what tribute he should 
pay to the priests who conduct the services, and generally 

/what religious ceremonies he should perform. Precision in 
the observance of all these prescribed rites was to be made 

^henceforth the gauge and measure of piety. And in order to 
make this precision as exact as possible, it was necessary that 

/an authentic interpretation be supplied. A special order 
under the name of " Scribes " devoted themselves to the study 

\ of the law as a profession, and engaged upon a subtle and 
refining exposition of it. But the pious considered it to be 
their chief business to fulfil with zeal and conscientiousness the 
law as thus expounded. That very considerable progress in 
this direction liad been made even in the second century 
before Christ, is distinctly proved by the history of the Macca- 
bean revolution. There was a religious party which inter- 
preted the Sabbath command so strictly, that they would 
rather surrender without a struggle than infringe upon the 
observance of the Sabbath by wielding the sword (1 Mace. ii. 
32-38). It also belonged to the ideal of piety, which even 
the author of the book of Daniel had already set before the 
eyes of his comrades in the faith as an essential condition, 
that they should not defile themselves with the eating of the 
food of the heathen (Dan. i). 

But alongside of this legalistic tendency there were ope- 
rating in Palestine, from the time of Alexander the Great, 
influences of an altogether different kind, which proved the 
more decidedly and dangerously hostile to the interests of 
the law and its promoters the longer they existed. These 
were the Hellenizing tendencies. It had been the fond dream*^ 
of Alexander to found a universal empire, which would be held 

I together not merely by the unity of the government, but also by 
the unity of language, customs, and civilisation. All the Oriental j 
races were to be saturated with Hellenic culture, and to be 
bound together into one great whole by means of this intellectual 
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force. He therefore took care that always G reek colonist s 
should directly follow in the steps of his army. N ew cities 
were founded, inhabite d only by Greeks , and also in the old 
^cities Greek colonists were settled. Thus over one half of Asia 
a network of Greek culture was stretched, which had as its 
object the reducing under its influence of the whole surrounding 
regions. The successors of Alexander continued his work ; and 
it is a striking testimony to the power of Greek culture, that 
it fulfilled in large measure the mission which Alexander had 
assigned it. All Western Asia, in fact, if not among the wide ^ 
masses of the population, yet certainly among the higher 
ranks of society, became thoroughly Hellenized. Even in 
Palestine about the beginning of the second century this 
movement was in full progress. It cannot indeed be proved 
that all those cities, which we have come to reckon during the 
Eoman period as Hellenistic cities (see § 22. 2 and § 23. 1), 
had been already Hellenized in the beginning of the Mac- 
cabean period. But this may safely be assumed in regard to 
the majority of them. Many had Hellemc institutions intro- 
duced by Alexander the Great himself, others by his sue- 
. cessors, and everywhere Greek influence and Greek ideas were 
\ promoted.^® Even in the pre-Hellenic age, Gaza, as its co ins 
prove, had lively commercial intercourse with Greece ; from 
the time of its conquest by Alexander it was a Macedonian 
arsenal and residence for troops; and Josephus describes it as a 
iroTu^ 'JSWr^i/ty. " Anthedon by its very name betrays its 
Greek origin. In Aehkelon coins of Alexander the Great 
were stamped.^' Ashdod on its coins, which date from the 

^^ See the proofs given in § 22. 2 and § 23. 1. On the cities founded by 
Alexander the Great and his successors, see : Droysen, Geschichte des Hellen- 
irnius, 2 Aufl. Thl iiL 2, pp. 202 ff., 302 ff. Stark, Gaza und die philimieche 
KiuU, 447-459. 
^* Josephus, Wars of the Jewe, ii. 6. 3. For the rest, see Div. ii. vol. i. p. 66 fL 
'* The proof for this and many of the following statements is given in 
§ 23. 1. 
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age of the Diadochae or even earlier, makes use indeed of the 
Hebrew language, but writes the letters in Greek characters 
(IP AXAtlA AS IN A). Joppa is the old site of the myth 
of Perseus and Andromeda, and was in the age of the Dia- 
dochae a Macedonian garrison town. Apollonia is manifestly a 
foundation of the Greek times. Straton's Tower has indeed 
a Greek name, but was really founded at an earlier date by the 
Sidonians. On the other hand, Dora was possibly even in the 
fifth century before Christ put under tribute by the Athenians. 
In Acre, afterwards Ptolemais, as early as the times of Isaeus 
and Demosthenes, there was a Greek trading colony. The coins 
impressed there with the name of Alexander were already very 
numerous, and in the age of the Diadochae it was an important 
garrison town. The real Hellenizing and refounding of it as 
Ptolemais was probably the work of Ptolemy 11. Philadelphus. 
— Along with these coast towns we must also include a"* 
number of inland cities. We know certainly of Samaria that 
it was colonized by Alexander. Scythopolis is met with, 
bearing this Greek name as early as the third century ; and 
even earlier we have Paneion, the grotto at the source of the 
Jordan, as the sanctuaiy of Pan. Along with Scythopolis, 
Polybius (v. 70) makes mention of an important city not 
otherwise known, Philoteria on the Lake of Gennesaret, in the 
time of Antiochus the Great, B.a 218, which, like the 
similarly named city in Upper Egypt, had its name probably 
from a sister of Ptolemy II. Philadelphus." — Of the cities of 
the countries east of the Jordan, Hippus and Gadara were 
distinctly reckoned iroXeif; 'EXXiyvi&v." Pella and Dium are 
denominated Macedonian cities, and were founded perhaps by 

** On the Philotera of Upper Egypt (that name is so writtenX see Strabo, 
p. 769. Our Philoteria in Palestine had this name conferred upon it at a 
later date, and is identical with some town known formerly under another 
designation. A trace of its existence is still to be found in the days of 
Alexander Jannaus. See § 10 towards the conclusion. 

u Joaephus, Wars of the Jews, iL 6. 3. 
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Alexander the Great, and at latest during the Diadochean aga 
The derivation of the name Gerasa from the jipovre^, the 
veterans of Alexander the Great, is probably nothing more than 
an etymological fancy. This, however, is certain, that the old 
capital of the Ammonites was Hellenized by Ptolemy II. 
Philadelphus under the name of Philadelphia. And finally, 
the Second Book of Maccabees speaks generally of iroXei^ 
^EWfjviSe^ within the boundaries of Judea (2 Mace. vi. 8). 

Within the encircling network of Hellenistic cities thel 
xsmall province of Judea kept itself clear of the influence of 
Greek customs and ways. There, too, Hellenism encroachedi 
! 'more and more. The indispensable requirements of daily life 
,\obliged the Jews to make use of the universal language of the 
Greeks. How otherwise would commercial intercourse with 
foreign lands have been possible ? But with the language 
came also the mafmers and customs, and indeed the whole 
culture of Greece. In the beginning of the second century the 
progress of Hellenism in Palestine must have already become 
quite observable. For only thus can we explain how a 
section of the people, including the upper classes and the 
educated, readily gave their consent to the Hellenizing pro- 
jects of Antiochus Epiphanes, and even went beyond him in 
carrying them out^' — Had this process been allowed to go on 

^' On the spread of Greek culture in Palestine in the times of the Macca- 
bees, and that even among men well disposed towards Judaism, compare : 
Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhidor (1875X pp. 127-129. Freudenthal calls 
attention particularly to the following points. 1. The Book of Aristeas 
takes for granted that the Palestinian scholars, who had been summoned 
to Alexandria for the translation of the Pentateuch, were skilled in Greek. 
2. The grandson of Jesus Sirach, who translated his proverbs into Greek, 
was a native of Palestine. The Greek translator of the book of Esther 
was also a Palestinian, according to the representation of the book in the 
Septuagint. — But further, it seems quite certain that the Jewish Hellenist 
Eupolemus, of whose works fragments are still extant (see Div. ii. vol. iii. 
pp. 203-206), is to be identified with that Eupolemus of Palestine whom 
Judas Maccabeus sent as leader of a Je^vish embassy to Rome (1 Mace 
viiL 17 ; 2 Mace. iv. 11). 
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in its natural and peaceful coarse, then the Jndaism of Pales- 
tine would probably have in time assumed a form in which 
it would be scarcely recognisable, — a form even more syncre- 
tistic than that of Fhilo. For it belonged to the very essence 
I of Hellenism that it should dominate and colour the modes 
/ of religious worship, and at least clothe them in Grecian 
( ^rments. We fin d it so in Syria as wel l as in Egyp t. Nor 
would it have happened otherwTseTn Judea, if matters there 
had been permitted to take a smooth course. But the more 
/ perfect that legalistic Judaism had become on the one hand, 
j and the more thoroughly developed the central principle of 
Hellenism had grown upon the other, the more decided and 
irreconcilable did the opposition between the two appear. 
/ Within the circle of the Jewish people itself there now arose 
I two antagonistic parties: the party friendly to the Greeks 
^and the party of "the pious" (n^n^pn/Aa^Baioi, 1 Mace, 
ii. 42, vii. 13), who held stoutly by the strict ideal of the 
scribes. But the whole preliminary history of the Maccabean 
levolution makes it evident that already the adherents of the 
former party were in the majority. Everything seemed 
conspiring to present before Hellenism an open door. It 
appeared as if nothing else was now left for " the pious " but 
to form themselves into a sect But just then a powerful 
I reaction set in, brought about by the attempt of an unintel- 
I ligent despot, Antiochus Epiphanes, prematurely and with 
rude violence to force upon them Hellenic institutions. The 
Jewish worship was to be completely abolished, purely Greek 
} rites were to be introduced, all Jewish ceremonies were all at 
1 once to be forbidden. It was just the extreme and radical 
character of this attempt that saved Judaism. For now not 
only the strict party of Chasidim, but the whole mass of the 
people, was roused to do battle for the old faith. And the 
/ further development of events led to the complete expulsion 
1 of Hellenism from Jewish soil, at least in matters of religion. 
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So far as our information reaches, this is the bnly example"^, 
of an Oriental religion completely emancipating itself from the « 
influence of Hellenism. 

Antiochus IV. Epiphanes, son of Antiochus the Great, had 
succeeded his brother Selencus IV. in the government of 
Syria, after that king had been murdered by his minister 
Heliodorus, and held possession of the throne from B.c. 175 
till B.C. 164.^* He was by nature a genuine despot, eccentric) 
and undependable, sometimes extravagantly liberal, and frater- 
nizing with the common people in an affected manner ; at 
other times cruel and tyrannical, as he showed himself in his 
treatment of Judea. The picture drawn of him by Polybius 
describes him under the more pleasing aspect. This is the 
sketch he gives : ^^ — 

** Sometimes he would slip away from the palace and would 
appear at one time here, at another time there, in the city, saunter- 
ing along in company with one or two. Very often he was to 
be found in the workshops of the silversmiths and goldsmiths, 
where he would chat away with the moulders and other work- 
men, and seek to impress them with his love of art Then 

^* With reference to the particular circumstances under which Antiochus 
IV. came to the throne, sec Appian. Syr. 45 ; Johannes Antioch. in Miiller, 
Fragm. hist, graec. iv. 558. 

^^ Polyb. zxvi. 10 : 'fig dT9hip»9K^» Ik riis etif'Kii; Iwori rove fitpuTOMTus 
w'rvxfii T^: ff-oTicdi; dXvu¥ i^aivtro dim^oc tcetl rptros. MiXivrm 2f 7rp6( rots 
dpyvpOKOviiots tvpicxtro xaii ^voox^^^^^d tipffiiTioyav Keti ^t>iOrtx,*a» 'xrpif rov; 
Toptvrdf Keel rov( dTiXwg r«;ey/r«»f. 'Exfrrcii ftec't /a*tcc Zyiptcrtiif Aw^puxmir 
ovyKaxA^ethttv tt/AtMi i ti/xo/, tattl ftrrd rip vrnptTthvp^ovrretv ^ip€i» ouwivipt 
ru» £vriXiar«rA>j'. "Ort dfi rup Mtnipav etMonc riv»s vvvtuaxwfjtivwi oxov 
3ijx6rf, ovhtgAietp tpt(pct9i» 'X'otivttf vecp^9 mKupti^vM firrA Mpmriov k»1 
9Vpt(t«t»iat(, tioTt rov; xoXXoi^; Ztd ro vmpethoicw tlMtarafiifovf iptvyuw. 
IloX^aiUf 2f Kou Tii» ficuri'KtKVip §iiFO$ipuifOC MiJTet rfifitMvetp d¥»7imfiap vrtptiiu 
Ktvrd r«y dyopdv dpx^tpfvia^ap^ xetl rw( fiu Sf£/oi/^fyo;» to^c ^f »«j 
TtptXTV09Ctp vmptKmMs 0ipup Aintp Ti)y ^^(poy, vvri ptip uf dyapawdpiog 
yipflTtii, 'JFOTi )« »»l ag Zfip^etpxof. Tvjcf** ^' ^^C ^PX^» **' Kttitvm^ f ari roy 
i>it(pdpriPM ^i^pop Ketrd ro vttpd ' F$tpt»ioif iBo(^ ^tixovt rip xmrd r^p dyopdp 
yiypopttptip avptbXKtkyfiirtip xotl liixptpt pt^trd xoXAJy; axev^; mmI vpo0vpiitif. 
*££ e*p tig dvopiap vyf rup dp$paxap rwt irtUMis' o/ pUp ydp k^tTi^ ripd 
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he would condescend to familiar intercourse with any sort of 
people he chanced to come across, and would carouse with 
the meanest strangers who might happen to be present. But 
when he learned that young folks anywhere were to have a 
drinking bout, he would appear among them unexpectedly 
with horn and bagpipe, so that most, through sudden fright, 
would rush precipitately away. Often, too, be laid aside his 
royal robes, and, dressed in a toga, would go to the forum as 
a suppliant for an office. He would then seize some by the 
hand, others he would embrace, and entreat them to give him 
their vote, sometimes for the office of aedile, sometimes for 
that of tribune of the people. If he succeeded in obtaining 
the office, and was seated according to Soman custom in the 
ivory chair of state, he would take into consideration the 
cases that were to be adjudicated upon in the forum, and give 
his decisions with much earnestness and conscientiousness. 
Bational people, therefore, were at a loss what to think about 
him. Some regarded him as a simple and homely man, 
others looked upon him as crazed. He acted in a similar 
manner in the bestowal of his gifts. To some he gave bone 
dice, to others dates, to others gold. But if perchance he 
should meet any one whom he had never seen before, he 
would give him unexpected presents. But in the sacrifices 

«(vroy tJpeit v'xt'KcLfA^avow^ o! Zi ftutMOfictMOM. Km ydp vipl rctg Zuptetg iif 
7«^«TXifa/o;' ihtiov yeip ro7; ptiif dvrpttyeiyiovs TiopKsihiiove, rolf 5f (pottftxo- 
litik»M6VS, ciTiXois hi xpwiow. Keel f S diretprfictitf 2f rivtp trrvyx^puwy ovg f^i 
iapetKU vers, iZihov Z«tptd( dirpovhoxirove, *£i> if rmls Trpof t»( 'roXti; fiveimt: 
Kttl T»t( Tpog rove $tovs TtfAttif learretg uirtpi^aKt rwg fitfieMt'hfVKvretf. ToDro 
}t Av m TtKfciipmiro Sk rt rov Tetp * A^fiPettOig ^OKvfAxttiou xetl ra» vtpi roy 
t» A^Xff /Sfti/Moy dvhptctrruv, *£Xoi^ro 2e Kdv To7f dn^Off/o/f fiec>.»ifSiotSy arc 
hiUfAorait i rd fietXec»it» vs'srTinpaixhetf xtpet/xiap {^(ptpofthaif uvrf fivpa» tup 
^■oTiursTiiffrdrav, 'Ore xat rtPOi f!x6mo(y ^letKoiptoi itm vfAU( 0/ fiutriXttg Keel 
0/ T9tovT9is xpiifiipot xetl oZol^irts ii^Vy Keil /tcij^cv rov dv^paTOP xp^WKUP^ Zxw 
9*UP0{ rfi fSvf fXoDro, iTrttaX^up ivoii^tp etvzov KUTux,v6^pett r^( Kt^xXij; 
fitiytarop xtpdfuop 9-e7it/Tf7ifiar«rot/ fcvpovy r^; ffruKT^f KxXovficipifis, a; xdpret; 
dpetormpretg xvKiw^eit ^Wfcipovf rfi ptvpv, xetl htd ti^p yTuffXpOTVTet KetretirtT' 
Turrets yikma xetpixutf, Ka^dxtp kaI etvrop top ^xvt'hieu 
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(which he had offered up in cities, and in the honours which 
he gave to the gods, he went heyond all other kings. As a 
proof of this we may point to the Temple of Zeus at Athens, 
*tind the images around the altar at Delos. He was wont also 
to hathe in the public baths, when they were quite full of 
their habitual visitors, where vessels of the most costly 
perfumes would be brought to him. When somebody once 
said to him : ' Happy art thou, king, since thou hast such 
perfumes and givest forth such fragrance ; ' he went on the 
following day, without having said anything to the man, to 
the place where he bathed, and showered upon his head the 
contents of a large vase of that most precious ointment called 
stacte; whereupon all made a rush forward in order to wash 
themselves with the ointment But on account of the 
slipperiness of the pavement many fell, amid shouts of 
laughter, the king himself joining in the mirth." — Thus 
far Polybius. Diodorus and Livy give similar accounts. 
They give special prominence to his love of pomp and his 
munificence. Brilliant spectacles, magnificent buildings, 
kingly presents, these were the sort of things in which he 
delighted.^® But in everything he was inclined to rush to 
extravagant extremes, so that Polybius already styled him 
iinfiavi^<s rather than i7n(pavi]<;}^ 

Such being the character of the man, we need not trouble 

ourselves seeking to discover any very deep motives for his 

proceedings against Judea. Tacitus has, upon the whole, 

given a fair estimate of them when he said : Antiochus strove 

1 to overthrow the superstition of the Jews and to introduce 

** Compare generally, Polybius, xxviii. 18. 3, xxix. 9. 13, xxxi, 3 f. — 
Diodorus, xxix. 32, xxxi 16 (ed. Mtiller). — Livy, xli. 30.— Ptolemy VII. 
in Miiller, Fragm, hid, graec iiL 186. — Heliodorus in Miiller, Fragnu hist, 
graec iv. 425. 

^' Athenaeus, lib. x. p. 439 (in the editions of Polybius, xxvi 10) : 
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among them Greek customs, but was prevented by the war 
with the Parthians "from improving the condition of this 
most detestable race."** His endeavour was to advance 
everywhere the lustre of Greek culture. In Judea a section 
of the people declared in favour of his plans. He was 
naturally prepared to give that party his support, and to make 
over to it the government of Judea. But when the Jewish 
people organized an opposition to these schemes, this roused 
the capricious humour of the despot. He first of all chastised 
the refractory people by plundering the rich treasures of their 
temple, which must have been very enticing to the king, now 
\^ sorely in need of money. Then, as the opposition still con- 
tinued, he proceeded to radical and sweeping measures. The 
Jewish worship was completely suspended, all Jewish cere- 
monies were strictly forbidden, and with rude violence a 
thoroughgoing Hellenizing process was attempted. 

At the head of the party in Judea attached to the old faith 
at the time when Antiochus Epiphanes ascended the throne, 
stood the high priest of that day, Onias III. The leader of 
the party friendly to the Greeks was his own brother Jesus, 
or, as he is better known under his Greek name, Jason.'^ In 
Jerusalem the inclination in favour of Greek customs was 
already so strong that the friends of the Greeks could venture 
upon the attempt to seize the government for themselves, and 
to carry out their plans by force. Jason promised the king a 
great sum of money, — whether as a gift bestowed once and for 
I all, or as a regular tribute, is not very clear, — ^if he would 
^ transfer to him the high-priesthood, permit him to erect a 
gymnasium and an ephebeion, and finally allow " the inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem to be enrolled as Antiocheans," tov^ iv 

'° Tacitus, Historia^ v. 8 : rex AnUochus demere Buperditionem et mores 
Oraecorum dare adnistu, quominus taderrimam gerUem in melius mutaretf 
ParOwrum hello prokibitus est. 

^1 That Jason was originally called Jesus, is mentioned by Josephus, 
AiUiq, xiL 5. 1. 
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^l€po<ro\v/ioL<; *Ain-ioj(€l<; avarfpar^at, that is, grant them the 
title and privileges of citizens of Antioch.^ Antiochus was 
quite ready to concede all this. Onias was driven out, and 

[ Jason was installed as high priest.** The Hellenizing process 
was now carried on with energy. There is indeed no mention of 
any attack having been made upon the Jewish religion. But in 
every other direction he put down " the institutions that were 
according to the law, and brought up new customs against the 
law" (2 Maca iv. 11). A gymnasium was erected below the 

\ castle ; the young men of Jerusalem exercised themselves in 
the gymnastic arts of the Greeks. The very priests forsook 

. their service at the altar and took part in the games of the 
palaestra. The contempt for Jewish customs went so far that 
many sought artificially to remove the traces of their circum- 

^ cision.'* With a latitudinarianism of a genuinely Hellenistic 
type, Jason sent a contribution to the sacrificial festival of 

» Hercules at the games celebrated every fourth year at Tyre. 
This, however, was so ofiFensive to the Jews entrusted with 

*2 On the meaning of this formula, see commentaries by Grimm and 
Keil on 2 Mace. iv. 9. Compare also the history of Ptolemais, § 23 
(Div. ii. voL i. p. 90 f.). 

28 2 Mace. iv. 7-10. — Josephus tells the story differently. For while, 
according to 2 Maccabees, Onias had been deposed and subsequently, even 
after Jason had himself lost the high-priesthood, murdered (2 Mace. iv. 
33, 34), Josephus simply says that after the death of Onias his brother 
Jesus obtained the rank of high priest (Antiq. xii. 5. 1 : d'Tro^xvovros ^Oviov 

But the narrative of Josephus is evidently given in a summary manner 
and inexactly ; and the representation of 2 Maccabees is confirmed by 
Dan. ix. 26, xi. 22, since these passages probably refer to Onias III. 

** See generally, 2 Mace. iv. 11-17 ; 1 Mace, i. 11-15 ; Josephus, 
Antiq, xii. 5. 1. Removing the traces of circumcision (1 Mace i. 15, 
ixoinvetif iavroU eLKpo^vartui) was done with a view to escape the. reproach 
of the heathen in the baths and in the exercise grounds. It seems, 
according to various reports, to have become still more common in later 
times. See especially, Paulus on 1 Cor. vii. 18. Epiphanius, De mensuris 
et ponderibus, § 16. Jerome (adv, Jovinian, i. 21, 0pp. ed. Vallarsi, ii. 270 ; 
comm, in Jes. lii. 1 = 0pp. ed. Vallarsi, iv. 601 sq.) is wrong in declaring 
the operation impossible. Compare generally, Buxtorf, Lex. Chald. coL 
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the carrying of it, that they entreated that the money should 
be applied to building ships.^ 

For three years, from B.c. 174 to B.o. I7l, Jason admini- 
stered his office after this fashion. Then he fell, through the 
machinations of a rival, who continued his work in a manner 
still more contemptible. Menelaus, by promising still larger 
gifts of money, was able to bring about Jason's overthrow, 
and to secure the transference to himself of the high priest's 
office.'^ He roused against himself the bitter animosity of 
the people by appropriating the treasures of the temple. He 
also was the instigator of the murder of the former high 
priest Onias III., who had sought the asylum of the sanctuary 
at Daphne, from which, however, he was decoyed and 
treacherously murdered.^ 

Meanwhile Jason had not abandoned his claims to the 
high-priesthood. In B.C. 170, when Antiochus was engaged 
upon his expedition against Egypt, he succeeded by a sudden 
stroke in making himself master of Jerusalem, and forcing his 
rival to betake himself for protection to the castle. This 
success of Jason was, accoi*ding to the representation of the 
Second Book of Maccabees, the occasion that led to the king's 
direct interference against Jerusalem. Antiochus looked 

1274 sqq., under the word fip^^. Lossius, De epispcismo Jvdaico (also in 

Ugolini Thes, t xxiL). Groddek, De Judaeis praeputium aiUraheinJtiJbui (in 
Schoetl^n, Horae heir, i. 1159-1177, and in Ugolini Thes, zzii.). Light- 
foot, Horae hehr. on 1 Cor. viL 18 (0pp. ii. 899). Wolf, Curae phil. in 
Nov. Test, on 1 Cor. vii. 18. Wetstein, Nov. Test, on 1 Cor. vii. 18. 
Fabricius, Biblwlh. graecy ed. Harles, iii. 695, on Symmaclius. Liibkert, 
Der jiidische msxeurfUi {Stvdien und KrUiken, 1835, pp. 657-664). 
Winer, BecUtD&rterlmchy art. Beschneidung^ at the end. Qrimm, Com- 
mentary on 1 Mace i. 15. Steiner in Schenkel's Btbellexicon, i. 410. 

" 2 Mace. iv. 18-20. 

*^ 2 Mace iv. 23-27. According to Josephus, Antiq. xii. 5. 1, consult 
also XV. 3. 1, xix. 6. 2, Menelaus \?as Jason's brother. But this is in 
contradiction to the Second Book of Maccabees, which seems generally at 
this point to be pretty accurately informed. 

*' See generally, 2 Mace. iv. 27-60. 
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upon the proceeding as a slight to his majesty, and resolved 
to chastise the rebellious city.^ 

When, toward the end of b.c. 170, he had returned from 
Egypt,^ he marched against Jerusalem in person with his 
army, and there gave direction for a terrible massacre, and 
plundered the enormous treasures of the Jewish temple, in 
[which he is said to have received assistance from Menelaus 
nimself. All the valuable articles, among them the three 
great golden pieces of furniture in the inner court of the 
temple, the altar of incense, the seven-branched candlestick, 
and the table of shewbread (on these see Div. ii. vol. i p. 
281 f.), he carried away with him to Antioch.** 

The cup of sorrow and humiliation for the believing 
Israelites, however, had not yet been completely drained, and 
the worst was yet to come. Two years later, in B.C. 168, 
Antiochus undertook another expedition against Egypt But 
this time the Bomans took the field against him. The 
Boman general, Popilius Laeuas, had sent him a decree of 
senate, in which he was required, if he were to avoid being 
regarded as an enemy of Bome, to abandon once for all his 
schemes against Egypt ; and when Antiochus answered that 
he wished time to consider the matter, Popilius gave him that 
well-known brief ulHinatum, describing a circle round about him 
with his staff and addressing him with a determined " imavda 
/3ov\€vov" Antiochus was thus compelled, whether he would 
or not, to yield to the demands of the Bomans.^^ The result 
of this blasting of his plans with regard to Egypt was that 

" 2 Mace. V. 1-11. 

*• According to 1 Mace. i. 20, supported by Josephua, Antiq, xii. 6. 3, 
this expedition was made in the Seleucid year 143, or b.c. 170-169. 

*® 1 Mace. i. 20-24 ; Josephus, ArUiq, xii. 6. 3 ; 2 Mace. v. 11-21. — For 
the fact of the plundering of the temple, Josephus in Contra Apionem, 
ii. 7, refers to the statements of Polybius, Strabo, Nicolaus Damascenus, 
Timagenes, Castor, Apollodorus. 

** Polybius, xxix. 11. Diodonis, xxxi. 2 (ed. Miiller). Livy, xlv. 12 
Appian, iSyruzca, c. 66. Justin, xxxiv. 3. Compare Dan. xi. 29 f. 
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Antiochus directed his energies immediately to a war of exter* 
mination against the Jewish religion.^ Sinoe nothing more 
could be done in Egypt, he would carry out all the more 
determinedly his schemes in Judea He sent a chief collector 
of the tribute to Judea (his name is not given in 1 Mace, 
i 29, but in 2 Mace. v. 24 he is called ApoUonius), with 
orders to Hellenize Jerusalem thoroughly.** The Jewish 
population which would not yield was treated with great 
barbarity ; the men were killed, and the women and children 
sold into slavery. Whoever was able escaped from the city. 
In place of the Jewish population thus destroyed, strangers 
were brought \n as colonists. Jerusalem was to be henceforth 
a Greek city.^ In order that such measures might have 
enduring effect, the walls of the city were thrawn down ; but 
the old city of David was fortified anew and made into a 
powerful stronghold, in which a Syrian garrison was placed. 
This garrison remained in possession of the citadel during all 
the subsequent struggles of the Maccabees, and maintained 
the supremacy of the Syrian kings amid all changes. Simon 
was the first, twenty-six years after this, in B.c. 142—141, to 
gain possession of the citadel, and so to vindicate the 
independence of the Jews.^ 

'^ This coanection between the failure of the Egyptian campaign and 
the persecutions in Palestine is pointed out in Dan. xL 30 f . 

*' The sending of this Apollonius, if we compare 1 Mace. i. 20 and i. 
54 with 1 Mace. L 29, occurred in the Seleucid year 145, or B.a 168-167. 

** 1 Mace. i. 29-40 ; 2 Mace v. 23-26 ; Josephus, ArUiq. xiL 5. 4 — It 
is evident from 1 Mace L 38 compared with 1 Mace L 30-32 and 2 Mace. 
V. 24, that what was chiefly aimed at was the exterminating of the Jewish 
population and the repeopling of the city with Qreek or Qrecianized 
inhabitants. It was therefore quite the same procedure which the Jews 
themselves carried oat at a later period in Joppa and Gazara (1 Mace, 
xiii. 11 and 43-48). On the consequences of these measures, see 1 Mace. 
iL 18, iiL 35, 45. 

^* The dKpoTFfiKtg of Jerusalem had been already frequently referred to 
during the previous years (2 Mace. iv. 12, 27, v. 5). But it was now 
newly strengthened, 1 Mace. i. 33-36 ; Josephus, AiUiq, xii. 5. 4, while 
the walls of the city were thrown down, 1 Mace. i. 31. On the taking 
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The destruction of the Jewish population of Jerusalem 

only a means towards the chief end after which 

Antiochus was striving. Throughout the whole land the 

\ Jewish religion was to be rooted out, and the worship of 

the Greek gods introduced. The observance of all Jewish 

rites, especially of the Sabbath and drcumcbion, was for- 

^ bidden on the pain of death ; the Jewish mode of worship 

was abolished. In all the cities of Judea sacrifices were to 

/be offered to the heathen deities. Officers were sent into 

all the districts, charged with the duty of seeing that the 

commands of the king were strictly obeyed. Wherever 

any one showed reluctance, obedience was enforced with 

violence. Once a month a rigorous search was instituted : 

of this citadel by Sinion, see 1 Mace. xiii. 49-52 ; during the period 
intervening it is often referred to (I Mace. ii. 31, iii. 45, iv. 2, 41, 
vL 18-21, 26, 32, ix. 52, 53, x. 6-9, 32, xi. 20 f., 41, xii. 36, xiii. 21).— 
The situation of this citadel is one of the most debateable questions in \\\s* 
topography of Jerusalem. But it seems to me an incontestable result of 
modem investigations, that it lay on the southern slope of the eastern hill, 
therefore to the south of the temple rock. Then the supposition that it 
had been built in place of the city of David would be out of the question 
(1 Mace. i. 33, ii. 31, vii. 32, xiv. 36)l But the city of David, according 
to Neh. iii. 15, lay evidently in the neighbourhood of Siloah, therefore 
south of the temple, and indeed not on the great western hill on which 
at this day the main part of the city lies, but on a separate eminence 
of the rising ground to the east, that is, on the temple rock. For Zion, 
on which the city of David lay (2 Sam. v. 7 ; 1 Kings viii. IX is not, as 
later Christian tradition represents it, the west hill, but that same risin<{ 
ground on which the temple lay, therefore the east hilL This is confirmed 
by the usual phraseology of 1 Maccabees, where " Zion " and " the temple 
rock '* are used as identical terms (1 Mace. iv. 37-60, v. 54, vi. 48-62, 
vii. 33). The evidence afforded by these statements would long ago have 
been recognised, were it not that this was contrary to the geographical 
distribution of those days. For at present there is no rising ground 
visible to the south of the temple site which could have been suitable for 
a citadeL But that in earlier times it was otherwise has been demon- 
strated by the excavations of Guthe, according to which " a tolerably deep 
but not completely traced depression, which runs from north-west to 
south-east) turns round the southern spur of the temple rock, so that a 
fortress on the ridge of this spur would have a natural protection on all 
sides " (see Furrer's Review of Guthe's Excavations at Jerusalem, in the 
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if a copy of the book of the law were found in the posses- 
sion of any one, or if any one had had his child circamcised, 
he was put to death. In Jerusalem, on the 15th Chisleu of 
the Seleucid year 145, that is, in December b.g. 168, at the 
great altar of burnt-offering a pagan altar was built, and on 
25 th Chisleu, for the first time, a sacrifice was offered upon 
it (1 Maca i. 54, 59 ; this is "the abomination that maketh 
desolate," Dpfeto ppc^ or Dt?y n??^, LXX.: fiBeXuyfia rfj^ 
iprjfuoaea)^, of which the book of Daniel speaks, Dan. xL 
31, xiL 11). This sacrifice, according to the account given 
in the Second Book of Maccabees, was rendered to the 
Olympic Zeus, to whom the temple of Jerusalem has been 
dedicated. The Jews were also compelled to keep the 
Dionysiac festival, crowned with ivy, marching in procession 
as devotees of Bacchus.** 

The Second Book of Maccabees relates wonderful stories 



Theolog. LiieraturzeiUung^ 1884, p. 278). — The theory here set forth in 
regard to the situation of the citadel is opposed by Olshausen, Zur Topo- 
graphie des alten Jerusalem, Kiel 1833, p. 6 ft. Caspari, Zion und die 
Ahra der SyreTy in Theol. Stud, und Krit, and " ChronoL and Qeograph. 
Introduction to Life of Christ," Edin. 1876, p. 271. Menke, Bibelatlaa 
(1868X Blatt V. Riess, Tiib. Theolog. Quartalschr. 1870, pp. 181-215, and 
Biblische Qeographie, 1872, pp. 95-97. Klaiber, Zeitschr. des deutschen 
Palastina-Vereins, Bd. iiL 1880, pp. 189-213 ; iv. 1881, pp. 18-56 ; xi 
1888, pp. 1-37. Spiess, Das Jerusalem des Joeephus, 1881, pp. 32-42. 
Guthe, Zeitschrift des DPV. Bd. v. 1882, pp. 313-332. Miihlau, art 
" Zion " in Riehm's Worterbuch. Stade, Qeschichte des Yolkes Israel, i. 
267 f. Birch, Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statements, 1877 S, 
Then directly opposed to this theory : Gatt^ Tub. Theolog. Quartalschr. 
1884, pp 34-84. For other literature see above, p. 19, and Arnold, art 
'* Zion '' in 1st ed. of Herzog, xviiL 620-622 ; and Jerusalem, by Schultx 
in the 2nd edition, vi 575. Kohler, Lehrbuch der biblische Geschichte, 
i). 1, 274. Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, 1881, p. 177 ff. Ewald, History 
of Israel, vol. v. p. 318 ff. Milman, History of Christianity, voL i. 
p. 318. 

^* See generally : 1 Mace. i. 41-64 ; 2 Mace. vi. 1-11. Josephus, ATiHq. 
xii. 5. 4; Dan. vii. 25, viii. 11 f., ix. 27, xi. 31 ff., xii. 11. — The month 
Chisleu of the Seleucid year 145 (1 Mace. i. 54) is not, as has been usually 
assumed, December B.a 167, but December B.C. 168. 
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of the bright martyr courage with which a certain section of 
the people firmly adhered to the ancient faith. With consider- 
able rhetorical extravagance it tells how an old man ninety 
years of age, called Eleasar, was tortured ; and then also seven 
brothers, one after another, suffered before the eyes of their 
mother, who at last herself likewise met a martyr's death.^ 
The question of the accuracy of these details must be left 
undecided. The fact is that a large circle of the people, 
notwithstanding all the violent measures of the persecutors, 
remained true to the faith and customs of their fathers. For 
their encouragement an unknown author, under the name of 
Daniel, published a hortatory and consolatory treatise, in 
which he set before his fellow-believers, for stimulus and 
incitement, stories culled from the history of earlier times, 
and with confident assurance of faith represents the speedy 
overthrow of the heathen rule, and the downfall of the 
worldly oppressors of the people of God (Div. ii. vol. iii. 
p. 44 flf.). The effect of such a work we can easily conceive 
must have been very great. 

The passive resistance thus shown was soon succeeded by 
open revolt, — viewed from a human point of view, a fool- 
hardy enterprise ; for how could the small nation of the Jews 
secure any permanent advantage over the forces of the king ? 
But religious enthusiasm waits not to ask about possibilities 
of success. The excitement broke forth into revolution in 
I the town of Modein, at the call of a priest of the order of 
Joarib, named Mattathias, and his five sons, John, Simon, 

Judas, Eleasar, and Jonathan.^ When the king's ofiBcer had 

« 

*' 2 Mace. vi. lB~vii. 42. This Btorj forms the theme of the Fourth 
Book of Maccabees, see Div. ii. vol. iii. pp. 244-248, and has also been 
treated in the later Jewish literature ; see Zunz, Die gottesdiensUichen 
VortrUge der Juden, p. 124. On the use made of it in Christian ascetical 
literature, see Div. iL vol. iii. p. 214. 

'^ 1 Mace. ii. 1-5. Josephus, ArUiq, xii. 6. 1. — ^The name of the place 
is given in the First Book of Maccabees, according to the best reading, 

DIV. L VOL. X. 
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entered that place, in order to insist upon the presentation of 
the heathen sacrifice, Mattathias refused to obey the com- 
mand. " Though all the nations/' said he, " that are under 
the king's dominion obey him, and fall away every one 
from the religion of their fathers, and give consent to his 
commandments, yet will I and my sons and my brothers walk 
in the covenant of our fathers. God forbid that we should 
forsake the law and the ordinances." When he saw a Jew 

as Malitp (so Fritzsche, 1 Mace. ii. 1, 15, 23, 70, xiii. 25, 30 ; only in ix. 
19, Metlutfic)] in Josephus, ed. Bekker, Antiq. xii. 6. 1, 11. 2, xiii. 6. 5, it 
is Mfiiicfi; in Wars of the JewSy i. 1. 3, it is ^luhniv. In the Mishna, Peso- 
chim ix. 2 and Ghagiga iii. 5, the reading vacillates between D^jniD and 
n^]r*llDy while indeed the latter form has in both cases a preponderating 
authority. It may, however, have arisen out of a misunderstanding 
occasioned by an emendation. In both passages D^jniDH p is rendered 
*'from Modilm,'' a distance from Jerusalem is represented as giving 
release from the discharge of certain legal obligations. It was therefore 
assumed that D^y^*T^D was to be taken as an adjective, and the form was 
changed accordingly. A man from Modiim is called in Aboth iii. 11, 
^iniDn. Eusebius writes MnhtifA; Jerome, Modeim. In regard to its 
variations of form, it may be compared with Sepphoris (p^1BV» D^^DVi 
^■)*DVi see Div. ii. vol. i. p. 136). The plural is formed sometimes in 
the Aramaic, sometimes in the Hebrew manner, sometimes in a quite 
independent and peculiar style. — For determining its situation the 
following are decisive : — (1) The fact that the beautiful mausoleum built 
there for his parents and four brothers could be seen from the sea 
(1 Mace. xiii. 27-30) ; (2) The statement of Eusebius, to whose time the 
place was still known, Oruymaeticon^ ed. Lagarde, p. 281 : Mn^ec/^, x«ftii 
TXinvtoif AtoifiroTitiii^ oBt» iffxeiit c/ M«x«0e/3«iO/, u» KOtl r» fAtfifAur* tig trt 
9VV ItUifVTut. So, too, Jerome, Onomusticonj ed. Lagarde, p. 140 : Modeim, 
vicus jvjcta Diospolim^ unde ftterunt MaccaJbdeiy quorum hodieque ihideni 
sepulcra momtrantur. It must therefore have been situated in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lydda (Diospolis), and on a higher site, therefore up toward 
the mountains. The conjecture, therefore, that it was to be identified 
with the Sdba of the present day, two and a half hours' journey west of 
Jerusalem, according to the monkish tradition, cannot be entertained for 
a moment (Tobler, Topographie von Jenualem^ ii. 896 ff.). It may rather 
now be regarded as certain that the modem village el-Medtjehy east of 
Lydda, at the entrance into the moimtain region, marks the spot of the 
ancient Modein. This was suggested first of all by the Franciscan, 
Emmanuel Forner (in le Monde, 1866, quoted by Gudrin) ; then by Neu- 
bauer, O^ographie du Talmud^ 1868^ p. 99. Fritzsche in SchenkePs Bibel- 
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preparing to offer sacrifice, be nished forward and slew him 
upon the altar. He also killed the king^s commissioner, and 
levelled the altar to the ground.^ 

He then fled along with his sons into the mountains. 
But soon a terrible disaster proved to him that mere flight 
meant nothing less than utter destruction. Multitudes of 
like-minded men bad now withdrawn into hiding-places in 
the desert There they were sought after by a detachment 
of the Syrian garrison of Jerusalem, and an attack was made 
upon them on a Sabbath day ; and since they declined to 
offer any resistance because of the Sabbath, they were 
remorselessly hewn down to the last man, along with their 
wives and children.*^ To the vigorous, strong - minded 
Mattathias such a martyrdom seemed a poor way of con- 
tributing to the cause of God. He and those about him 
resolved to proceed to action, and, in case of necessity, not 
even to scruple engaging in battle upon the Sabbath day. 
And now the " Pious," ^AciBaioi, D^^pn, attached themselves 
to him ; that is, those who proved faithful in their observance 
of the law, who had hitherto showed their resolution simply 
in endurance.*^ Mattathias then gathered together all the 
men fit for battle, who were ready to fight for their faith, 
passed with them up and down through the country, over- 
turned the altars, slew the apostate Jews, circumcised un- 

lexicon, iv. 233. Sandreczki in AusUmdy 1871, Nr. 36. Qudrin, Deacrvp- 
tim de la Palestine, Samarie, ii. 65-64, 396, 404-^13, 416-426 ; Galilee, L 
46-67. Milhlau in Riehm's Handw&rterbuch des hibl, AUertume, p. 1009 1 
Th€ Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener^ ii. 297, 
341-352 ; and the great English Map, Sheet xiv. 

'* 1 Mace. ii. 16-26. Josephus, Antiq. zii. 6. 2. 

^® 1 Mace. ii. 27-38. Josephus, Antiq, zii. 6. 2. 

*^ The reading ov^etyMy^ ^Avilmuif, 1 Mace ii. 42, has been rightly 
received by Fritzsche into the text That the Asidaeans were not iden- 
tical ii'ith the circle of Mattathias has been specially emphasized by Well- 
hausen in his PhaHsUer und SadducUer, pp. 78-86. They did indeed 
make common cause with the Maccabees, but afterwards they again 
separated from them (1 Mace. yii. 13). Compare also Lucius, Der Essen- 
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circumcised children, and gave encouragement to all to 
engage in open hostility to the heathen persecutors.** 

The work thus begun he was not to be permitted long to 
carry on. Soon after the beginning of the revolt, in B.C. 
167-166, in the Seleucid year 146 (1 Maca ii. 70), 
Mattathias died, after exhorting his sons to continue the 
work, and recommending Simon as a man of counsel, and 
Judas as best qualified to act as leader in battle. Amid 
great lamentations he was buried at Modein.^ 

And thus now Judas came to the front as head of the 
movement His surname, 6 Ma/e/cafialo^, from which the 
whole party has received the name of Maccabees, was pro- 
bably intended to designate him as the vigorous, sharp- 
beating warrior, from n?^, " the hammer." ** " In his acts 

ismtu, 1881, p. 91 f. ; and Div. ii. of this work, vol. ii. p. 26 if. The 
coiTect view of Wellhausen is adopted by Montet in his Essai sur les 
oHgvMS des partis sadticeen et pharinerif 1883, pp. 139-142, 161 if., 
especially 177-188. — The word D^Ton frequently occurs in the Old 

Testament {e.g, Ps. zxx. 5, xxxi. 24, xxxvii. 28), and means simply the 
" pious ; " but it is used to designate speciaUy those who are peculiarly 
distinguished for their piety or rigid observance of the law. So also 
in the Mishna, Berachoih v. 1 ; Sukka v. 4 ; Chagiga ii. 7 ; Sota iii. 4, 
ix. 15. It is therefore essentially the same circle which subsequently 
received the party name of Pharisees. — Of the literature we may here 
mention : Drusius, De Hcuidaeis, quorum mentio in libris Machabaeorwn, 
libelltUj 1603. Serarius, Trihaeresiony 1604. Scaliger, EUnchus Trihaeresii 
Serariiy 1606 (all three together in : Triglandius, Trium tcriptorum iUu*- 
trium de trtbus Judaeorum sectis syntagma^ 2 Bde., Delphis 1703. Compare 
the account of the controversy about Daniel in his article " Pharisaer '' 
in Ersch and Gruber's Enqfdop. sec. iii. Bd. xxii. p. 18). Carpzov, 
Apparatus historico-criticus, pp. 165-172. Herzfeld, Oeschichte des VoUces 
Israel, Bd. iii. pp. 357 ff., 384, 395 f. Hamburger, BeaUEncyclop, fur Bibel 
und Talmud, Abth. ii. p. 132 ff., art. "Chassid." 

*^ 1 Mace. ii. 39-48. Josephus, Antiq. xii. 6. 2. 

<» 1 Mace. ii. 49-70. Josephus, Antiq. xii. 6. 3-4. 

** On the various interpretations of the name, see Conrad Iken, De 
Juda Maccabaeo (in Symbolae literariae, t i. pars 1, Bremae 1744, pp. 170- 
194); Winer, RJVB, i. 631 f., art. "Judas;" Grimm, Exeget. Handbw^ «u 
1 Makk. p. ix. f. The derivation which prevailed in earlier times, especially 
during the seventeenth century, from the initial letters of the words riDbS ^D 
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he was like a lion, and like a lion's whelp roaring for his 
prey." Thus the First Book of Maccabees (iii. 4) charac- 
terizes hin^ a hero of chivalry, bold and powerful, not 
waiting to ask about the possibility of success, but enthusias- 
tically sacrificing his goods and his blood in a noble cause.*^ 
The triumphs which he achieved could indeed, in presence of 
such a terrible array of hostile forces, only be temporary. 
The cause which he represented must certainly have been 
lost if it had to depend only on the sword. 

In its earliest stage the movement had a course of 
singularly good fortune. In one battle after another Judas 
won biilliant victories, which resulted in the restoring of the 
Jewish worship on Zion. A Syrian battalion, under Apol- 

rAiV D^K21 (Sz. xv. 11), would have deserved serious examination if the 

word had first of all been used as the secret watchword of the party, as 
ix^vg was among the early Christians. But it was in the first instance 
the surname of Judas (o Mtfxic«/3«?o;). In modem times it has been 
usually explained as meaning m^'Oy ** hammer." Against this deriva- 
tion Curtiss in his work. The Name Machahee, Leipzig 1876 (compare 
Theolog. Literaturzeitungf 1876, 436 f. ; Herzog, RetU-Encydop, 2nd ed. i. 
605 t\ He writes ^MD, aud explains it, after Isa. xliii. 17, as " the 

extinguisher," that is, the exterminator of his enemies. This is, to say 
the least of it, extremely problematical The conclusions drawn by 
Curtiss from the orthography are doubtful, since we no longer know the 
original Hebrew form. All the more modem texts, the rabbinical, which 
w^rite sometimes ^330, sometimes ^2pD, as well as the Latin texts, are 
derived from the Greek text of the First Book of Maccabees, which gives 
MatcKufiettQg, Also Jerome's form of the word Machabaeus, does not 
prove that he had known a Hebrew form ^33D, since he undoubtedly 
adopted the Latin orthography then prevalent. But the Greek MuKxa- 
/3«?of corresponds to the Hebrew "^^pO, rather than to ^33D, although even 
the latter is not impossible. On the other hand, the conjecture of Curtiss 
is worthy of consideration, that nasD in the Old Testament (1 Kings vi. 

• T 'r - 

7 ; Isa. xliv. 12 ; Jer. x. 4 ; also Judg. iv. 21) docs not mean the great 
battle-axe or smith's hammer, which elsewhere is called y^j^ or y^pO 

or fi^'HdBy but the small workman's hammer. But should this considera- 
tion be regarded as decisive 1 
^^ Compare generally the characteristics given in 1 Mace. iii. 1-9. 
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lonius, probably the same of whom mention has already been 
made at page 206, was cut down by Judas, and ApoUonius 
himself was slain. The sword which he took from him as 
spoil was the one which Judas from this time forth always 
himself used in battle/^ Also a second Syrian army, which 
Seron, " the prince of the army of Syria," whom Judas went 
forth to meet, was completely routed by him at Beth-horon, 
north-west of Jerusalem.^' 

The king found it necessary to take vigorous measures in 
order to suppress the revolt in Judea. While he himself, in 
B.a 166-165 (1 Mace, iii 37 gives the Seleucid year 147), 
went forth upon an expedition against the Parthians,^ he 
sent Lysias back to Syria as imperial chancellor and guardian 
of the minor Antiochus Y., and gave him orders to fit out a 
large army against Judea to quell the rebellion there.^ 
Lysias sent 'three generals, Ptolemy, Nicanor, and Gorgias, 
with a large body of troops against Judea. The defeat of 
the Jews seemed so certain, that foreign merchants accom- 
panied the Syrians in order to purchase as slaves the expected 
Jewish captives." 

Meantime, however, Judas, and those adhering to him, had 

not been inactive. Now that Jerusalem had been wrested 

from the heathens, Judas collected his fighting men in 

Mizpah, the ancient stronghold of Israel in the times of the 

*^ I Mace liL 10-12. Josephus, Antiq. zii. 7. 1. 
*^ 1 Mace iiL 13-26. Josephus, La — Bm0upctp, in the Old Testament 
jlih n^B; according to Eusebius, OnoTnasticon, ed. Lagarde, p. 233, sixteen 

miles west-north-west of Jerusalem, and so identical with the present 
Beit-ur. See Bobinson, Researches in Palestine, vol. iii. 59-63. Raumer, 
PcUUstina^ p. 180. Qu^rin, Description de la Palestiney Jud^e, i. 338-344. 
Henderson, Palestine, p. 137. 

^^ 1 Mace iii. 31. Tacitus, Hidoria, v. 6. 

*9 1 Mace iii. 27-37. Josephus, ArUiq, xii. 7. 2. 

^<> 1 Mace iiL 38-41. Josephus, Antiq. xii. 7. 3. 2 Mace viii 8-11. 
According to the Second Book of Maccabees, Ptolemy was the governor 
of Coele-Syria and Phoenicia, who transferred the military operations 
to Nicanor and Gorgias. 
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Judges, not far from Jerusalem.^ It no longer consisted 
merelj of a small group of enthusiasts, but was a regular 
Jewish army, which he had there organized according to 
military rules ; he '* ordained captains over the people, even 
captains over thousands, and over hundreds, and over fifties, 
and over tens." By prayer and fasting he prepared himself 
for the unequal struggle In the province of Emmaus, west 
of Jerusalem, at the entrance into the hiU country, the armies 
encountered one another.^^ 

While the main body of the Syrian army remained in 
camp at Emmaus, Gorgias endeavoured with a strong detach- 
ment to engage the Jewish army. When Judas heard of 
this he circumvented him, and got between him and the 
main body lying at Emmaus. His brave words of encourage- 
ment aroused such enthusiasm among the Jews, that the 
Syrian troops were completely overpowered. When the 
detachment under Gorgias returned, they found the camp 
already in flames, and the Jews quite prepared to join with 
them in battle. Without venturing on such a conflict, they 
at once fled into the Philistine territory. This victory of the 
Jews, in B.C. 166-165, was complete.*^ 

'^ MflCffffu^M, 1 Mace. iiL 46, is the ancient nBVD» which in the times of 

the Judges was the religions and political capital of Israel (Judg. xtl xxi.; 
1 Sam. vii. 5 ff., z. 17 ff.). According to 1 Mace iii. 46, it lay Kuriifcirrt 
Upov9ei>^9ffCf therefore not far from Jerusalem. Its situation cannot with 
any certainty be more exactly determined. See generally, Bobinson, 
Eesearches in Pale^ine, vol. it 143, 144 Raumer, PaUUtima^ p. 213. 
Smend in Riehm's Handto&rierlmch des b%bl» AUerihvmSf p. 1003 £ 
Qu^rin, Jud4e, i. 395-402. 

^' 1 Mace. iiL 42-60. Josephus, Antiq, xii. 7. 3. — ^'RftfAawfA (1 Mace 
iii. 40, 57), in the Roman times the capital of a toparchy, exists down to 
the present day under the name of AmwHs. The New Testament 
Emmaus is probably a different place lying near Jerusalem. Compare 
generally, Div. ii. vol. i. p. 159, and the literature quoted in the note 
on that page. 

AS 1 Mocc iv. 1-25. JoaephuB, Aniiq, xii. 7. 4 ; 2 Mace. viii. 12 if. — 
The chronology is made out by means of a combination of 1 Mace. iii. 37, 
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In the following year, B.C. 165-164, and indeed, as 
further details show, in autumn of B.c. 165, Lysias himself 
led a new and still more powerful army against Judea. He 
did not make his attack directly from the north, but came 
against Judea from the south by the way of Idumea (1 Mace, 
iv. 29). He must therefore have fetched a compass round 
about Judea ; it may have begun, as Hitzig conjectures, p. 
393, on the east, round about the Dead Sea, or, what is 
more probable, on the west, since he had marched along the 
Philistine coast and round about the hilly region. At Beth- 
zur, south of Jerusalem, on the road to Hebron,^ the con- 
tending forces met. Although the Syrian army greatly 
exceeded in numbers, Judas this time again won so complete 
a victory that Lysias found himself obliged to return to 
Antioch in order to collect new forces.* 

After these two brilliant and decisive successes, Judas 

which gives the Seleucid year 147, with 1 Mace. iv. 28, h rf txi^fAiv^ 
ivietuTUf or, what is the same, iif rf ipxofAip^ iptuvrSf meaning "in the 
following year,^' and chap. iv. 62, which gives the Seleucid year 148. 
The incidents in question therefore occurred in the year of the Seleucid 
era 147, or &o. 166-165 ; but whether in B.C. 166 or in &a 165 cannot be 
determined. — As the enemy's general, the First Book of Maccabees names 
only Oorgias, the Second Book of Maccabees names only Nicanor. Both 
are probably correct, inasmuch as the former led the army in the field, 
and the latter was commander-in-chief of the whole army. 

'« BeitOaovpu (i and r«), 1 Macc. iv. 29, 61, vi. 7, 26, 31, 49, 50, ix. 52, 
X. 14, xL 65, xiv. 7, 33; in the n^v n^3 frequently referred to in the Old 

Testament ; according to Eusebius, Onomadicon, ed. Lagarde, p. 235 sq., 20 
miles south of Jerusalem in the direction of Hebron {xal hri pv» xiiftii 
Bn^fftipe^ KaMiTMt ih06»r»t¥ dvo AJXtas tie XtfipMif h ftnAat 9nfAU*iti\ which is 
confirmed by the situation of the Beit-Sur of the present day, in the 
neighbourhood of Hulhul (the distance is really somewhat less). See 
Robinson, Later Biblical Eesearches in Palestine, 430-462. Baumer, 
PalOdina, p. 181 f. Gudrin, Jud^, iiL 288-295 ; Ths Survey of WesUm 
Palestiney Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, iii. 311 sq., 324 sq. ; also 
Sheet xxi. of the great English Chart 

'' 1 Macc. iv. 26-35. Josephns, Antiq, xii. 7. 5. 2 Macc. xi 1-15. On 
the agreement of the statement in First and Second Maccabees, see Qrimm 
on both passages. 
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again took possession of Jerusalem, and directed his attention 
to the restoration of the services of divine worship. The 
citadel of Jerusalem was indeed still held by Syrian troops, 
but Judas kept them continually in check by his people, so 
that the works of the temple could not be destroyed by them. 
Thus protected, the work was proceeded with. Everything 
impure was carried out from the temple. The altar of burnt- 
offering, which had been polluted by heathen sacrifices, was 
wholly taken down and a new one built in its place.^ The 
sacred garments and furniture were replaced by new ones ; 
and when everything was ready, the temple was consecrated 
anew by the celebration of a great feast. This took place, 
according to 1 Maca iv. 52, on 25th Chisleu, in the Seleucid 
year 148, or December B.c. 165, or precisely the same day 
on which three years before, for the first time, the altar had 
been desecrated by the offering up of heathen sacrifices.*' The 
festivities lasted for eight days, and it was resolved that 
every year the memory of those events should be revived by 
the repetition of the festival observance.* 

*• The stones of the heathen altar of sacrifice, or rather of several such 
altars, were carried out to " an unclean place,*' therefore completely out- 
side of the temple precincts (1 Mace. iv. 43). The stones of the earlier 
Jewish altar of burnt-offerings, on the other liand, were laid on the temple ^ 
mount, on a suitable place, ** until there should come a prophet to show 
what should be done with them " (I Mace. iv. 46). According to Mishna, 
Middoth i. 6, the stones of the Jewish altar were laid down in a chamber 
within the bounds of the inner court, but no longer on " holy " ground. 
With 1 Mace. iv. 43 and 46, Derenbourg, pp. 60, 61, combined two obscure 
passages in MegUlath Taanitk (§17 and 20^ according to which the stonee 
of the Jewish altar were removed on 23rd Marchcschwan, that is, 
November, those of the heathen altar somewhat later, on the 3rd Chisleu, 
or December. The exposition of the two passages, however, is still very 
uncertain. 

^^ The date 25th Chisleu as the day of the consecration of the temple 
is obtained from Megillath Taanithf § 23. Compare Derenbourg, p. 62. 

** Compare generally : 1 Mace iv. 36-50. Josephus, Antiq. xii. 7. 
6-7. 2 Mace. x. 1-^. — ^To this date belongs the Feast of the Dedication 
of the Temple, rd iy*»mti of John x. 22. Compare Jocephus, Antiq, xiL 
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The recoDsecration of the temple forms the first era in the 
history of the Maccabean revolt Hitherto the struggles of 
the heroes of the faith had been invariably crowned with 
success. Judas had led his followers on from one victory to 
another. The future must now prove whether their power 
was elastic enough, and their enthusiasm enduring enough, to 
keep permanent possession of what had thus in so rapid a 
course been won. 

7. 7: KtU f| iKtipov fiixpt ^ivpo r^p horiw Ayo,ut9 Ket7iov»Tfs uitriip 
^aret, because during this festival it was the custom to burn lights (com- 
pare Baba kamma vi. 6, and Maimonides). According to 2 Mace z. 6, it 
was celebrated after the manner of the Feast of Tabernacles, and is there- 
fore actually called in 2 Mace i. 9, ^* The Feast of Tabernacles of the 
month Chisleu.'' The Egyptian Jews were invited to take part in its 
celebration by two letters preserved in the beginning of the Second Book 
of Maccabees. For the literature with reference to this see Div. iL 
voL iii. p. 215. It was called in Hebrew n^^ri) MegiUath Taantthf § 23^ 

and was observed for a period of eight days ; Bikkurim i. 6 ; Rosh 
Hashana i. 3 ; Taanith ii. 10 ; Megilla iii. 4, 6 ; Moed kcUan iii. 9 ; 
Baba kamma vi. 6. A complete description of the festival in post-Tal- 
mudic times is given by Maimonides, HUchoth Megilla wa^Chanvkhoy c. 
iii.-iv., in the third volume of his great work, Jad-ha-chasaka or Mischns 
Tora, St. Petersburg 1850-1852, Bd. ii. pp. 532-^42 ; also in Schulchan- 
Arukh, § 670-685. Bodenschatz, Eirchliche Yerfassung der heutigen 
Juden, ii. 248-251. Schroder, Satzungen und Gebrauche des talmudisch- 
rabbinisclien Judenthums, 1851, pp. 159-163. — At the synagogue services 
at the Chanuka festival, Num. vii. was read {Megilla iii. 6); the 
festival psalm was Ps. xxx. (Tract Soferim xviii. 2 ; Miiller, Masechet 
Soferim 251). Hence the superscription of Ps. xxx. is n^lH nD3n"^^K^. — 
Compare generally the article " Kirchweihfest " in "Winer, RWB. ; Schen- 
kel's Bibellex. by Dillmann ; Riehm's Handworterbueh ; also Oehler, 
article " Feste der Juden " in Herzog's Encydopatdiey and the commen- 
taries on 1 Mace. iv. 59 (Michaclis, Grimm, Keil, Bissel, Wace) and on 
John X. 22 (Lightfoot, Horae Hebr, ; Wetstein, Nov, Test, ; Wolf, Curas 
phU. etc.)b 
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During the next year and a half after the reconsecration of 
the temple down to the summer of B.c. 163, Judas remained 
master of Judea. The central government of Syria took no 
concern in the movements there, for its attention was wholly 
taken up elsewhere. Hence Judas was able unhindered to 
arrange for the strengthening of his position. The temple 
mount was furnished with stony fortifications. On the 
southern frontier of Judea, Beth-zur, which constituted the key 

119 
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to Judea, was strongly fortified and garrisoned with Jewish 
troops.^ And also throughout all the border districts military 
raids were made, partly in order to protect the Jews dwelling 
there, partly for the establishment of their own dominion. 
The Edomites, the Bajanites (a tribe otherwise unknown), 
and the Ammonites, all of whom had shown themselves 
hostile, were sharply chastised one after another.' 

Complaints soon came from Gilead, east of the Jordan, and 
from Galilee, of persecutions which the Jews dwelling thei*e 
had been subjected to on the part of the heathens. It was 
resolved that help should be sent to both. Simon went to 
Galilee with three thousand men, Judas to Gilead with eight 
thousand men.* In neither case was there any idea of 
making a permanent conquest of the territory in question. 
But after Simon had won many battles against the heathen 
in Galilee, he gathered together the Jewish residents, with 
their women, children, and goods, and led them amid great 
rejoicing to Judea, where they would be kept secure.* Judas 
acted in a similar manner in Gilead. In a series of successful 
engagements, especially in the north of the country east of 
the Jordan, he subdued the native tribes, whose leader was 
one Timotheus, then gathered together all the Israelites in 
Gilead, great and small, women and children, with all their 
possessions, and led them carefully, after he had been com- 
pelled to fight a passage for himself by Ephron, a town of 

1 1 Mace. iv. 60, 61. Josephus, Antiq. xii. 7. 7. — Beth-zur is in the 
subsequent history often referred to as an important post See the pas- 
sages quoted in note 54 under the previous section. 

* 1 Mace V. 1-8. Josephus, Antiq, xii. 8. 1. — The Edomite district 
Akrabattine, 1 Mace. v. 3, has its name from the high ridge Akrabbim, 
Num. xxxiv. 4, Josh. xv. 3, Judg. i. 36, and is not to be confounded 
with this well-kno^vn toparchy of Akrabattene, lying in the north of 
Judea. See Div. ii. vol. i. p. 158. 

•* 1 Mace. V. 9-20. Josephus, Antiq, xii. 8. 1-2. 

^ 1 Mace. V. 21- 23. Josephus, Antiq, xiL 8. 2. For an explanation of 
1 Mace V. 23, compare above, page 192. 
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the east Jordan country otherwise unknown, through Beth- 
sean or Scythopolis to Judea.' 

During the period when Simon and Judas were absent 
from Judea, the direction of affairs there had been assigned to 
certain men called Joseph and Asariah. These two, in direct 
opposition to the orders of Judas, undertook a military expedi- 
tion against Jamnia, but were driven back with considerable 
loss by Gorgias, who since his defeat had remained at Emmaus 
in Philistine territory. The First Book of Maccabees does not 
fail, in recording this incident, to call attention to the fact 
that it was by the hand of the family of the Maccabees that 
salvation was to be wrought for Israel.^ 

But Judas carried his military expedition farther a-field. 
He went out again against the Edomites, besieged and 
destroyed Hebron ; then passed through Marissa (for thus we 
are to read in place of Samaria in 1 Maca v. 66) into the 
land of the Philistines, overthrew Ashdod, cast down the 
altars there and the idols, and returned back to Judea with 
rich spoiL^ The object now quite evidently was no longer 
the protection of the Jewish faith, but the strengthening and 
extending of the Jewish power. 

Meanwhile a change had taken place in the affairs of 

• 1 Mace V. 24-54. Josepbus, Antiq. xii. 8. 3-5. Compare 2 Mace. xii. 
10-31. For the geography, compare also Gratz, Oeschickte der Juden, ii. 
2, pp. 453-459. Ephron is, as Gratz rightly remarks, certainly identical 
with the Tt^pws or Vi^pwp conquered by Antiochus the Great (Polybius, 
V. 7a 12> 

* 1 Mace. V. 18, 19, 55-62. Joseph us, Antiq, xii. 8. 6. On Jamnia, see 
Div. iL voL L p. 78 f. 

^ 1 Mace. y. 63-68. Instead of 2ff^apc<«y, 1 Mace v. 66, we have in 
Josephns, Antiq. xii. 8. 6, MdpiaireiVj as al:»o in the Latin text of the codex 
Sangermanensis, Compare also 2 Mace. xiL 35. Marissa, in the Old 
Testament nfiTlID) is a very well known town in the south of Judea, then 

under Edomite rule {Ardiq, xiii. 9. 1), and lying, according to Eusebius, 
Ononuuticon, ed. Lagarde, p. 279, in the neighbourhood of Eleutheropolis, 
that ia, jufit between Hebron and Ashdod. The reading given by Jose- 
phus is thus undoubtedly the correct one, and it was early adopted, as e.g. 
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Sjrria. ADtiochus Epiphanes, in his undertakings in the 
eastern parts of the empire, had been no less unfortunate than 
his generals had been in Judea. He had advanced into 
the province of Elymais, but after making an unsuccessful 
attempt to appropriate the rich treasures of the temple of 
Artemis there, he had been compelled to retire back upon 
Babylon, and on the way, in the Persian town of Taba, he 
died in ac. 164, or, according to 1 Mace. vi. 16, in the 
Seleucid year 149, that is, B.O. 164-163.' Before his end 
he appointed one of his generals, Philip, to be imperial 
chancellor, and tutor to his son Antiochus V. Eupator during 
his minority. But instead of him Lysias secured possession 
of the person of the young king, and obtained absolute 
sovereign power in the empire.* 

The revolted Jews might not perhaps have been interfered 
with for a long time had not pressing appeals been made to 
Antioch directly from Judea. Judas now laid siege in B.c. 
163-162, the Seleucid year 150 (1 Mace. vi. 20), to the 
Syrian garrison in the citadel of Jerusalem. Some of the 
garrison, notwithstanding the siege, escaped, and in company 
with representatives of the Greek party among the Jews, 



by Grotius, Beland and Michaelis. Grimm, indeed, thinks tbat no 
motive can be found for mentioning a mere march through by Marifisa. 
But, as Keil has correctly remarked, the march through is recorded for 
the reason that there a number of priests in a rash and ill-considered 
battle met their death (v. 67). On Ashdod, see Div. ii. voL L 
p. 76 f. 

® 1 Mace vi. 1-16. Joseph us, Antiq. xii. 9. 1. Polybius, xxxi. 11. 
Porphyry in Jerome on Dan. xi. 44, 45 (Hieronym. 0pp. ed. Vallarsi, v. 
722). — Instead of Artemis, as given by Polybius, Appian. Syrtacay c. 66, 
names Aphrodite. Compare in regard to the chronology, above, p. 172. — 
The stories of the Second Book of Maccabees are purely legendary 
(i. 13-16 and ix.). Gratz in the Monaisschr, fiir Gesch. und JVistensch, des 
JudenthumSj 1883, pp. 241-254, makes a venturous attempt to drag in 
the statements of Dan. xi. 45 in order to determine the place where 
Antiochus died. 

* 1 Mace, vi 14-17. Josephus, Aniiq, xii. 9. 2. 
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betook themselves to the kiug in order to urge upon him the 
necessity of his interfering. The representatives of the 
Greek party, in particular, complained of how much they had 
to suflfer from their hostile fellow-countrymen, so that many of 
them had been slain and had their possessions taken from them.^^ 
It was this that first again roused those in Antioch to 
take active measures. Lysias himself, in company with the 
youthful king, went fortli at the head of a powerful army and 
marched against Judea. He once more made his attack from 
the south, and began with the siege of Beth-zur. Judas was 
obliged to raise the siege of the citadel of Jerusalem, and to 
go forth to meet the kiug. At Beth-Zachariah, between 
Jerusalem and Beth-zur, the armies met^^ It soon appeared 
that over against the vigorous onslaught of the Syrian troops 
the Jews with all their valour could not secure any decisive 
or lasting victory. They went forth boldly to the conflict. 
Judas's own brother Eleasar distinguished himself above all 
the rest. He thought that he had discovered the elephant 
on which the young king was seated ; he crept forward, stabbed 
the elephant from below, and was crushed under the weight 
of the falling animal. His self-immolation and all the efforts 
of the Jews, however, were in vain. The Jewish army was 

, beaten, and that so completely, that the king's army soon 
appeared before the walls of Jerusalem, and laid siege to 

\Zion, the temple mount." 

^^ 1 Mace. vi. 18-27. Joseplius, Antiq. xii. 9. 3. 

'^ Bcn^^et)c»Pt* (1 Mace. vi. 32), according to Joseph us, Antiq, xii. 9. ^ 
Rjventy stadia north of Beth-zur, is in the present day called Beit- 
Sakaria. See Robinson, Later Biblical Researches in Palestine, pp. 
276-277. Raumer, Palastina, p. 181 ; Gudrin, Jud^e, iii. 316-319. The 
Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, iii. 
35 sq., 108 ; and the great English Map, Sheet xvii. Ritter, in his 
Geography of Palestine and Sinai, wrongly identifies Beth-Zachariah 
with edh-Dhoheriyeh, in which case it would have lain to the south- 
west of Hebron. 

** 1 Mace vi. 28-48. Josephus, Antiq. xii. 9. 3-6 ; Wars of the /cic«, i. 
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Beth-zur also was obliged to yield and to receive a Syrian 
garrison. Those besieged in Zion, however^ soon began to 
suffer from want of the means of life, since owing to the 
Sabbatical year no provision had been made beforehand.^' 
The utter discomfiture of the Jews now seemed imminent, 
when suddenly Lysias, on account of events occurring in Syria, 
found himself compelled to treat with the Jews for peace 
under favourable conditions. That same Philip whom 
^ Antiochus Epiphanes had nominated as imperial chancellor 
and tutor of his son Antiochus V. during his minority, had 
marched against Antioch in the hope of securing the power 
to himself. In order to have a free hand against him, Lysias 
granted to the Jews that which had hitherto been the 
. occasion of the war, the liberty freely to celebrate their own 
\ religious ceremonies. It was henceforth to be permitted them 
to '' observe their own institutions as formerly." On this con- 
dition those besieged in Zion capitulated ; its strongholds were 
reduced, contrary to the promise sworn to by the king. The 
subjugation of the Jews was accomplished, but only after 
that had been granted to them on account of which the Syrian 
government had declared war against them five years before.^* 

1. 5. 2 Mace. xiii. 1-17. The defeat is only very shyly hinted at in 
the First Book of Maccabees vi. 47 ; while in the Second Book of Macca- 
bees it is actually transformed into a victory ! See with reference to this, 
Orimm, Exeget. Handbuch zu 1 Makk, p. 103, zu 2 Makk. p. 191 f. 

IS 1 Mace. vi. 49-64. Josephus, AtUiq, xii. 9. 6. 2 Mace xiiL 18-22. 
The mentioning of the Sabbatical year (1 Mace vi 49 : or< vafifiarw 
iv Tfi yii ; vi. 53 : ltd ro tfilofcw trog that) shows us that the events 
occurred in ac. 163. For the Seleucid year 160 (in which they are placed 
by 1 Mace vi. 20 compared with vii. 1) runs, according to the mode of 
reckoning followed in the First Book of Maccabees, from spring of B.C. 
163 to spring of B.C. 162. The Sabbatical year, however, always begins 
in autumn (Mishna, Rosk hashana i 1). Since, then, they were already 
in want of victuals, they must have been in the second half of the 
Sabbatical year, after the fields during winter and spring had been left 
unsown. This, therefore, brings us to the summer of ac. 163. 

^^ 1 Mace. vL 66-62. Josephus, Aniiq, xiL 9. 6-7. 2 Mace. xiiL 
2a-26. 
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The understanding with the Jews at which Lysias and 
Antiochus Y. in their own interests had arrived, was not 
interfered with by any of the following kings. None of 
them resorted again to the foolish attempt of Antiochus 
Epiphanes forcibly to introduce pagan culture and ceremonies 
among the Jews. The Jewish worship, which had been 
restored by Judas Maccabaeus amid all the changeful circum- 
stances of the age, continued to be observed in essentially the 
same way. This deserves to be specially noted in order that 
a correct estimate may be formed of the conflicts which 
followed. The end ai med at i n the str uggle w as now different 
from that previously, before jtlvesj. It had to do no longer 
With the preservation of religion, but, just as we have already 
seen in the preliminary history of the Maccabean revolt, 
r with the question whether the friends of the Greeks or the 
\national party within the Jewish nation itself should have 
the supremacy. It was essentially a Jewish internecine war, 
in which the Syrian superiors took part only in so far as they 
supported and put at the head of the provincial government 
* sometimes the one, sometimes the other, of these two Jewish 

/parties. To a certain e^ctent, indeed, religious interests did 
come into consideration. For the Greek party were inclined 
to go farther in the way of favouring Greek institutions, 
while their nationalist opponents seemed more attached to 
the religion of Israel. But the fundamental points were no 
longer in dispute,'* 

In consequence of the events of the previous year, the 

party in Judea friendly to the Greeks were driven out of the 

government, and were indeed for the most part persecuted. 

. Judas stood practically at the head of the Jewish people.^* 

** Compare Wellhausen, PharisUer und SadducUer^ p. 84 : " The year 
162 marks the proper end of the religious war of the Jews. There- 
after the occasion of the conflict was not religion, but government'' 
^* We get no information from the First Book of Maccabees as to the 
DIV. I. VOL. I. P 
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It may be readily supposed that the opposition party did not 
quietly submit to this arrangement, but made vigorous efforts 
on their part to obtain again the governing power. But they 
succeeded in their efiTorts only after a change had occurred in 
the occupancy of the throne. Antiochus V. and Lysias had, 
/ indeed, after a short struggle overcome that Philip who had 
[ contended with them for the supremacy." But they them- 
selves were soon driven out by a new pretender to the crown, 
Demetrius I., afterwards distinguished by the cognomen Soter, 
Vthe son of Seleucus IV. Philopator, therefore nephew of 
Antiochus Epiphanes and cousin of Antiochus Eupator, who 
had previously lived as a hostage at Borne, and had vainly 
entreated from the Boman senate permission to return home, 
succeeded in secretly making his escape, and landed at 
Tripolis on the Phoenician coast.^® He was able soon to 
gather around him a considerable number of followers;^* 
indeed the very bodyguard of King Antiochus deserted him 
and his guardian Lysias, and joined Demetrius. By the orders 
of Demetrius both were murdered, and he himself proclaimed 
king in B.C. 162." The Boman senate was at first in con- 
person who administered the office of the high priest after the restoration 
of the Jewish worship. NominaUj Menelaus was still high priest He 
is said to have been put to death by Antiochus Y. Eupator when he made 
definite concessions to the Jews, and the reason assigned for that was 
that Menelaus by his evil counsels was indirectly responsible for the 
rebellion of the Jews (Josephus, Antiq. xii. 9. 7 ; compare 2 Mace xiii. 
3-8). But Menelaus was naturally unable in presence of Judas, who was 
in possession of the actual power, to exercise the functions of the high 
priest's office. Perhaps, indeed, Onias IV., son of Onias III., may have 
officiated. But, according to Josephus, Antiq. xii. 5. 1, he was not of age 
at the time of his father's death, and went immediately down into Egypt, 
and so after the execution of Menelaus the office was given, not to him, 
but to AlcimuB (Antiq. xii. 9. 7). 

^' 1 Mace. vL 63. Josephus, Antiq. xii. 9. 7. 

^^ Eusebius, Chronicon, ed. Schoene, i. 254 (=SyncelL ed. Dindorf, i 
650 sq.). 2 Mace xiv. 1. 

^' Justin, xxxiv. 3 : Delatua in Syriam secundo favore omnium exeipitwr, 

^^ 1 Mace. viL 1-4. Joeephufi, Antiq. xii. 10. 1. 2 Mace. xiv. 1-Sl 
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sternation over the flight of Demetrius, but by and by Deme- 
trius managed on his part to induce the Bomans to recognise 
him as king.^^ 

Soon after Demetrius had entered upon the government, 
the leaders of the Hellenistic party, with a certain Alcimus 
at their head, or as his Hebrew name properly reads, Jakim," 
made representations to the king with reference to their 
oppression under the party of Judas. Judas and his brothers 
had meanwhile slain the adherents of the king, or expelled 
them from the country. Demetrius was naturally readily 
impressed by such a statement Alcimus was appointed 

(high priest, and at the same time a Syrian army under the 
command of Bacchides was sent to Judea, in order to instate 
Alcimus by force, if need be, in his oflBce.** 

The further development of affairs is highly characteristic 
of the struggles of the Maccabees. The opposition to Alcimus 
on the side of the strict Jewish party was by no means 
engaged in by all its adherents. In consequence of quieting 
assurances which he gave, he was immediately acknowledged 
by the representatives of the strictest section of the scribes 
Tand the "pious" (AaiSaioi, 1 Mace. viL 13), as the legiti- 
mate high priest of the family of Aaron. Only Judas and 
his adherents persevered in their opposition. They did not 
^ trust the promises of Alcimus, and considered that their 

Livy, EpU. xlvi. Appian, Syriacoy c, 47. In regard to the chronology, 
see above, p. 174. 

** Polybius, xzxi. 23, xxxii. 4. 

'* Josephus, Antiq. xii. 9. 7 : 'AAxi^o; 6 k»\ 4««g//Ko; Khfihtg, In the 
sketch given by Joeephas in Antiq. xx. 10, he names him simply 'I»«/^of. 
Also in the text of the First Book of Maccabees, vii. 5, 12, 20, 21, 23, 26, 
and ix. 54-57, as well as 2 Mace. xiv. 3, various manuscripts have the 
addition e k»1 *I»»i^o;. 

V 1 Mace viL 5-9. Josephus, AnUq. xii. 10. 1-2. 2 Mace xiv. 3-10. — 
According to Josephus, Antiq, xii. 9. 7, Alcimus had been already nomi- 
nated as high priest by Antiochus Y. Eupator. According to 2 Mace. xiv. 
3 ff., he had once even earlier than this filled the office of high priest 
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religious interests could only be secured if they got the 
government into their own hands.** 

Kesults showed that they were not wrong. One of the 
first acts of Alcimus was to order the execution of sixty 
men belonging to the party of the Asidaeans. This struck 
fear and trembling into the hearts of the people, but had also 
the effect of arousing more determined opposition. Bacchides 
now thought that his presence in Judea was no longer 
necessary. Leaving behind a military force in Judea for the 
protection of Alcimus, he himself returned to Syria. Then 
Alcimus and Judas had practically an opportunity of measur- 
ing their strength and testing their own resources against one 
another. Thb open war between the two parties which now 
began seemed to tend more and more in favour of the Macca- 
bees, so that Alcimus found it necessary to go to the king 
and to entreat of him further support.^ 

Demetrius sent now against Judea another general, Nicanor, 
with a great army. Nicanor sought first of all through 
stratagem to obtain possession of the person of Judas. But 
Judas got information of this plot, and so the scheme mis- 
carried. An engagement thus took place at Capharsalama,^ 

'* 1 Mace vii. 10-15. Josephus, Antiq. zii. 10. 2. The Second Book 
of Maccabees, xiv. 6, fabely identifies the Asidaeans with the party of 
Judas. See regarding this, Wellhausen, PhansHer und SadducUeTf p. 
79 ff. 

** 1 Mace. vii. 16-26. Josephus, Antiq, xii. 10. 2-3. 

'* The position of this place is unknown. Expositors of the First Book 
of Maccabees (Michaelis, Qrimm, Keil, etc., on 1 Mace. vii. 31) set it south 
of Jerusalem, " since Nicanor after losing the hattle withdrew to Jeru- 
salem and then to Beth- Horon" (Keil). But this argument is not con- 
vincing. Nicanor did not sustain an actual defeat at Capharsalama, since his 
loss consisted only of 500 men (so 1 Mace. vii. 32 is to be read, instead of 
5000). We may therefore represent the state of matters thus to ourselves, 
that Nicanor, after he had failed to gain any decisive advantage over 
Judas at Capharsalama, wished to make himself sure of the protection of 
Jerusalem, where he had the garrison of the citadel to back up his efforts. 
Under these circumstances nothing stands in the way of our setting 
Capharsalama to the north-west of Jenualemi and identifying it with the 
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which resulted in the defeat of Nicanor. He then advanced 
upon Jerusalem, and wreaked liis vengeance on the innocent 
priests. While they greeted him respectfully, he treated 
them with scorn and ridicule, and threatened that if they did 
not deliver up to him Judas and his army, he would on his 
victorious return set their temple on fire.^' 

Therefore he returned to the district of Beth-Horon, north- 
west of Jerusalem, where he waited for reinforcements from 
Syria. Judas lay encamped over against him in Adasa.^ 
On 13 th Adar, B.C. 161, a decisive conflict was engaged in 
which resulted in the utter defeat of the Syrians. Nicanor 
himself fell in the tumult. When his people saw this, they 
threw their weapons away, and betook themselves to hasty 
flight. The Jews pursued them, surrounded them, and cut 
them down to the last man ; so, at least, the First Book of 
Maccabees affirms. The victory must certainly have been 

Carvasalim near Ramleh, not far from Lydda, of which mention is made 
in the eleventh century (so Robinson, Biblical Researches in Palestine^ 
voL iii. 46-69 ; Ewald, History of Israel^ v. 321). A D^B' nB3 is spoken 
of in the Talmud (Reland, Palest, p. 690 ; Neubauer, G^ographie du ToL- 
mudy p. 173), and by the Arabic geographer Mukaddasi^ translated by 
Gildemeister, Zeitschrift des DPV. vii. 170. 

*' 1 Mace. vii. 26-38. Josephus, Antiq. xii. 10. 4-6. 

'^ *A2«ff«, 1 Mace. vii. 40, 46, according to Josephus, Antiq. xii. 10. 6^ 
thirty stades from Beth-Horon, is identical with the 'A2«ff« in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gophna which was known to Eusebius {Onomasticon, ed. 
Lagarde, p. 220 : Ketl Uti pv» tUtfin iyyvg Vou^»u¥), It lay therefore north- 
east of Beth-Horon. Quite distinct from it is the similarly named nfishn 

T T-. 

belonging to the tribe of Judah (Josh. xv. 37 ; Mishna, Eruhin v. 6), which, 
since it was in the district of Judah, cannot have been in the neighbour- 
hood of Qophna, as Eusebius erroneously assumes (see on the contrary, 
Jerome, Onomasticon^ ed. Lagarde, p. 93), Compare the articles " Adasa '* 
and " Hadasa " in the dictionaries of Winer, Schenkfel, and Riehm. — ^Many 
are now inclined to identify our Adasa with the ruins of Khirbet Adasa 
on the great road north of Jerusalem (Gu^rin, Jucl^e^ iii. 6-6 ; The 
Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, iii. 
30, 106 f. ; also the great English Map, Sheet xvii.). The identification 
seems to me doubtful, since Khirbet Adasa is about sixty stades from 
Beth-Horon, and not toward Gophna, but in a southerly direction. 
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overpowering and complete. For from this time the 13 th 
Adar, corresponding roughly to our March, was annually 
observed as a festival under the name of " Nicanor's Day." ** 

Judas was thus once more master of the situation. Joscphus 
assigns to this period the death of Alcimus, and from this 
time reckons the priesthood of Judas. But the death of 
Alcimus, according to the First Book of Maccabees, occurred 
considerably later ; and that Judas exercised generally the 
functions of the high priest, is extremely improbable.*^ 

There is, however, this element of truth in the statement 
of Josephus, that Judas now actually stood at the head of the 
Jewish commonwealth. And it was his determined plan to 
maintain himself, or at least his party, in that position. But 
the events which had occurred taught him that this was 
possible only after they had completely freed themselves from 
the Syrian yoka The king of Syria had indeed showed his 

** 1 Mace vii. 39—50. Josephus, Antiq. xii. 10. 5. 2 Mace xv. 1-36. 
MegiUath Taanithy § 30 (in Derenbourg, p. 63). — The year in which 
Nicanoi'^s defeat occurred is not directly stated in the First Book of 
Maccabees, but by a comparison of 1 Mace. vii. 1 with ix. 3, it must be 
set down as the Seleucid year 151, or B.C. 162-161. But the month Adar 
of the Seleucid year 151 is equivalent to March b.c. 161. The considera- 
tion which in the first edition of this work was regarded as telling against 
this date, that it made the time since the accession of Demetrius too short 
for the occurrence of such events, I can no longer regard as offering any 
serious difficulty. 

•• On the death of Alcimus, see 1 Mace ix. 54-56. On the high- priest- 
hood of Judas, Josephus, Antiq. xii. 10. 6, 11. 2. In itself it would not be 
inconceivable that Judas should also have usurped the functions of the high 
priest But the First Book of Maccabees says nothing about such a pro- 
ceeding. There was also a legitimate claimant present in the person of 
Onias IV., who would certainly be respected as such by Judas. Josephus 
himself in another place expressly says that after the death of Alcimus 
the office of the high priest remained unoccupied for seven years (Antiq. 
XX. 10 : hthi^aro 2f ovhl; aMif, d><Xa, htriXfatif i xohtg hiavrovg ivru jci^ph 
dpjittpite oCaet). This statement is supported by the investigations of 
Wieseler (Studien und Kriiiken, 1877, pp. 293-298) and Griitz (GeschichU der 
JudeUf iL 2, p. 365 if. ; Mcnatsschr, fur Gesdu ui^ Wissensck. des Judeyi- 
thuTM, 1883, pp. 1-6). 
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inclination to secure the supremacy in Judea to the opposition 
party by force of arms. The resolve was therefore made to 
shake off once and for all every sort of subordination to the 
Syrians. In order to accomplish this purpose, Judas applied 
to the Romans for help. The rulers of the Western empire, 
ever since their conflicts with Antiochus the Great, between 
B.C. 192 and B.c. 189, had taken the liveliest interest in 
matters that affected the Syrian empire, and looked closely 
into everything that occurred with watchful eyes. They 
repeatedly interposed their authority to decide upon the affairs 
of Syria.*^ All centrifugal movements in that quarter might 
therefore count upon their support. It was thus very natural 
that Judas should make the attempt with the help of the 
Bomans to secure permanently that freedom which had been 
temporarily wrung from their enemy. In grand pictorial 
style the First Book of Maccabees describes how Judas had 
heard of the deeds and might of the Bomans, and how this 
led him to endeavour to obtain their aid. Even the in- 
accuracies which are mixed up in this story serve to set 
before us very strikingly the measure of the knowledge of the 
Bomans, which was then current in Judea. Judas therefore 
sent two men of his party as ambassadors to Bome, Eupolemus 
son of John, and Jason son of Eleasar, the former perhaps 
identical with that Eupolemus who is known to us as a 
Hellenistic writer, see Div. ii. vol. iii. pp. 203-206. The 
end which he had in view in so doing was avowedly the 
throwing off of the Syrian yoke (1 Mace. viii. 18 : tov 
ipai rov ^vyov air avr&v). The Boman senate readily 
granted an audience to the Jewish embassy, and a treaty of 
friendship was made of which the principal provisions were 

'^ Thus Antiochus Epiphanes was obliged to abandon Egypt by 
Popihus Laenas. After the death of Antiochus Epiphanes, the Roman 
senate forced from Antiochus Eupator and his regent-guardian Lysias a 
considerable reduction of the standing army of Syria (Polybius, xxxi. 12 ; 
Appian. Syriaca^ c 46). 
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(that the Jews should give help to the Bomans and the 
Bomans to the Jews in times of war (av/ifiaxla), but not on 
precisely equal terms, and in every case just as circumstances 
required (1 Mace. viiL 25, 27: w^ &v 6 icaipo^ v7roypatf>^). 
It therefore practically depended on the pleasure of the 
Romans how far they should consider themselves bound by 
the agieement.*" 

About the same time as this treaty was concluded the 
Bomans issued a missive to Demetrius, wherein they ordered 
him to desist from every sort of hostile proceeding against 
the Jews, who were the allies of the Bomans." Their inter- 
position of authority came too late. Demetrius proceeded so 
rashly and energetically, that the overthrow of Judea had 
been already completed before there was any possibility of 
interference on the part of the Bomans.*^ Immediately after he 
had received news of the death and defeat of Nicanor, he sent 
a great army under Bacchides to Judea, which appeared in 
the neighbourhood of Jerusalem as early as the first month 
of the Scleucid year 152, that is, in April B.c. 161 (1 Mace, 
ix. 3), only about two months after the fall of Nicanor.** 

*• 1 Mace viiL Josephus, Antiq, xii 10. 6. — A similar treaty of friend- 
Bhip between Rome and Astypalaea, of date B.a 105, is known from an 
inscriptioD, Corp. Inscr. Graec. n. 2485 (also in Hicks, Manual of Greek 
Historical InscriptionSy Oxford 1882, pp. 347-349). — For an explanation and 
criticism of 1 Mace viii., besides the commentaries of Micbaelis, Qrimm, 
Keil, Bissel, Wace, compare : Qrimm, Zeitschrift fur vnsseruchaftL TheoL 
1874, pp. 231-238, with communications from Mommsen and Mendels- 
sohn in Ritschl's Ada eocietatia philologae Lipsiensis, t y. 1875, pp. 91-100. 

M 1 Mace viiL 31, 32. 

•* From the general drift of the First Book of Maccabees, it may be 
assumed that Judas had first arranged the embassy after the victoiy over 
Nicanor. On this supposition he cannot have lived to see the return of 
his ambassadors, for his death occurred only two months after Nicanor's 
defeat. Compare Grimm, Exeget. Handbuch zu 1 MaJck. p. 131. 

'^ As to the reckoning of the date, compare above, page 39. — Since 
Nicanor fell on the 13th Adar, the last month of the Jewish year (1 Mace, 
vii. 43, 49), while Bacchides appeared before Jerusalem " in the first 
month" of the Seleucid year 152 ^1 Mace. ix. 3), a period of one and a 
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Bacchides encamped beside Berea, Judas beside Elasa (written 
also Elcasa and Alasa).^ The superiority of the Syrians was 
so evident, that even in the ranks of Judas there no longer 
remained any hope of victory. His followers deserted in 
large numbers. With a few faithful men Judas ventured 
with the wild courage of despair on the hopeless conflict. 
The result was just what had been clearly foreseen : the 
troops of Judas were hewn down, and he himself fell in the 
battle. To his brothers Jonathan and Simon were granted 
the sad privilege of burying him in the grave of his father 
at Modein.*' 

With the overthrow of Judas it was finally and definitely 
proved that it was a vain endeavour on the part of the 
Jewish nationalists to measure swords with the mighty forces 
of Syria. Brilliant as the earlier achievements of Judas had 
been, he was largely indebted to the recklessness and self- 
confidence of his opponents. Continuous military success was 
not to be thought of if only the Syrian authorities seriously 
roused themselves to the conflict. The following age cannot 
show even one conspicuous victory of the kind by which 
Judas had won renown. What the Maccabean party finally 
reached, it won through voluntary concessions of claimants of 
the Syrian throne contending with one another, and generally 
in consequence of internal dissensions in the Syrian empire. 

half months, which is quite enough, is allowed for the equipment of the 
Syrian army. " But yet even should forty-five days seem to any one too 
little, I could even then come to his help with other thirty or thirty-one 
days. The year must have been an intercalary year, that is, it must have 
had the month Veadar intercalated '' (Michaelis, Anm, zu 1 MaJcL ix. 3). 

^^ Both places are unknown. Also the remark in 1 Mace. ix. 15 : we 
'A^uTou opovsf scarcely gives sufficient ground for determining its locality, 
since the statement is very suspicious, and is owing perhaps to a transla- 
tor's mistake. (Michaelis guesses that in Hebrew it stood "snT] JVTWV^f 
" down at the foot of the mountain ; " Josephus reads ftixp'S 'A^« 

*' 1 Mace. ix. 1-21. Josephus, Antiq. xii. 11. 1-2. 



§ 6. THE TIMES OF JONATHAN, B.C. 161-143. 

Sources. 
1 Mace. ix. 23-x. 30. 
Josephus, ArUiq, xiii. 1-6. A summary of the history in Zonaras, AnnaL 

iv. 22-24 
The coins ascribed to Jonathan by de Saulcy, Recherches^ pp. 85-93, belong 

to Alexander Jannaus, see § 10. 

LiTBRATUBE. 

The works on Syrian history by Foy-Vaillant, Frolich, Clinton, Flathe, 

Stark, etc. 
The Treatises and Commentaries on the Books of Maccabees by Wema- 

dorff, Michaelis, Qrimm, Keil, Bissel, Wace, etc. 
EwALD, History of Israel, v. 324-333. 
Herzfeld, Geschichte des Volkes Israel^ ii. 296-320. 
Qratz, OeschicfUe der Juden, Bd. iii. 4 Aufl., under title : Qeschichte der 

Judaer von dem Tode Juda Makkabi's, etc., 1888, pp. 1-23. 
Hrrzio, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, ii. 421-450. 
Articles " Jonathan " in Winer's B WB,, and ^henkel's BiMUxkon. 

The power of the Jewish national party was quite anni« 
hilated by the defeat and death of Judas. The party friendly 
to the Greeks, with the high priest Alcimus at their head, 
was able now unhindered to carry on the government com- 
mitted to it by the king. Wherever any opposition was 
offered, it was at once vigorously suppressed. The friends 
of Judas were sought out and brought to Bacchides, who 
"took vengeance on them." The "unrighteous" and the 
" ungodly," as the opponents of the Maccabees are designated 
in the First Book of Maccabees, had now the rule in Judea.^ 

^ 1 Mace ix. 23-27. Josephus, Ardiq. xiii. 1. 1. 

9S4 
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But the friends of Judas were by no means disposed to 
abandon all sort of resistance. They elected Jonathan, the 
( brother of Judas, as their leader, " in order that he might 
direct the conflict." * No regular or serious undertakings 
indeed were at first to be thought of. They required first of 
all gradually to gather together their forces and wait a favour- 
able opportunity. The earliest incidents of this period 
which we have, represent the doings of Jonathan more in the 
light of the raiding of a freebooter than the acts of a religious 
party. When their personal property was no longer secure 
in Judea, they sent it under the guardianship of John, a 
brother of Jonathan, over into the country of the friendly 
Nabathaeans. While so engaged, John, along with his bag- 
gage, was attacked by a robber tribe of the sons of Arabri, near 
Medeba, in the country east of the Jordan, and slain. In 
order to avenge his death, Jonathan and Simon crossed the 
Jordan and fell upon the sons of Ambri when these were 
engaged in great festivities in connection with a wedding 
celebration. Many were slain, and the rest fled into the 
mountains. On their return Jonathan and his followers were 
met at the Jordan by Bacchides and a Syrian army, and were 
in great jeopardy, but savpd themselves by swimming across 
the Jordan.^ 

Bacchides now took measures to secure that the subjection 
of Judea under the Syrian rule should be more decided than 

' 1 Mace. ix. 28-31. Josephus, Lc 

* 1 Mace ix. 32-49. Josephus, AiUiq, xiii. 1. 2-4. — The fight with 
6acchi(l(»ook place on the eastern bank of the Jordan. For the account 
in 1 Mace. ix. 43-49 goes back again, after the intercalated story of 1 Mace, 
ix. 35-42, upon the statement of 1 Mace. ix. 34 {BaKX'^yis . . . JA^fir . . . 
^ripetp rou * loplupov). If, then, Jonathan and his adherents saved themselves 
by swimming over the river, they must have reached the western bank, 
and so remained in the wilderness of Judea (compare ix. 33). Hitzig is 
therefore in error (ii. 422 f.), who represents the case as if Jonathan had 
been diiven by Bacchides into the country beyond the Jordan ; compare 
Keil, Gommefttar, p. 160. 
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A hitherto, ^e fortified the dties of Jericho, Emmaus, Beth- 
. Horon, Bethel, Thamnatha, Pharathon, Tephon, and occupied 
them with Sjrrian garrisons. He likewise gave orders that 
the fortifications of Beth-znr, Gazara, and the citadel of 
Jerusalem should be strengthened. Finally, he took the sons 
of distinguished Jews as hostages , and put them in ward in 
the citadel of Jerusalem.* 

About this time, in the second month of the Seleucid year 
153, that is, in May B.c. 160 (1 Mace. ix. 54), the high priest 
Alcimus by his ungodly conduct caused great offence to those 
who adhered strictly to the observance of the law. He threw 
down the walls of the inner court, and "so destroyed the works 
of the prophets." In his death, which speedily followed, they 
beheld God's righteous judgment on such wickedness.^ The 

^ 1 Mace ix. 50-53. Josepbus, Antiq, xiii. 1. 3. — The most of the towns 
here named are otherwise unknown. On Emmaus, see Div. iL voL i 
p. 159 ; on Beth-Horon, see above, page 214 — Bethel is the well-known 
ancient centre of Israelitish worship, according to Eusebius, Onomasticony 
ed. Lagarde, p. 209, twelve Roman miles north of Jerusalem. — ^Thamnatha 

is in Hebrew nn^DJH or HDOri) the name of these places in Southern 
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Palestine, see Div. ii. voL i. p. 158. The best known is rpDTIilDMf 

where the tomb of Joshua was. According to the received text of 1 Mace, 
ix. 50, Thamnatlia- Pharathon is to be taken as the name of one place. But 
probably Josephus, the Syriac, and the Vet. Lat. are right when they read 

K»i between the two words. Pharathon is in Hebrew jinyiB) a town in 

the tribe of Ephraim, Judg. xii. 13, 15, perhaps the modem Ferata, south- 
west of Nablous (Robinson, Later BibL Researches, p. 65 sq. ; Gudrin, Samaria^ 
ii. 179 f.). But this Pharathon, as well as Thimnath-Serach, belonged to 
Samaria, according to 1 Mace. xi. 34. It is therefore questionable w^hether 
other similarly named towns in Judea may not be meant. — Ti^au^ or 
Tt^a is usually identified with the Hebrew n\BF\, If this were only 

more certain than it is, it would still be doubtful which of the different 
Old Testament towns of the name wei'e meant (see Milhlau in Riehm's 
IfandiDihierbitchy p. 1612, art " Tappuah ; " and p. 185, art " Beth- 
Tappuah "). — On Beth-zur, see above, p. 216 ; on Gazara, see § 7 on the 
history of Simon. 
^ 1 Mace. ix. 54-56. Josephus, Antiq, xii. 10. 6 (Josephus places the 
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f office of the high priest does not seem to have been again 
filled.* 

death of Alcimus before the death of Judas, see above, p. 230). The level- 
ling of the walls, according to 1 Mace. ix. 54, was only partially carried 
out. — It is doubtful what we are to understand by the rtljc^g r^; «wA^c ra» 
iyiap riic wuripeif of 1 Macc. ix. 54. In the temple of the Herodian age the 
inner court, that is, the inner court in the strict and proper sense, was 
surrounded first of all by a strong wall. Then a narrow terrace ran 
round about this, the so-called ChSly from which the ascent was made by 
steps into the outer court Under the steps ran a low hreastwork, the 
so-called Soregj aniD> which marked the boundary heyond which no 

Gentile was allow^ed to penetrate. When the First Book of Maccabees 
speaks of a rux^Sy it seems unquestionable that the actual wall of the 
inner court is intended. On the other hand, we find in the Mishna 
the tradition, that the Soreg had been thrown down in thirteen places 
(n^ ^3^©) by the Greek kings, and that these thirteen " breaches " (nlS^B) 

had been subsequently closed up, and that in memory of this thirteen obeis- 
ances were ordered to be made before it (Middoth ii. 3). It was an easy step 
in advance to combine this tradition with the fact mentioned above, in which 
case Ttlx^: would be considered an inexact translation of y\So (so, for 

example, Gratz, Geschichte der Juden^ iii., 4 Aufl. p. 10 f. ; Monatsschr. fur 
Gesch. und Wissensch, des Judenthums^ 1876, p. 395 ff. ; on the other hand : 
Herzfeld, Geschichte des VoJkes Israel, ii. 348, Anra. iii. ; Derenbourg, 
HigUnre, p. 66, note 3). But it is very questionable whether in tlie simple 
arrangements of the pre- Herodian temple, wall and Soreg were found 
already existing alongside of one another. In any case the offence con- 
sisted in the attempt made by Alcimus to destroy the lines of demarcation 
between the "holy" space of the court and the unholy outer space, and 
thus to admit the Gentiles freely within the court. — The interpretation 
is certainly wrong which supposes that by the inner court only the so-called 
court of the priests was to be understood, and so by the ruxos the boundary 
which within the court proper marked off the space for the Israelites (so 
€.g. Keil). For this boundary was no t«xo;> but a Zpv<pencTOi (Antiq, xiii. 
13. 6) or ytiatov {Wars of the Jews, v. 5. 6 ; compare, Antiq, viii. 3. 9), and 
did not probably exist before the time of Alexander Jannaus (the mode 
of expression in Antiq, xiii. 13. 5 is at least indistinct). The uuT^ii 
foanipat is undoubtedly the same as is called by Josephus : i sviov «vX4f 
(Wars of the Jews, v. 5. 6 fin,), o tplortpos npi^M; {Wars of the Jews, v. 
1. 2), irros «-fpi)3oXo; {Antiq. xv. 11. 5), ro hlvripat Upoy {Wars of the Jews, 
iv. 5, V. 3. 1 fm., vi 1. 8), to Moif hpow { Wars of the Jews, vi. 4. 4), ro %tott 
itp6» {Wars cf the Jews, vi 2. 7), to Uuhw hpop {Wars of the Jews, vi. 4. 1), 
that is, the court in the strict and proper sense, to which all Israelites but 
no Gentiles were admitted ; compare also Div. ii. voL L pp. 299-305. 
* Josephus assumes this in ArUiq. xiii. 1. 5. 
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Soon after the death of Alcimus, Bacchides returned to 
Syria, believing that the subjugation of Judea was now com- 
plete/ There follows a period of seven years, B.c. 160-153, 
about which the First Book of Maccabees says almost nothing. 
But these seven years must have been of very great import- 
ance for the reinvigorating of the Maccabean party. For at 
the close of that period it stands forward as the one party 
really capable of forming a government and as actually having 
Judea under its control, so that the Syrian kings in their 
contentions with one another are found eagerly seeking to 
V, secure its devoted adherence. Only by one episode is light 
shed upon the darkness of this era in the record of the First 
Book of Maccabees. Two years after the retirement of 
Bacchides, that is, in b.g. 158, the dominant party of the 
Jews favourable to the Greek customs made urgent repre- 
sentations to the king's government about the resuscitation 
of the Maccabean party. The consequence of this was that 
Bacchides went again with a still larger army in order to 
utterly destroy Jonathan and his adherents. But his follow- 
ing had already become so strong that Bacchides could not 
so easily be done with them. A portion of them entrenched 
themselves under Simon's leadership in the wilderness at 
Bethbasi, a place not otherwise known, and was there laid 
siege to by Bacchides in vain. With another portion 
Jonathan went forth on a plundering expedition into the 
country. When Bacchides observed how difficult the task 
assigned to him was, very much against the will of the 
Graeco-Jewish party which had brought him into such diffi- 
culties, he made peace with Jonathan and returned again to 
Syria.* 
/' The Jewish parties appear now to have made an attempt 
^ to come to terms with one another. The result of this seems 

' 1 Mace. ix. 57. Joaephus, Antiq, xiii 1. 6. 

* 1 Mace. ix. 57-72. Josephus, ArUiq, xiii. 1. 5-6. 
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to have been that Jonathan more and more secured again to 
himself the leadership. " The sword was now at rest in Israel, 
and Jonathan dwelt at Michmash ; and he began to judge the 
people, and drove out the ungodly from Israel." With this 
laconic notice the First Book of Maccabees passes over the 
following five years.* This can only mean that Jonathan, 
while the official Sanhedrim of Jerusalem was still filled by 
those friendly to the Greeks, established at Michmash a sort 
of rival government, which gradually won the position of 
main influence in the country, so that it was able even to 
drive out (a^vi^eiv) the ungodly, that is, the Hellenizing 
party. The Hellenistic, or Greek favouring party had no root 
among the people. The great mass of the Jews had still the 
distinct consciousness that Hellenism, even if it should tolerate 
the religion of Israel, was irreconcilable with the ideal of the 
scribes. So soon, then, as pressure from above was removed, 
the great majority of the people gave themselves heart and 
soul to the national Jewish movement The Maccabees, 
therefore, hsd the people soon again at their back. And this 
is the explanation of the fact that during the struggles for the 
Syrian throne now beginning, the claimants contended with 
one another in endeavouring to secure to themselves the good- 
will of the Maccabees. The Syrian kings were no longer in a 
position to force upon the people a Hellenistic government, 
but were obliged to do all in their power to conciliate and 
Win the favour of the Jews. But this they could have only 
under the sway of the Maccabees. The concessions they 
made, however, furthered at the same time those tendencies 

• 1 Mace ix. 73. Josephus, Antiq, xiii 1. 6. — M»xf^»e is the Old 
Testament DD3p according to Eusebius, Onomasticon^ ed. Lagarde, p. 280> 

nine Boman miles north of Jerusalem, in the neighbourhood of Bama, the 
modem Mukhmas, See Robinson, BibL Researches in Palestine, vol. iii. 
59-63. Raumer, Pal. p. 212. Guerin, Judee, iii. 63-66. The Survey of 
Western Palestine^ Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, iii. 12 and 149, 
Also the great English Map, Sheet xvii. 
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which actually brought about the dissolution of the Syrian 
empire. • 

In the Seleucid year 160, or B.c. 153—152, and indeed, as 
the sequel shows, as early as b.c. 153 (1 Mace. x. 1, 21), 
^-N. Alexander Balas, a youth of mean extraction, and merely a 
tool of the kings leagued against Demetrius, made his appear- 
ance as a claimant of the throne.^^ The despotic Demetrius 
was himself no favourite in the country, and so all the greater 
was the danger threatening him from the forces of the confede- 
rate kings. It was even feared that the Jews might go over 
to his opponent if he should be inclined to promise to set up 
. among them a national government. Demetrius now sought 
I to meet this danger by himself granting concessions to Jona- 
^than. He gave him full authority to summon together an 
^rmy in order to support the king, and for this purpose agreed 

10 The details are as follows : In Smyrna there lived a hoy (jtttpttKiaKo: 
Diodorus) of the name of Balas (Justin.), who greatly resembled Antiochus 
Eupator, and gave himself out as a son of Antiochus Epiphanes, but in 
truth was of mean origin (sortis extremae juvenisy Justin). Attains II., 
king of Pergamum, had the youth brought to him, gave him the name 
Alexander, and set him up in rivalry to Demetrius as a claimant to the 
Syrian throne (Diodorus in Miiller, Fragm, Hist, Oraec, iL praef. p. 12, n. 
14 ; Justin, xxxv. 1). Under the direction of Heraclides, formerly finance 
minister of Antiochus Epiphanes, whom Demetrius had dismissed (Appian. 
Syr, 45, 47), Alexander went to Rome, and endeavoured to obtain recog- 
nition from the Roman senate. Although the falsity of his pretensions 
was quite plain, the senate took him up and promised him its support 
(Polybius, xxxiii. 14, 16). Besides, Alexander was aided not only by 
Attains II. of Pergamum, hut also by Ptolemy VI. Philometor of Egypt 
and Ariarathes Y. of Cappadocia (Justin, xxxv. 1 ; Strabo, xiii 4 2, p. 
G24 ; Appian. Syr. 67 ; Euscbius, Chronicon^ ed. Schoene, L 255) ; and the 
people of Syria themselves, on account of the overbearing and tyrannical 
character of Demetrius, were decidedly inclined to favour the new claimant 
(Diodorus and Justin. ; compare also Josephus, Antiq. xiiL 2. 1). Thus 
Alexander began the war against Demetrius, '* totius ferme orientis viribus 
sttbdnctus'^ (Justin.). — ^From this statement of the facts, for which see 
especially Justin., it is evident that it is incorrect, with Josephus {Antiq, 
xiiL 4. 8 : 'A>iii»wlpos 6 Bahag 7ity6fAtifos\ to represent " Balas " as the 
cognomen of Alexander. Rather Balas was his own proper name, and so 
Strabo correctly names him (xvL 2. 8, p. 751) : ret B«Xflijr 'AAi{«y2^«y. 
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I to the liberation of the Jewish hostages who were still detained 
in the citadel of Jerusalem. Jonathan then went to Jeru- 
salem invested with full power. The hostages were, in fact, 
set free, and given back to their parents. But Jonathan now 
formally seized possession of Jerusalem, and fortified the city 
and the temple mount. Also the Syrian garrisons of most of 

I the fortresses built by Bacchides were sent away. Only 
in Beth-zur and in the citadel of Jerusalem did these 
garrisons remain.^^ 

But Demetrius was not sufficiently liberal in his concessions 
to Jonathan. He was immediately far outbidden by Alexander 
Balas. He appointed Jonathan high priest of the Jews, and 
sent him, as a badge of princely rank, the purple and the 
diadem. Jonathan was not slow to grasp these new offers. 
At the Feast of Tabernacles of the Seleucid year 160, in the 
autumn of b.c. 153, he put on the sacred vestments.^^ He 
had thus all at once, even formally, become the head of the 
Jewish people. The Greek party was driven out of the 
government in Judea, and never again regained power, for 
Jonathan succeeded in maintaining his position amid all the 
changes of the following year. Favoured by circumstances, 

f he was able to attain to that which Judas, with all his braveiy, 
had never been able to reach. 

When Demetrius heard that Jonathan had gone over to the 
party of Alexander Balas, he endeavoured by yet more liberal 
promises to win him back to his side. The gracious offers 
which he now made the Jewish leader were indeed too 
good to be credited: the tribute was to be remitted, the 
citadel of Jerusalem given over to the Jews, the Jewish terri- 
tory to be enlarged by the addition of three districts of 
Samaria, the temple to be endowed with rich presents and 

*^ 1 Mace X. 1-14. Joseph U8, Antiq. xiii. 2. 1. 
^^ 1 Mace X. 15-21. Josephus, Antiq» xiii 2. 2-3. 
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privileges, the expense of building the walls of Jerusalem was 
to be defrayed out of the royal treasury.^^ 

Jonathan was prudent enough not to yield to these tempting 
offers. It was quite foreseen that Demetrius would succumb 
to the superior strength of his opponent But even should 
he go forth conqueror, it was not to be expected that he would 
fulfil such extravagantly liberal promises. Jonathan therefore 
remained on the side of Alexander Balas, and never had occa- 
sion to regret his doing so. Demetrius was conquered by 
Alexander and his confederates in b.c. 150, and lost his own 
life in the battle. Alexander was crowned king.^^ 

In the same year, however, b.c. 150 (1 Mace. x. 57, 
Seleucid year 162), an opportunity was afforded Alexander 
of showing marked respect to Jonathan, and loading him with 
honours. Alexander had treated with King Ptolemy Philo- 
meter of Egypt for the hand of his daughter Cleopatra. 
Ptolemy had promised her to him, and the two kings now 
met together in Ptolemais, where Ptolemy himself gave away 
his daughter to Alexander, and the marriage was celebrated 
with great magnificence. Alexander also invited Jonathan 
to be present, and received him with marked respect The 
deputies of the Hellenistic party in Judea, who made accusa- 
tions against Jonathan, were indeed also thera But the 
king gave them no audience, but only showed his favour 
toward Jonathan the more conspicuously. He had him 
clothed in the purple and seated beside him, and appointed 
him arparfjyi^ and fiepiBdpxn^, presumably for the province 
of Judea, and thus the political privileges already actually exer- 
cised were now formally confirmed.^* 

^* 1 Mace. X. 22-45. Josephus, Antiq. ziii. 2. 3. 

^^ 1 Mace. X. 45-60. Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 2. 4 PolybiuB, iii. 5. Justin. 
XXXV. 1 ; Appian. Syr, c. 67. — The accoimt of the death of Demetrius is 
given in fullest detail by Josephus, whose story is confirmed by Justin : 
invido animo inter confertissimos fortissime dimicans ceddit. 

^^ 1 Mace X. 46-50. Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 4. 1-2. — IrpaTvyis and 
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During the next year Jonathan was exposed to no danger 
from any side in maintaining the position which he had 
reached. The Greek party had been thoroughly silenced. 
Alexander Balas was an incapable ruler, who abandoned him- 
self to sensual gratifications, and never thought of restricting 
the concessions that had been made to the Jewish high priest.^* 
The Syrian suzerainty continued indeed to exist. But since 
Jonathan and his party ruled in Judea, the aims hitherto 
striven after by the Maccabees were reached. Soon, however, 
the revolutions about the Syrian throne brought new dangers, 
but at the same time a new opportunity for the extension of 
political power. We see Jonathan now as a political partisan, 
sometimes of one, sometimes of another claimant of the Syrian 
throne, and using in a clever manner the weakness of the 
Syrian empire for the purpose of obtaining advantages to the 
Jewish people. But the aims of the Maccabean movement 
pointed higher than this. It no longer seemed enough that 
the party of Jonathan ruled unopposed in internal affairs. 
The troubles of the Syrian empire were made use of for the 
purpose of widening the boundaries of the Jewish territory— 
partly by donation, partly by conquest at their own hand, and 
finally with a dogged determination to accomplish the com- 
plete emancipation of the Jewish nation from the Syrian 
empire. 

In B.C. 147 (1 Mace. x. 67, Seleucid year 165), Demetrius 

fAtfiiimpx^i may be taken as equivalent to military and civil governor. 
For farther particulars, see Grimm on 1 Mace. x. 65. It specially deserves 
notice, that, in spite of Jonathan's appointment as oTpetrny6(f a Syrian 
governor still continued to occupy the citadel of Jerusalem. 

^« On Alexander's character, see Diodorus in Miiller, Froffm. Hitt. 
Gmec, ii praef. p. xvi. n. 19 (he speaks of a x»9rf A«c eLlwctfiia r^s ^l^vx^i 
•vroy).— Livy, Epit 60 ; In SyriOy quae eo tempore sUrpe generis parem regi 
Mcicedonum, inertia socordiaque nmilem Prusiae regem haheibaty jaeente eo in 
ganea et ludrie, Ammoniua regnabat — Justin, xxxv. 2 : AUxandrum inspe- 
ratae opes et alienaefelicUcUis omameiUa velut captum inter scortorum greges 
desidem in regia tenebant. 
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11.^ son of Demetrius I., set himself up as rival king in 
opposition to the contemptible weakling Alexander Balas. 
Apollonius, the governor of Coele-Syria, took his side, while 
Jonathan continued faithful to Alexander. Consequently 

( hostilities were commenced between Apollonius and Jonathan, 
in which Jonathan was victorious. He drove out a garrison 
of Apollonius' from Joppa, then defeated an army under the 
command of Apollonius in the neighbourhood of Ashdod, de- 
stroyed Ashdod and the temple of Dagon in that city, and 
returned to Jerusalem with rich spoils.^^ In acknowledgment 
this support, Alexander Balas bestowed upon him the city 

y of Ekron and its territory.^® 

But Jonathan was the only one who stood by Alexander in 
opposition to Demetrius. The inhabitants of Antioch, and 
Alexander's own soldiers, declared in favour of Demetrius.^* 
Even his own father-in-law, Ptolemy, ranged himself on the 
side of Alexander's opponent, took Cleopatra back from Alex- 
ander, and gave her to the new candidate for the throne as 
his wife.^ Ptolemy also led a strong army against Alexander, 
with which he attacked him at the river Genoparas, on the 
plains of Antioch. Alexander fled to Arabia, where his life 

^'^ 1 Mace z. 67-^7. Joseph as, ArUiq. xiii. 4 d-4. Joaephus describes 
the affair so erroneously as to make Apollonius take the side of Alexander 
Balas. — On Joppa and Ashdod, see Diy. ii. voL i. pp. 79 ff., 76 ff. 

^^1 Mace. X. 88-89. Josephus, Antiq, xiii 4 4 Josephus assigns as motive 
for the donation, that Alexander Balas wished to make it appear that 
Apollonius, as his general, had attacked Jonathan against the king's wilL 
— 'AKKetpuM is the old Philistine )ilpy, according to Eusebius, Ononuuticon^ 

ed. Lagarde, p. 218, between Ashdod and Jamnia, toward the east, there- 
fore probably identical with the modem Akir, east of Jamnia. See 
Bobinson, Biblical Researches in Palestine^ voL iii. 189, 234. Baumer, 
Paltigtina, p. 186. Qu^rin, Jud/e, ii. 36-44 The Survey of Weetem 
PaUstinCf Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, iL 408. Also the large 
English Map, Sheet xvi. 

^* Justin. XXXV. 2. 

*^ 1 Mace xi. 1-13. Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 4 5-7. Diodonu in Miiller, 
Fragnk Hist. Orcuc ii. p. xvi. n. 19. Livy, EpU, 62. 
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was put an end to by the hand of an assassin. Immediately 
afterward Ptolemy also died of wounds received in the battle.*^ 
/ Thus Demetrius became king in B.C. 145 (1 Mace. xL 19, 
VSeleucid year 167. Comp. on this subject, above, page 175). 
As the confederate of Alexander Balas, Jonathan had 
occupied a hostile attitude toward Demetrius. It would 
appear that he now felt himself strong enough to make the 
attempt to secure by force emancipation from the Syrian 
empira In a regular manner he laid siege to the citadel of 
Jerusalem, in which a Syrian garrison still lay. Here again, 
as so often happened in similar cases, it was the opposition 
party in his own nation, the avSpe^ irapdvofioi and avofioi, as 
they are called in 1 Mace. xi. 21, 25, ^ho called the attention 
of the Syrian king to these revolutionary measures. In con- 
sequence of these reports, Demetrius summoned Jonathan to 
Ptolemais to answer for his conduct. But Jonathan was 
daring enough boldly to claim concessions from Demetrius. 
He allowed the siege still to proceed, betook himself with rich 
presents to Ptolemais, and demanded of Demetrius the cession 
to Judea of three provinces of Samaria, and immunity from 
tribute for this whole district These were some of the most 
essential points in the concessions which Demetrius I. had 
made to Jonathan. Demetrius did not venture to refuse these 
demands. He agreed to add to Judea the three Samaritan 
provinces of Ephraim, Lydda, and Hamathaim, made over this 
enlarged Judea to Jonathan free from tribute, and confirmed 
him in all dignities which he had previously enjoyed. Of 
the citadel of Jerusalem no mention whatever was then made. 
Evidently these concessions were the price on account of which 
Jonathan agreed to raise the siege.^ 

** 1 Mace. xi. 14-19. Josephus, AiUiq, xiii. 4. 8. Diodoms in Miiller, 
Fragm, Hiit. Graec. ii. p. xvL n. 20. Livy, Epit. 62. — The locality of the 
battle is given by Strabo, xvi 2. 8, p. 751. 

M 1 Mace. xi. 20-37. Joaephus, Aniiq. xiii. 4 9.— Confirmation of 
former dignities, 1 Mace. xL 27. The three provinces, xi. 34 (compare x. 
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Such a receding on the part of the Syrian king before the 
Jewish demands ten yeai-s previously would not have been 
thought of for a moment. But now the power of the Seleu- 
cidae was broken. None of the kings of Syria was henceforth 
sure of his throne. And Jonathan knew how to make use of 
this weakness, and skilfully to turn it to his own advantage 
The next years gave him abundant opportunities for carrying out 
his policy of annexation. Demetrius had scarcely made these 
concessions, when he found himself obliged to make new pro- 
mises in order to secure the support of Jonathan in circum- 
stances of serious difficulty. A certain Diodotus, surnamed 

30, 38, xi. 28, 67) ; freedom from tribute, xi. 34, 35. — 'A^«/>6^« is in all 
probability that Ephraim to which Christ withdrew shortly before the 
Passover (John xi. 54), according to Josephus, IVars of the Jews, iv. 9. 9, 
in the neighbourhood of Bethel ; according to Eusebius, Onomasticonj ed. 
Lagarde, p. 254, twenty Eonian miles north of Jerusalem (x«i hrt »vr 
xMfAin ^Fj^peiiif4. fisyiam) vtpl ret ^opuet Ki'hieL; u; «&cro anutiav «'), and five 
Roman miles east of Bethel (Jerome, Onomasticcny ed. Lagarde, p. 94, et 
est hodie vicus Efrem in quinto miliano Bethelis ad orientem respiciens ; the 
parallel Greek text of Eusebius, p. 222, is defective). Also D^iDS of 
2 Sam. xiii. 23, and \\1^]J of 2 Chron. xiii. 19, designate probably the same 
place. For conjectures about its situation, see Robinson, Researches in 
Palestine, vol. iii. 67-72. Guerin, Judi^e, iii. 45-51. — On Lydda, the 
modern Ludd, see Div. ii. vol. i. p. 159. — *Fetf4a^fc is certainly the well- 
known city of Samuel, 1 Sam. i. 1, D^DiV D^HDli elsewhere more shortly 

• - T T 

named HDnn ; but its position still continues very doubtful. According 

T T T 

to 1 Sam. 1. 1, it lay on Mount Ephraim. Eusebius places it in the 
neighbourhood of Diospolis - Lydda (Onomasticon, ed. Lagarde, p. 
225 sq. : *Apfiet0i/A 'Stt^u' xo'X/f 'EXxtfyec k»1 ^xfiovi><' kutai 2e avnn 
xAn^/oy A/09ToXf«f, c^fy ^v 'l6i«^^^, ty wotyyt'Km; dvo * Apifiet0i»(, In 
Jerome, Onomasticony ed. Lagarde, p. 96, the passage runs: Armaihem 
Sophim civita^ Helcanae et Samtihelis in regione Thamnitica juxta Diospolimj 
unde fuit Joseph, qui in evangeliis, de Arimathia scribitur). One passage, 
1 Mace. xi. 34, vouches for the correctness of this statement, for it says 
that down to the time of Jonathan the city belonged to Samcuria. It is 
probably to be identified with the modem Beit Rima, north-east of Lydda, 
in the neighbourhood of Thamna (see Furrer in SchenkeVs Bibellexicony 
art. " Rama "). Distinct from this one is another Ramah, in the tribe of 
Benjamin, which lay much nearer Jerusalem (against Graf, Studien «nd 
Kritiken, 1854, p. 858 ff., and Miihlau in Riehm*s HandtP^hierhuch, art 
" Rama,'' who identify the two places). Compare Qesenius, Thesaurus, 
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Trypho, of Apamea,'^ a former general of Alexander Balas, 
/ managed to get hold of the person of the youthful son of 
Alexander, called Antiochus, who had been brought up by an 
Arab Imalkue, and set him up as rival king in opposition to 
Demetrius.^ The situation was fraught with extreme peril to 
Demetrius, since his own troops deserted, and the inhabitants of 
Antioch assumed a hostile attitude. In face of these dangers, 
he promised to surrender to Jonathan the citadel of Jerusalem 
and the other fortresses of Judea, if Jonathan would place at 
his disposal auxiliary troops. Jonathan soon sent three 
f thousand men, who just arrived at the right moment in order 
Mo afiTord powerful aid to the king in suppressing the revolt 
that had now broken out in Antioch. It was admittedly by 
their assistance that the rising in the city was crushed. With 
the thanks of the king, and with rich booty, the Jewish troops 
returned to Jerusalem.^ 

p. 1276. Thenius, Bit Biicher Samiiels, on 1 Sam. ix. 4 Winer, RWB, 
art " Rama.'' Stanley, Sinai and Palestine (1881), pp. 224, 225. Ewald, 
History of Israel, IL 421. Henderson, Palestiru, p. 111. 

'* Josephus, Antiq, xiii. 6. 1 : 'Ax«^ft)s to yi j»of. More exactly, Strabo, 
xyI. 2. 10, p. 752 : di}Xo< )f r^y "^viretfA^tv rctur^v {scU. riji *Axetfiiiai) i rt 
Tciv Tpv0u»o{ ivticKTnBirroi A^o^cVoi/ vetpetv^Tnirt: Ketl tTiBtoig rji ^etvthtltf rap 
^vpttPf ivrtv6t¥ ipfAVi^iitro;. ^EytyuMnro flip yeip tp Kaaietpotgy (ppovp(^ 
rtpl T^{ * ATeefiiup y^ (^ rpei^tlc V fy rij 'ATrapittep kuI 9VVTet$tl{ 
r^ fisuiMi K0tl roig vtpl uvtop, frc/^^ ptanpi^up apfAU'rtP^ fx rq; vohws 
retimns ^^XM i*^* eiTopfAci; xetl rap TctptotKthup, AeLpituni Tt x«i re!tp Ketaietpup 
xal Mtyeipap Kttl ^AvfiKKupiets Kal AKKup ro/ot^Aiy, etl avptri'Aovp tig t^p 
'Aveiuuetp u'jtouten. — The fortress of Apamea, famous on account of its 
strength, lay on the Orontes, south of Antioch. Compare Strabo, xvi. 2. 
8-10, pp. 751-753. Ritter, Erdhinde, xvii. 2. 1070, 1076-1086. 

'^ 1 Mace. xi. 39, 40, 54. Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 5. 1 and 2. Diodonis in 
Miiller, Fragm. Hist, Graec. t ii. p. xvii. n. 21. Livy, Epil, 52.— Appian. 
Syr. c 68, erroneously calls the young king Alexander. The name of the 
Arab, 'ElfAaXxouut or 'I/««Xxot/e (1 Mace. xi. 39), in Hebrew ^3^% which is 
met with on Palmyrian inscriptions ; see Ndldeke in Euting, Nahatduche 
Ifuchriften (1885), p. 74 Josephus, the Syriac, and the Latin text of the 
cod, Sagerm. read here Malchus ; Diodorus gives Jamblichus, which also 
is nothing else than ^3^\ Latin Jamblichus, Corp. Inscr, RhmatLy ed. 
Brambach, n. 1233. 

^^ 1 Mace. xi. 33, 41-52. Josephus, Antiq. xiii 5. 2-3. 
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Bat DemetrioB did not fulfil the promise which he had 
mada It also soon appeared that he most yield before the 
new claimant to the throne. With the help of the troops 
that had deserted from Demetrius, Trypho and Antiochos 
made themselves masters of the capital Antioch, and in this 
way secured the sway in the centre of the empire. Withont 
delay they sought also to win over Jonathan to their side. 
Antiochos confirmed him in possession of all that Demetrius 
had granted him. At the same time his brother Simon was 
f appointed military commander for the king, from the ladder 
of Tyre down to the borders of Egypt.* 

In view of the faithlessness and weakness of Demetrius, 
Jonathan regarded it as justifiable as well as useful to pass 
over to the side of Antiochus. He therefore joined his 
party, and undertook, in connection with his brother Simon, 
yto reduce the provinces of the empire lying next to Judea 
/ under the rule of the new claimant. A beginning was made 
in those districts over which Simon had been appointed 
military commander. So Jonathan, at the head of Jewish 
and Syrian troops, went out against the cities of Ascalon and 
Gaza. The former readily declared its submission to 
Antiochus; the latter yielded only after Jonathan had 
recourse to forcible measures. He compelled the city to 
give hostages, and took them with him to Jerusalem.'' Then 

'* 1 Mace. XL 6^-59. Josephus, Antiq. xiiL 5. 3-4. — The itXi^«£ 
Tupov or Tvpiuv IB, according to Josephus, Wars of the Jews^ ii. 10. 2, a 
high hill, a hundred stades north of Ptolemais. By the appointment as 
vTpeiTjnyog over the district named, Simon became an officer of the king of 
the highest rank, and that also outside of Judea. The position must first 
have been given him in opposition to the oTpurnyoi of Demetrius. Com- 
pare Stark, Oaza^ p. 491 f. 

'' 1 Mace xi. 60-62. Josephus, Aniiq. xiii. 5. 6. — On Askalon and 
Oaza, see Div. iL vol. i. pp. 74 ff., 68 if. It is deserving of notice that 
Jonathan is here regarded as a partisan of Trypho and Antiochus. It 
was not therefore intended to unite these cities with the Jewish 
territory, but only to compel them to attach themselves to the party to 
which Jonathan belonged. 
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Jonatban proceeded to northern Galilee, and offeied battle 
in the valley of Hazor to the general of Demetrius, which at 
first went against him, but at last resulted in a victory.^ 
At the same time Simon laid siege to the fortress of Beth- 
zur in the south of Judea, where still a garrison adher- 
ing to Demetrius lay. After a long siege he compelled 
them to surrender the citadel^ and placed in it a Jewish 
garrison.* 

While taking those steps toward the establishment of his 

power, Jonathan did not forget to strengthen his position 

still further by diplomatic negotiations with foreign nations. 

I He sent two ambassadors, Numenius and Antipater, to Rome, 

/ in order to renew the covenant with the Bomans that had 

V been concluded in the time of Judas.^ These ambassadors 

were also bearers of letters from the high priest and Jewish 

people to Sparta and other places, in order to open up and 

*' 1 Mace. xi. 63-74. J ose^huSy Antiq. xiii. 5. 6-7. — 'A^&'p, 1 Mace. 
xi 67, is the nivn of Josh. xi. 1, 10-13, xii. 19, xix. 36 ; Judg. iv. 2, 

17 ; 1 Sam. ;xii. 9 ; 1 Kings ix. 15 ; 2 Kings xv. 29. According to 
Josephus, Antiq. v. 5. 1 (compare Josh. xi. 5\ it lay in the neighbour- 
hood of the Lake Semechonitis or Merom {yvfpKtneti r^g 'Siftt^optTi^o; 
iifA9Tn^\ therefore in the extreme north of Palestine. The name is 
>robably still retained in the modem Merj Hadireh (valley of Hadireh), 
id Jehel Hadireh (Mount Hadireh), west of the Merom lake, in 
le great wady running down to the Merom lake. See Sheet iv. of 
le large English Map. Robinson describes "the ruins" lying in the 
Neighbourhood of el-Khureibeh as marking the position of the city of 
(&azor. See generally, Hobinson, Later Biblical Researches in Palestine^ 
&. 366. Gu^rin, GaliUe, ii. 363-368. The Survey of JVesfem Palestine, 
Cfemoirs by Conder and Kitchener, i. 204 Also Baumer, Paldstinoy p. 
127 f., and the article Hazor or Hasor in the dictionaries of Winer, 
Schenkel, and Riehm. Bitter is mistaken when in his Erdkunde, xv. 1. 
260-265 (Kng. transl. ii. 221-225), he places Hazor to the north-east of the 
Merom lake. That it lay on the western side, a little south of Kadish, is 
proved by 1 Mace. xi. 63, 67, 73. 

*' 1 Mace. xi. 65, 66. Joscphus, Antiq. xiii. 5. 6. 
'^ 1 Mace. xii. 1-4 ; the names of the ambassadors, xii. 16. Josephus, 
Antiq, xiii. 5. 8. — Compare, Mendelssohn in Ritschl's Acta Societatis 
philologae LipsiensiSf t. v. 1875, pp. 101-104. 
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secure friendly relations with thera." From these documents 
we also learn that such relations between the Jews and 
foreign peoples were not wholly without example in earlier 
times. In the letter to the Spartans, Jonathan, refers to 
the fact that King Areus of Sparta had addressed a friendly 
communication to the high priest Onias.'* 

The conflict between Jonathan and Demetrius meantime 
continued, and was so conducted by him that he not only 
served the interests of Trypho and Antiochus, but also 
advanced his own. Soon after the defeat which the troops 
of Demetrius sustained in the valley of Hazor, Demetrius 
sent a new army to attack Jonathan. But this time the 

'* 1 Mace. xii. 2 : ir^o; 2x«pr/»r«; xal ro^rovf irioovs. The letter to 
the Spartans in particular, 1 Mace. xii. 5-23 ; Joseph us, Antiq. ziii. 5. 8. 
The answer of the Spartans, 1 Mace. liv. 16-23. 

*^ 1 Mace. xii. 7, 8, 19-22. Josephus, Antiq, xii. 4. 10, xiii. 5. 8. — The 
name of the Spartan king seldom occurs in the manuscripts of the First 
Book of Maccabees. In 1 Mace. xii. 7 it is given as Aetptio:, in xii. 20 as 
^Oiftapvi; ; but the codex Sinaiticus has the better reading ovteteipi/is, that is, 
'Oj'/V " A/ji»f, for the rare name Oniares is produced simply by combination 
M'itli the previously occurring name of Onias. In both places, as both 
Josephus and the Vetus Lat agree in showing, the original form was 
*A^Moc. The more correct form is 'ApsiJf. It is thus given in Greek 
authors and inscriptions. See Corpus Inscriptionum Atttcarum^ t ii. 1, n. 
352. Hicks, Manual of Greek Historical Inscriptions, Oxford 1882, p. 286 f. ; 
Dittenberger, Sylloge inscript graec. n. 163. There were two Spartan 
kings of this name : Areus I., who, according to Diodorus, xx. 29, reigned 
for forty years, from B.c. 309 to b.c. 265 ; and Areus IL, who reigned about 
B.C. 255, but died while only a child of eight years. See Pausanias, iii. 
6. 6. On the Spartan kings, see Clinton, Fasti Hellenid, ii. 255-271, and 
article "Areus" in Pauly's Real-Encycl. While Onias II. could scarcely 
have been contemporary vriih Areus II., it has been assumed that Areus I. 
was the contemporary of Onias I. The combination of Josephus is 
certainly erroneous in Antiq. xii. 4. 10, which brings down the latter to 
the time of Onias III. The latter therefore belongs to the period of the 
Diadochae, when the Spartans, in their conflict with Antigonus and his 
son Demetrius Poliorcetes, might very naturally have been supposed to 
entertain the idea of making the situation difficult for their opponent by 
exciting agitations in the East — Compare generally on the relations 
between the Jews and the Spartans : Wernsdorff, Commentaiio historico- 
critica de fde historica librorum Ma^cccibaicorum, 1747, pp. 140-171. H. J. 
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Jewish leader withdrew farther to the north, into the district 
of Hamath, north of Lebanon. No decisive engagement had 
taken place, when the Syrian army was recalled.** Jonathan 
then turned his forces against the Arabian tribe of the 
Zabadeans, then against Damascus, and then, again, he 
directed his course southwards. When he had returned 
to Jerusalem he saw to the strengthening of the fortifica- 
tions of the city, and by the erection of a high wall cut 
off the Syrian garrison from all intercourse with the 
city.** Even before Jonathan's return Simon had placed 
a Jewish garrison in Joppa. He now also fortified Adida 
in the "Sephela," that is, in the lowlands in the west of 
Judea.** 

K Palmer, De epUtolarum^ quas Spartani atque JucUtei invicem 8ibi mUisse 
dicuntur^ verUate, Darmst 1828. Grimm, Exegetischen Handbuch zum 
1 MaJckdUUrbuch, pp. 184 flf., 210 f. The articles " Sparta," " Spartaner,'' 
in the dictionaries of Winer, Schenke], and Riehm. The carious fancy 
which led Hitzig to seek the Spartans in Asia Minor, scarcely deserves 
mention. See Zeitschrifi der deutschen morgenland. Gesselischa/ly Bd. 
ix. 1855, pp. 731-737 ; GeschichU des VoUces Israel, iL 345-349.— The 
fiction of a relationship between the Jews and the Spartans, which con- 
stituted the motive for the Spartans to write their letter (1 Mace. xii. 6, 7, 
21 ; compare 2 Mace. v. 9), w&s not unheard of during the era of Hellenism. 
Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, p. 29, Anm., refers in illustration and 
for proof to Stephen of Byzantium under the word'Ioi;S«/». . . . ag KYiuvhos 
^lovTiios dxOf Ovhetlou 'S'xruprau ivog «x 0^/3)i; fctrec Aiovvaou faTpetTtVKorof, 
In a decree of the Pergamenes (Josephus, Antiq, xiv. 18. 22) there is also 
mention of a relation between the Jews and the Pergamenes. Compare 
also J. O. Mtiller, Die Semiten in ihrem Verhdltniss zu Chamiten und 
Japhetiten (1872), p. 101. 

** 1 Mace. xii. 24-30. Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 5. 10. — On the fact recorded 
here and in what follows, Derenbourg in his Histoire de la Palestine, pp. 
99, 100, would refer to the statement in Megillath Taanith, § 33 : " On the 
17th Adar, when the Gentiles had risen against the little group of the 
scribes in the districts of Chalcis and Zabdea, there came salvation to the 
house of Israel," This combination seems to me exceedingly venturous, 
although even Wellhausen in his Pharisder und Sadducder, p. 68, is 
inclined to agree to it — On Hamath, see the dictionaries of Winer, 
Schenkel, Riehm, and Hitter, Erdkunde, xvii. 2. 1031 ff. 

3* 1 Mace. xii. 31-37. Josephus, Antiq. xiiL 5. 10-11. 

*^ 1 Mace. xii. 33, 34, 38. Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 5. 10. — It^ixct is the 
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All these operations were avowedly carried on by Jonathan 
and Simon in the interests of the young king Antiochus and 
his tutor-regent Trypho. But the latter seems to have 
regarded with considerable misgivings the increase of the 
Jewish power. And not without reason. For the more the 
power of the Jews themselves increased, the greater became 
the danger of their shaking themselves free of the Syrian 
dominion altogether. It may therefore be quite easily under- 
I stood how Trypho, so soon as Demetrius allowed him a free 
^hand, turned against Jonathan. According to the First Book 
of Maccabees, this came about because Trypho wished himself 
to assume the crown, while Jonathan would not allow it 
This may indeed have been so, only the motives by which 

Hebrew n^fit^, the lowland west of the mountainous region of Judea. 

In the Mishna, Schehiith ix. 2, a distinction is made 'between y}^ H/QS^ 
(lowlands near Lydda) and Dmn n'PDK' (lowlands of the south). So, too, 
Jerome in his commentary on Obadiah ver. 19 (0pp. ed. Vallarsi, vi. 381) : 
qui autem halitdbant in Sephela id est in campestrHnUf Liddam et Emmaus^ 
Diospolim scilicet Nicopolimqtte, significans, . . . Alii veroptUant earn Sephe- 
lam id est campestreni regionem, quae circa Eleutheropolim est, repromitti 
etc. Less definite is the statement in Eusebius, Onomcuticonj ed. Lagarde, 
p. 296 : 2f^})>«. . . . Kdl tig irt ¥vp Sc^yjXei Koi'Kurat. aCrin ivrlv jrAtm ^ 'xtpl 
rijy '£xii/^fpoxoX/i' xtd/vi) x^f <* ^^^( i^pp&p Ketl ZuvfAeig, In our passage the 
district of Lydda is meant. — 'Ao/2«, 1 Mace xii. 38, xiiL 13, to the 
nnn of Ezra ii. 33 ; Neh. vii. 37, xi. 34. In the Mishna, Arachin 

• T 

ix. 6, inn is referred to as one of the old cities which were surrounded 
with walls as early as the days of Joshua. A Rabbi Jakim of Chadid is 
met with in Edujoih vii. 5. The common printed text has been indeed 
Tin or -nn, but all the better copies have Tin. The Greek forms 'AW<5« 
or "A^idtf are given in Josephus, Aniiq, xiii. 6. 4, 15. 2 ; Wars of the Jewsy 
iv. 9. 1. According to the latter passage, it commanded the main road 
which led from the west, therefore from Joppa to Jerusalem. The fact 
that in Ezra iL 34 and Neh. vii. 37 it is named together with Lydda 
and Ono, is in agreement with this. The Aditha juxta Diospolim quasi 
ad orientaUm plagam respiciens^ referred to by Eusebius and Jerome, 
Onomasticon, ed. Lagarde, p. 93, is therefore probably to be identified with 
the modern Haditheh, east of Lydda. See the dictionaries of Winer, 
Schenkel, and Riehm ; also Raumer, PaUistina, p. 168 f. Guerin, Samarie^ 
ii. 64-67. The Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs by Conder and 
Kitchener, IL 297, 322. See also large English Map, Sheet xiv. 
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Jonathan was actuated were not so much moral as 
political* 

Trypho went therefore with an army to Palestine, in order 
to reduce within moderate limits the increasing Jewish power. 
At Beth-sean or Scythopolis he met Jonathan. The inter- 
view was at first of a friendly nature, although Jonathan had 
with him as large an army as that of Trypho. Trypho 
sought to remove the suspicions of Jonathan by heaping 
upon him tokens of respect. He represented to him that 
a great army was superfluous, since they did not occupy 
toward one another a warlike attitude. If Jonathan should 
follow him with a small select company to Ptolemais, he 
should give over to him that city and "the rest of the 
fortresses and troops," meaning those between the Ladder of 
Tyre and the borders of Egypt, over which Simon had been 
appointed military commander.*' Jonathan actually allowed 
himself to be deceived by those promises. He dismissed his 
army, and followed Trypho to Ptolemais with only a thousand 
men. But scarcely had he reached that place when he was 
put in prison, and his people murderously cut down.* 

The news of this faithless proceeding of Trypho caused great 
excitement throughout Judea. It was natural that Simon, the 
last survivor of the five brothers of the Maccabees, should place 
himself at the head of affairs. By the decree of a popular 
assembly he was formally chosen leader. His first acts were 
the acceleration of the works on the fortifications of Jerusalem, 
and taking definite possession of Joppa. The latter place 
had never hitherto belonged to the Jewish territory. But in 
the exercise of his own official authority as military com- 
mander over the coast districts, Simon had placed there a 

** 1 Mace zii. 39, 40. JosephuB, AiUiq, xiii. 6. 1. 
*' On Beth-sean or Scythopolis, see Div. ii. voL 1. p. 110. On Ptolemais, 
see Div. IL voL i. p. 90. 
** 1 Mace. xii. 41-53. Joscphus, Aniiq, xiii. 6. l-3b 
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Jewish garrison. The Gentile inhabitants were now expelled 
from Joppa, the city was Judaized and united with the 
Jewish territory.® 

Trypho, now carrying Jonathan as prisoner with him, went 
against Judea with a great army. At Adida, Simon obstructed 
his march into the interior by opposing him with his troops. 
Theieupon Trypho sent ambassadors to Simon and let him 
know that he kept Jonathan prisoner only for this reason, 
that he bad failed to pay the money due for the offices that 
had been conferred upon hiuL If the money should be paid, 
and as a guarantee of future fidelity, the sons of Jonathan 
delivered up as hostages, he would then set him free. But 
although Simon now sent all that was demanded, Jonathan 
was not liberated. Trypho sought rather by going round 
about the mountains, to push on to Jerusalem over Adora in 
Idumaea from the south. When he was prevented from 
accomplishing this by a heavy snowfall, he marched his 
troops on to Gilead, that is, through the country east of the 
Jordan, caused Jonathan to be murdered at Bascama, and 
returned back to Syria.'*® 

Simon now actually entered into his brother's place as 
high priest of the Jews. He had the remains of Jonathan 
carried from Bascama, and buried him beside his parents 
and th^ee brothers, at their native Modein. Over their 
/■ comm^ sepulchre, Simon, at a later period, erected a 
magpflficent monument, which could be seen from the sea.^^ 



y^\ \ 



Mace xiii. 1-11. Josephus, Atdiq^, ziiL 6. 3. — On Joppa, see 
Div. ii. vol. L p. 79. 

*o 1 Mace xiii. 12-24. Josephos, Aidiq, xiii. 6. 4-5. Adora is an 
Idumean city, which was afterwards conquered by John Hyrcanus {Aniiq, 
xiii. 9. 1 ; see below, § fi). — Bascama is otherwise unknown. According 
to the connection of the story, it is to be looked for in the country east of 
the Jordan. 

*^ 1 Mace xiiL 26-30. Josephus, Atdiq, xiii. 6. 5. — The sepulchral 
monument at Modein was still existing in the time of Eusebius. 
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§ 7. SIMON, B.C. 142-135.1 

Sources. 

1 Mace. xiii. 31-xvi 22. 

Josephus, Antiq. xiiL 6-7. A summary of it in Zonaras, AnnaL iv. 24, 

V. 1. 
Some datea from MegUlaJth Taanitk ; see Derenbourg, pp. 67-69. 
On the Shekel coins which have been ascribed by many to Simon, see 

Appendix IV. 

Literature. 

The works on Syrian history by Clinton, Foy-Vaillant, Frolich, Flathe, 

Stark, etc. 
The treatises and commentaries on the books of Maccabees by WernsdorfT, 

Michaelis, Qrimm, Keil, Bissel, Wace, etc 
Ewald's History of Israel, v. 333-342. 
Herzfeld, GesekicfUe des VoJkes Israel, iL 320-334 
Gratz, Oeschichte der Jvden, £d. iii., 4 Aufl., or Geschichte der Judder 

con dem Tode Juda Makkabi's, etc., 1888, pp. 50-63. 
Hrrzio, Geschichte des VoJkes Israel, ii. 460-469. 
Art. "Simon" in Winer's RWB,, and Schenkel's BibeUexicotL 
Stanley, Jewish Church, vol. iii (1877) 361-368. 

Bt the heroic deeds and successes of Jonathan, the Maccabean 
party had passed out far beyond its original aims. It had 

^ The date of Jonathan's death is not given in the First Book of 
Maccabees, which between zi. 19 and xiii. 41 makes no mention of any 
particular year. But since, according to xiii. 41 and xiv. 27, the year of 
Simon's rule is to be connected from Seleucid year 170, or B.a 143-142, 
Jonathan's death must be placed at the end of b.c. 143 or the beginning 
' of B.C. 142. It is given in 1 Mace. xiii. 22 as occurring in winter. With 
this also agrees the statement of Josephus, that Simon reigned for eight 
years {Antiq, xii. 7. 4X from B.o. 142 to B.a 136 ; while the statement in 
Antiq. xiii. 6. 6, that Jonathan had been high priest for four years, is 
erroneous. 
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not at first intended to strive for anything more than the 
restoration of the Jewish worship, and the securing of the 
free exercise of the Jewish religion. But even Judas, when 
he had attained this end, did not rest satisfied therewith. 
He and his party then wished also to gain the supremacy in 
the control of home affairs. In the time of Jonathan this 
end was completely won. By Jonathan's appointment as 
high priest the ruling power was placed in the hands of the 
Maccabean party, and the Hellenistic party was driven out 
But even this no longer seemed sufiBcient Favourable 
circumstances — the weakness of the Syrian empire — tempted 
them to strive after thorough emancipation from the Syrian 
suzerainty. The last acts of Jonathan were important steps 
in this direction. The significance of the reign of Simon 
consists in this, that it completed the work of Jonathan, and 
made the Jewish people wholly independent of the Syrian 
empire. 

In Syria, Demetrius and Trypho, as tutor-regent for the 

I young king Antiochus, still occupied a position of antagonism 

^to one another. Trypho, who had hitherto appeared only as 

representative of his youthful proUgS, about this time or not 

much later, let fall the mask, secured the assassination of 

Antiochus YI., and had himself crowned king.' 

After the last hostile proceeding on the part of Trypho, it 
was clear that Simon would unhesitatingly attach himself to 

' 1 Mace. xiii. 31, 32. Josephus, Antiq. xiiL 7. 1. Diodorus in Miiller, 
Fragm. Hist. Graec, t. ii p. xiz. n. 25. Livy, Epit. 65. Appian, Syr, c. 68 ; 
Justin, xxxvi. 1. — ^The murder was committed by sarj^eoiiB. Compare 
Livy : Alexandri JUius^ rez Syriae^ decern, annos admodum habenSi a Diodoto^ 
qui Tryphon cogruyminqbatWf tutore suo, per fraudem oeciius ed corrupUs 
mediciSf qui iUum calculi dolore consumi ad poptUum merUiti^ dum secant, 
ocdderunt. — JosephuB and the non-Jewieh sources place the murder of 
Antiochus YI. somewhat later, after Demetrius II. had been taken 
prisoner by the Parthians. The First Book of Maccabees records it in 
the above connection, even before Demetrius had entered upon his 
Parthian campaign. Compare on this discrepancy, above, page 176. 
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Demetrius. But he did this only after he had exacted the 
promise that Demetrius would recognise the freedom of the 
Jews. While he continued eagerly to proceed with the 
building of the fortresses of Judea, he sent an embassy to 
Demetrius " to secure for his country exemption from tribute." 
Since Demetrius had actually no longer any power in the 
south of the empire, it was in his interest to act the part of 
the munificent, and to guarantee to the Jews all that they 
desired. He therefore not only granted remission of all out- 
standing taxes, but also perfect exemption from all paying of 
tribute in the future.' Thus was the political independence 
of Judea recognised. "The yoke of the Gentiles," as the 
First Book of Maccabees expresses it, " was taken away from 
Israel" In order to give expression to this fact, they now 
adopted a mode of reckoning of their own, beginning with 
the Seleucid year 170, or B.C. 143-142. Documents and 

C treatises were dated according to the year of Simon as high 
priest and prince of the Jews/ 

With this statement of the First Book of Maccabees we 
ought to combine a fact derived from a study of numismatics. 
There are Jewish shekel and half-shekel coins which, in the 
opinion of most numismatists, were stamped in the time of 
Simon. They bore on the one side the inscription rhsm'* 
nenp or ntmpn wfyznv, on the other side, according to their 

* QiUtz, Guchichte der Juden^ Bd. iii., 4 Aufl. p. 666, and Derenbouig, 
p. 69, refer to MegilkUh TaanUhy § 6. According to this authority, the 
27tb Ijjar, or May, was the day when the tribute was remitted. 

^ 1 Mace, xiii 33-42 ; compare xiv. 27. Josephus, ArUiq. xiii. 6. 6. — 
In Justin's extract from Trogus Pompeius the freedom of the Jews is 
made to date from the time of Demetrius I. He says of Antiochus VII. 
Sidetes (Justin, xxzvi. I. 10) : Judaeos quoque, qui in Maeedonieo imperio 
nib Demdrio poire armis se in libertatem vindicaveranty stibegit (instead of 
pair$y Merzbacher proposes, in ZeiUchriftfur Nvm. y. 310, to read fratre^ 
because Demetrius II. is meant). Also Justin, zxzyi 3. 9 : il Limdrio 
cum dMcvmtenJty cmUeitia Romanorum peHta prinvi omniwn cr orienUMnu 
libertatem aeeeperunt^ facile tune Bomanis de aUeno largientibus. 

DIY. L VOL, I, B 
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weight, either ^jnr^ bp«^, Israel's shekel, or ^pc^n *xn, half- 
shekel. On the whole shekel and on the half-shekel the 
number of the year was impressed, and there are specimens 
of both coins with the year numbers K, 3, 3, 1 (1, 2, 3, 4), and 
one specimen of a whole shekel with the date n or 5.^ The 
era here used is held to be the era of Simon referred to in 
the First Book of Maccabee& Now these coins, if indeed 
they were stamped in the time of Simon, are not to be con- 
sidered properly as coins of Simon, but as coins of the civic 
commune of Jerusalem, for after the fashion of the Hellenistic 
communes Jerusalem is regarded as in a position of authority 
over all Judea (compare § 23, I. and II.). Also the number 
of the year on the coins does not designate the year of 
Simon's reign, but the year of a civil era of Jerusalem ; as 
also other cities of Phoenicia, such as Tyre, Sidon, Ascalon, 
had begun toward the end of the second century before 
Christ, in token of the freedom which they had obtained, to 
adopt a cycle of their own.* But even were it possible that 
the era used upon the coins was identical with " the years of 
Simon " spoken of in the First Book of Maccabees, the first 
year of Simon is just the same as the first year of Jewish 
freedom.^ But a difficulty is presented by the fact that up 
to the present time out of the great number of specimens of 
shekel coins only one piece is found bearing the mark of the 
year 5 ; and that no higher numbers are found, whereas the 
era of Simon, according to 1 Mace. xiii. 41, 42 and xiv. 27, 
began in the Seleucid year 170, and Simon did not die 

* The literature about these shekel coins is given in the Appendix IV. 

• Tyre has an era beginning B.o. 126, Sidon one beginning b.c. Ill, 
Ascalon one beginning b.o. 104. See on this subject the works enume- 
rated in Div. ii. vol. i. p. 57, especially those of Noris and Eckhel. On 
Ascalon, also Div. ii. vol. i p. 75. 

^ The striking statement of the First Book of Maccabees runs (1 Mace, 
xiii. 42) : kuI ipictro 6 X»d; 'Io-^«i)A ypa^up fp TUtg avyypei^uts xal 
ffVPti'h'Kayfitaffip' 'Eroi;; TpUTOV ivl ^t/Aa»os dpx'tpii** fAtyetKav xml 
OTpeiTiiyov k»\ iiycvf*hw*lovh»tup. 
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before the Seleucid year 177 (1 Mace. xvi. 14), so that coins 
of his time might have been expected at least with the years 
6 and 7. Merzbacher has therefore assumed that the era 
of Simon had been made in the First Book of Maccabees 
to begin two years too early. Its actual starting-point was 
the third year of Simon, the Seleucid year 172, or B.a 
141—140, in which Simon was pronounced by a popular 
decree hereditary high priest (1 Mace. xiv. 25-49). Then, 
too, for the first time did Demetrius confer the privileges 
that have been mentioned upon the Jews. But the author 
I of the First Book of Maccabees has erroneously used the 
I official " first " year of Simon as interchangeable with his 
Wtual first year.* The reasons for this hypothesis are set 
forth by Merzbacher with acuteness and skill of combination, 
but on closer examination they do not prove convincing.* 

• Merzbacher in Sallet'a Zdtschrift fur Numismatik, Bd. v. 1878, pp. 
292-319. He is followed by Madden, G<nns of the Jews, 1881, pp. 65-67. 

• Merzbacher refers specially to the following : 1. In the popular decree 
of the Seleucid year 172 it was determined among other things that all 
State documents should be written in Simon's name (1 Mace. xiv. 43 : oVai; 
ypei(f>6»PTai M rf oifofieirt ecvrov vxaeti ffvyypet^etl h rjj )C"P^)' If this 
was then resolved upon for the first time, they could not have begun two 
years earlier to date documents and treaties according to the years of 
Simon, as is affirmed in 1 Mace. xiii. 42 : ypi^ttv h reu; vvyypu^etle kuI 
avvotKKetyfAeMir "TS/rovg ^parov M 'Stpcapof, etc. But even if we should 
grant that ypJt^uv tiel r^ opofietrt precisely means : to date according to the 
years of Simon, the contents of that popular decree are by this argumen- 
tation adjudged to be false. When this has been done nothing new is 
introduced, but only that which we already had is firmly established and 
confirmed. 2. Merzbacher lays special stress upon the fact that as motive 
for the popular decree of the Seleucid year 172, among other things, it can 
be shown that King Demetrius confirmed Simon in his position as high 
priest, and assigned to him distinguished honours, because he had heard 
that the Romans had respectfully received the ambassadors of Simon 
(1 Mace xiv. 38-40). The charter of Demetrius thus belongs to a 
period later than that of Simon's embassy to Rome, which was sent in the 
Seleucid year 172 (1 Mace. xiv. 24 compared with xiv. 1). Hence that 
charter, for the issuing of which a beginning was made in the dating of 
the years of Simon, would not have been sent out in the Seleucid year 
170, but in 172, immediately before the popular decree. But this argu- 
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The plain and distinct statement of the First Book of Macca- 
bees, that a beginning was made in the Seleucid year 170 to 
number the years of Simon (xiii 41, 42 ; compare xiv. 27), 
cannot be thus set asida Also Merzbacher's theory is set up 
simply in order to overcome the difiSculty above referred to 
which the year numbers, on the shekel occasion. But besides 
this difficulty there are still other considerations which tell 
against the supposition that the shekel was issued under 
Simon.^^ It cannot therefore be regarded as by any means 
certain, though indeed most numismatists are in favour of the 
idea.^^ 

mentation proves too much. At the time of the popular assembly Simon's 
embassy was still on its way to Rome ; perhaps it had not yet even started, 
for it did not return before the Seleucid year 174 (1 Mace. xv. 16 com- 
pared with XV. 10). I^ then, it had been in consequence of its success 
that Demetrius granted the charter, then it must have been issued after 
the popular gathering that gave forth the decree, which naturally Merz- 
bacher does not assume. The statement that the charter of Demetrius 
was occasioned by the success of Simon's Roman embassy must therefore 
be pronounced untenable. It is an inexact expression of the fact that 
Demetrius's treatment of the Jews was determined by their friendly 
relations with the Romans, which had already existed for a long time 
(compare Eeil, CkmmenJta/r^ p. 233, Anm.). But with this admission the 
whole argument fedls to pieces. 

^® According to 1 Mace. xv. 6, it was Antiochus VII. Sidetes, in the 
Seleucid year 174, or B.c. 139-138, who first gave Simon the right of 
issuing coins. On this pointy however, no special weight should be laid, 
since it may quite fairly be regarded as simply the confirmation of a 
privilege that had been previously usurped. Of more importance is the 
fact that the coins of Simon's immediate successor, John Hyrcanus, are 
of quite a different style. Hence a very thorough change in the art of 
minting must have taken place. 

^^ See details about the minting of the shekel and its date in Appendix 
IV. — Besides the shekel, copper coins with the inscription on the obverse 
p^ n^feoS and on the reverse ysiK H^fi^ : the deliverance of Zion, year 4, 
are assigned by many numismatists to the age of Simon. The support 
for this supposition is even less certain than that for the shekel coining. 
Decidedly false, and now generally abandoned, is the conjecture of the 
earlier numismatists, that the coins which bore the name of Simon belong 
to Simon the Maccabee. See on these two classes of coins the details in 
Appendix IV. 
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t The charter of Demetrius conferred privileges which, 

\^ indeed, Demetrius had it not in his power to give away. It 

was Simon's policy rather to emphasize and give effect to these 

in face of the power of Trypho, which was more perilous to 

him. In order to confirm his position, Simon sought above all 

to get possession of two of the fortresses that would be of 

/ chief value to him — the city of Gazara and the citadel of 

[ Jerusalem ; and in both cases he had the good fortune to be 

^successful. Gazara, the old Geshur, not far from Emmaus- 

Nicopolis in a westerly direction, at the base of the mountains, 

had been up to that time a Gentile city. Possession of it 

was of importance to the Jews, because it was one of the 

places which commanded the passes of the mountains, and 

the holding of it was thus absolutely necessary in order to 

maintain connection between Jerusalem and the port of 

Joppa, which had been already annexed by the Jews. Simon 

opened against the city a skilfully directed siege, conquered 

it, expelled all Gentile inhabitants from it, and settled it 

with " men who observed the law." ^* Simon's son Jonathan 

was appointed governor of Gazara.^' 

^' 1 Mace. ziii. 43-48 ; compare xiv. 34 Joseplius, Antiq. xiii. 6. 6. 
Strabo, p. 759 : kw 2e r$ fAtretiy x«i « Vah»pU tonv, fp xal avr^p t^htt- 
oetrro o/ ^lovlmot. The Gadaria here referred to by Strabo is identical 
with our Gazara. — The manuscripts of the First Book of Maccabees 
have in our passage (1 Mace. xiii. 43) Vi^aw. That instead of this 
Tei^eipet should be read, is proved, not only by the parallel text of Josephus, 
but also by the text of the First Book of Maccabees, in another passage 
referring to our incident (1 Mace. xiii. 53, xiv. 7, 34, xv. 28, 35, xvL 1, 
xix. 21). It is the Old Testament nTa* aii important Canaanitish town. 

On its situation Eusebius, OnoTnasticon^ ed. Lagarde, p. 244, remarks : 
K«tl »up »«iXfi7r«ti Tal^aptt kmuih N/xoWt^m; dTixovott v9ifHiot( ^ h fioptioti. 
This statement of Eusebius has been confirmed by recent researches. The 
Tell-Jezer discovered by Clermont-Ganneau in a.d. 1873, in the immedi- 
ate neighbourhood of Abu Shusheh, lies in fact four Roman miles from 
Emmaus-Nicopolis, though rather in a westerly than a northerly direction. 
dermont-Ganneau found in several places in the neighbourhood, at equal 
distances from Tell-Jezer, the similarly expressed inscription ntH Dnn» 
" the borders of Gezer," by which it is highly probable the limits of a 
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Soon after the conquest of Gazara, Simon compelled the 
Syrian garrison of the citadel of Jerusalem to capitulate 
through famine. The national struggles of the Maccabees 
had long been directed to the attainment of this object, for 
so long as the citadel was in the hands of the Syrian kings 
he Jews were really their subjects. Now at last Simon 
succeeded in making himself master of this stronghold. On 
the 23rd day 6f the second month of the Seleucid year 171, 
that is, in May B.C. 142, he entered with great pomp and 
ceremony into the citadeL^* 

Sabbath day's journey from the town were indicated. The statements of 
the Old Testament and the First Book of Maccabees agree with the 
assigning of this locality to the town, 1 Mace. iv. 15 and also vii. 45, 
which makes it a day's journey from Adasa, and 1 Mace. xiv. 34, rfiv Ta^eifiei 
r%v M Tuv 6 play 'A^arov ; for that the district of Gazara should border 
upon that of Ashdod is, in consequence of the wide extension of the 
district belonging to that city, extremely probable. It may therefore be 
taken as certain that the situation of the ancient Gezer or Gazara is to be 
fixed in accordance with these statements. Compare Clermont-Ganneau, 
Bulletin de la SociM de g^ograpkie^ s4r. vi. t. 5, Paris 1873, p. 123 sqq., 
which was not accessible to me. Clermont-Ganneau, Comptes rendus de 
VAcademie des inscriptions et heUes-lettres de Vannie^ 1874, pp. 201, 213 sq. 
Palestine Exploration Fund Quartei'ly Statements^ 1873, p. 78 sq. ; 1874, 
pp. 56, 276 sqq. ; 1875, pp. 5, 74 sqq. MUhlau in Riehm's Handwdrier- 
huchy art " Geser." The Survey of Western Palestine^ Memoirs by Conder 
and Kitchener, ii. 417, 428-440, and the large English Map, Sheet xvi. 
(right above at Abu Shush eh). Clermont-Ganneau, Rerme critique^ 1881, 
No. 50, p. 476 ; and in Archives des missions scientifiqueSj troisieme s^rie, 
t. xi. 1885, p. 243 sq. Ebers and Guthe, Paldstina, ii. 192 ff., 455. The 
inscriptions are given in Chwolson, Corpus Inscr. Hehraicarum (1882), 
col. 58-60, 225, tab. I. n. 2 and 2a. — Older literature on Gezer : Winer's 
RWB. and Schenkel's Bibellexicon. Grimm, Exegetisches Jffandbuch on 
1 Mace. iv. 15. Raumer, PaUdstina^ p. 191. Gu^rin, Jud/e^ i. 26-29. 
Henderson, Palestine^ 79. 

" 1 Mace. xiii. 53, xvi. 1, 19, 21. 

^^ 1 Mace. xiii. 49-52 ; compare xiv. 7, 36, 37. Josephus, Aniiq, xiii. 
6. 6. The date 23rd Ijjar, that is, the second month, is given not only in 
1 Mace. xiii. 51, but also in Megillath Taanith, § 5. Compare Gnitz, 
GeschicJUe der Juden^ Bd. iii., 4 Aufl. p. 565. Derenbourg, p. 67. If the 
conjecture is correct that the Seleucid era of the First Book of Maccabees 
begins in spring, in Nisan, then Ijjar of the Seleucid year 171 corresponds 
to May B.C. 142. — With the story of the conquest of the citadel Josephus 
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Since the Syrian kings were not in a position to be able 
to give any attention to proceedings in Judea, several years 
passed of undisturbed prosperity and peace for the Jews. 
As such a period the reign of Simon is generally characterized 
in the First Book of Maccabees. The securing of Joppa as a 
harbour, and the conquest of Gazara, Beth-zur, and the citadel 
of Jerusalem, are there represented as the chief services 
rendered by him.^* Also express mention is made of his care 

Cfor the spiritual and material wellbeing of the country, for 
strict administration of justice and the re-establishment of 
the Jewish law. " Then did they till their ground in peace, 
and the earth gave her increase, and the trees of the field 
their fruit. The ancient men sat all in the streets, commun- 

connects, in Antiq, xiii. 6. 6 and Wars of the Jews, v. 4. 1, the remarkable 
statement that not only was the citadel destroyed, but also the whole hill 
on which it was built was levelled by the uninterrupted labour of the 
people during three years, so that the site of the temple should be higher 
than that of the citadel. Since the First Book of Maccabees says nothing; 
about this, but, on the contrary, says that Simon strengthened the citadel 
and placed in it a Jewish garrison (1 Mace. xiv. 36, 37, compare also 
XV. 28), the historical reliability of the statement is very questionable. 
It seems to me that the thing is not in itself improbable, since the place 
where the citadel stood is now in fact almost level, whereas it must pre- 
viously have had another form more suitable as a position for a citadel. 
The Jews had, indeed, a strong inducement to level it in the fact that 
from that point, so soon as it fell into the hands of a hostile power, the 
temple mount would immediately be placed in extremest peril. This 
only in the narrative is unhistorical, that Josephus makes the levelling 
to have taken place in the time of Simon. This, according to 1 Mace. 
xiv. 36, 37 and xv. 28, is quite impossible. Compare on the whole ques- 
tion the above cited literature ; also Crome, art. " Jerusalem " in Erscli 
and Gruber's Allgem, Encyklop. section ii. Bd. 15 (whereas pp. 291-295, 
the history of the fortress, is given in detail, and the reasons against the 
story of Josephus are wrought out fully, but in part on the basis of 
false premises); Grimm, Exegetisclies Handbiuh on 1 Maccabees, pp. 
S2 f., 205. 

lA 1 Mace. xiv. 4-7. Compare also the motive for the popular decree 
in 1 Mace. xiv. 33-37. In these two passages are gathered together what 
had already previously been told in connection with the story of the First 
Book of Maccabees. Compare on Beth-zur, 1 Mace. xi. 65 if. ; on Joppa, 
xii. 33 f., xiii. II ; on Gazara and the citadel, xiii. 43*52. 
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ing together of good things, and the young men put on 
glorious and warlike apparel He provided victuals for the 
cities, and set in them all manner of munition, so that his 
honourable name was renowned unto the end of the world. 
He made peace in the land, and Israel rejoiced with great 
joy : for every man sat under his vine and his fig-tree, and 
there was none to fray them : neither was there any left in 
the land to fight against them : yea, the kings themselves 
were overthrown in those days. Moreover he strengthened 
all those of his people that were brought low : the law he 
searched out ; and every contemner of the law and wicked 
person he took away. He beautified the sanctuary, and 
multiplied the vessels of the temple." ^* 

In these words of the First Book of Maccabees expression 
is given to the feeling of satisfaction which the majority of 
the people had in Simon's reign. The ultimate aims of the 
Maccabean struggles had been secured. The government was 
in the hands of the national party ; the country was emanci- 
pated from the suzerainty of the Syrians. Thus Simon now 
reaped the full fruit of the common labours of tne Macca- 
bees : the formal legitimizing on the part of the people of 
/their family as the ruling sacerdotal family. It had, indeed, 
/ been an act of usurpation by which the son of Mattathias 
(attained unto the supremacy. Up to the outbreak of the 
Maccabean revolt the office of high priest had been heredi- 
tary in another family. In the course of events that family 
had been driven out of its place. The Maccabean brothers 
had undertaken the leadership of the national party, and the 
Syrian king had transferred to them the high-priestly rank. 
For the maintenance of Simon's government it was of supreme 
importance that the legitimacy of his rule should be expressly 

^' 1 Mace. xiv. &-16. — On the severe proceedings of Simon against the 
apostates, Qratz, Bd. iiL, 4 Aufl. p. 665, and Derenbourg, Histoire^ p. 
68 sq., refer to the statement in Megillath Tiianith, § 15. 
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recognised by a popular decree as affecting his own person 

and that of his descendants. Such an act was successfully 

/ carried out in the third year of Simon's reign. On the 18th 

Elul of the Seleucid year 172, that is, in* September b.c. 141, 

it was resolved in a great assembly " of the priests, and the 

people, and the princes of the people, and the elders of the 

I land/' that Simon should be high priest and military com- 

l mander and civil governor of the Jews (apx^epevs, oTpaTfjyS^ 

and iOvdf)j(7j<:), and that " for ever until there should arise a 

faithful prophet" (1 Mace. xiv. 41)." By the last phrase 

it was meant that this popular decree should remain in force 

1 until an authentic communication from God should make 

some other enactment. Henceforth therefore Simon's official 

rank was regarded as " for ever," that is, hereditary. The 

significance of this popular resolution lies not so much in the 

r fact that it conveyed to him any new dignity, but rather in 

I this, that it legitimized and pronounced hereditary those 

Ndignities which he already had. In this way a new high- 



c 



*' See generally, 1 Mace. xiv. 25-49. The content of the decree, 
1 Mace xiv. 41-46, is made dependent by a oV/, xiv. 41, on the preceding 
^Koi^^n, xiv. 40. That this or< must be erased, has long been admitted 
hj expositors. — The official title of Simon was a threefold one, as is shown 
by the three following passages which in all essential points agree : 
1 Mace xiii. 42 : l^i S/^ai^o; eipy^iipio; fAiyetKw Kott arpeiTnyou kaI ijyoi;- 
fciitcv 'lovZuiu¥ ; 1 Mace. xiv. 41, 42 : rov iJput airruy ^ifiuvei. iiyovfitvoit Ketl 
dpxi*pi* * . • *^^ ToD thcti f V ainuif Trpennyop ; 1 Mace. xiv. 47 : 
dp)CtfpetTivu0 x»\ idtat orpetTViyoi kxI ifiifUpjcTili rap ^lov^otictv ku\ Itpiuy, 
Less complete is 1 Mace. xv. 1 : Upu xul t^vipxji ray ^lovlettup, and 
XV. 2 : Uptl futyath^ xal \Bi/»px,fi' Also in the passage 1 Mace. xiv. 27 : 
fxi '2ifAufo( dpxfipios i»9apet(4,i'K^ the enigmatical word ivaupuf^ix or 
iwetffapcifiiK belongs certainly to his title. It has been conjectured that 
aotpmfciK is ^ D{^ ife^i and so equivalent to i^Mapx^s- The fir remains 

unaccounted for. I venture to guess that originally otyt¥ for the Hebrew 
po stood here ; for that corresponds to the Qreek vrparvtyof. Compare 
Div. iL vol. i. p. 258, note 131. Other attempts at explanation are 
given in Winer's EWB. art. "Saramel," and Schenkel's BiheUexicon^ 
y. 179 ; and by Michaelis, Grimm, and Keil in their commentaries on 
1 Mace. xiv. 27, and in Derenbourg, Hidoire, pp. 67, 450 sq. 
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priestly and princely dignity was founded, that of the 
Asmoneans.^® The terms of the popular decree were en- 
graved on brazen tablets, and these were set up in the qourt 
of the temple.^^ 

The legitimizing on the part of the people was soon 
followed by recognition on the part of the Bomans. Just 
about the time when that popular decree was issued, Simon 
sent an embassy, under the leadership of Numenius, to Some, 
which carried as a present a golden shield weighing a 
thousand minas, and treated about the renewal of the cove- 
nant. The embassy was courteously received by the senate, 
/ and obtained a decree of senate, which guaranteed to the Jews 
I unrestricted possession of their own territory. Information 
regarding tlie contents of the decree of senate was sent to 
the kings of Egypt, Syria, Pergamum, Cappadocia, and Parthia, 
and to many of the smaller independent states and communes 
of Greece and Asia Minor ; while, at the same time, they were 
charged to deliver up to the Jewish high priest any evil-doers 
who might have fled to them from Palestine.^ The terms of 
the decree of senate is given us probably in the Senatus 

^B Compare on the significance of the popular decree, Lncius, Essenumxu 
(1881), pp. 86-88. — The family name of the dynasty is o/ ^Atufiawttiw 
vecths (Josephus, Lifey i. ; Antiq. xx. 8. 11, xx. 10), to ^ Avetftuinttuv yhog 
(Antiq, xv. 11. 4), o/ ^KaufAuvetUt {Wan oftheJewSy ii. 16. 3, v. 4. 1), after 
the ancestor of the race 'Aaet,umuio( (Antiq, xii. 6. 1, xiv. 16. 4, xvi. 7. 1), 
not mentioned in the First Book of Maccabees. In the Mishna, Middoth 
i. 6, they are called ^N^IDKTI ^32 or ^JIDK^H ^33, the latter form in the 
Cambridge manuscript edited by Lowe. In the Targum of Jonathan on 
1 Sam. ii. 4 they are ^WIDKTI n^3- For other rabbinical passages, see 
Levy, Chald, JFdrterhuch und Neuhebr, W&rterhtuhy under the word 
^WIDKTl. — Wellhausen, Fharisder und SadducOer, p. 94, Anm., had ven- 
tured the guess that Hasmon may have been the grandfather of Mattathias, 
and that in 1 Mace. ii. 1 hen chaskmon may have stood in place of rw 
lufttiit, " 1 Mace. xiv. 27, 48, 49. 

«o Compare generally, 1 Mace xiv. 24, xv. 15-24. — The First Book of 
Maccabees speaks as if the Romans had even previously, of their own 
accord, addressed a letter to the Jews about the renewal of the covenant 
(1 Mace. xiv. 16 ff.). This is scarcely historical. — According to 1 Mace 
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canstdtm communicated by Josephus, ArUiq, xiv. 8. 5, which 
Josephus, however, assigns to the time of Ilyrcanus 11. The 
relations presupposed in this document are precisely the same 
as those of 1 Mace. xiv. 24 and xv. 15—24: Jewish ambas- 
sadors, of whom one is named Kumenius, carried as a present 
a golden shield, with a request for the renewal of the cove- 
nant ; and the senate concluded in consequence of this to insist 
upon the autonomous cities and kings respecting the integrity 
of the Jewish territory. The session of senate referred to 
took place, according to Josephus, elBoU AeKefx^piai^, that is, 
on the 13 th December, under the presidency of the praetor 
Lucius Valerius. This president may possibly be the same 
as "Consul Lucius/* who, according to 1 Mace. xv. 16, sent 
out the circular letter to the kings and cities.^^ It is, how- 
ever, also possible that by this term is intended L. Calpumius 
Piso, one of the consuls for b.c. 139, who, according to the 
correct reading of Valerius Max. i. 3. 2, has the praenomen, 
not of Cneius, but of Lucius.^^ In any case, the arrival of the 

xiv. 24 compared with xiv. 25 ff., it must be aesumed tliat the embassy 
had already gone away l>efore the popular decree of 18th Elul of the 
Seleucid year 172, or September B.C. 141. This is hardly conceivable, 
since it did not return before the Seleucid year 174, or b.c. 139-138 
(1 Mace. XV. 10. 15). Perhaps the author had by anticipation inserted 
the account of the starting of the embassy before that of the popular 
decree, because in consequence of the incorrect version of the popular 
decree (1 Mace. xiv. 40) he was led to regard it as the result of that 
embassy. — It is also to be observed that the list of states to which the 
Roman circular letter was addi'cssed (1 Mace. xv. 16, 22, 23) corresponds 
exactly to the state of matters at that time. For all the little separate 
states and communes which are named alongside of the kings of Egypt, 
Syria, Pergamum, Cappadocia, and Parthia, were at that time, in fact, sub- 
ject neither to the Romans nor to any of these kings. See the proof of this 
in Marquardt, R^mische Staatsvervxdtung^ Bd. i., 2 Aufl. 1881, p. 333 ff., 
and elsewhere ; also Mommsen, Rimisches Staatsrecht, iii. 1 (1887^ p- 670. 

^^ So Mendelssohn (in the work referred to in the next note), although 
he assumes that in consequence of tmnslation into Hebrew, and from 
Hebrew again into Qreek, the word "praetor'' was erroneously changed 
into " consul." 

'2 So Ritschl and others. — The identity of the Senattu consuHus in 
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Jewish ambassadors at Borne must be assigned to b.g. 139, 
for they returned to Palestine in the Seleucid year 1 74, that 
is, B.a 139-138 (1 Mace. xv. 10, 15). Without doubt, 
therefore, the statement of Valerius Maximus about the 
establishment of a Jewish propaganda at Bome in b.c. 139 
has reference to the proceedings of these ambassadors.^ 

Meanwhile the government of Simon seems not to have 
been going on so smoothly as it had hitherto. He became 
once more involved in Syrian affairs. Just about this time 
Demetrius XL had been temporarily withdrawn from the 
scene of Syrian politics. He had allowed himself to be 
entangled in a tedious war with the Parthian king Mithri- 
dates I., which ended by Demetrius being taken prisoner by 

Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 8. 5, with that occasioned by Simon's embassy, was 
admitted by Ewald, History of Israel, iv. 336, and Grimm, Exegetisches 
Handbuch on 1 Mace. p. 226 f., and independently of them also by Mendels- 
sohn ; and in this opinion most moderns, with the exception of Momm- 
sen, agree. In consequence of Mendelssohn's researches on this question, 
and on matters related thereto, a whole literature has sprung up in the 
years 1873-1877. See Mendelssohn, De senati constUti Romanorum ah 
Josepho Antiq. xiv. 8. 5 relati temporilms, Lips. 1873, incorporated in 
Bitschl's Acta aodetatis phUologae Lipsiensis, t. v. Lips. 1876. — Ritschl, 
Sine Bericktigung der repuhlicamschen Consularfasten, a contribution to the 
history of the Roman -Jewish international relations, in the Bhein, 
Museum, Bd. xzviii. of 1883, pp. 686-614 — Ritschl, Nachtrag (appendix to 
preceding) in Bheitu Museum, Bd. xxix. of 1874, p. 337 ff. — Grimm on 
1 Mace viiL and xv. 16-21, according to the researches of Mommsen and 
Bitschl in Zeitschrift fur wissensckaft. Theologie, 1874, pp. 231-238.— Lange 
in Bursian's Jahresbericht iiber die Fortschritte der classic. AUerthumsmssen' 
schaft, Bd. i for 1873, pp. 872-876. — Mommsen, Der Senatsbeschluss bei 
JosephuB, Antiq. xiv. 8. 6, in Hermes, Bd. ix. 1876, pp. 281-291. — Mendels- 
sohn and Ritschl, Nochmals der romische Senatsbeschluss bei Josephus, 
Antiq. xiv. 8. 6, in Rhein. Mtiseum, Bd. xxx. of 1876, pp. 419-436. — Eeil^ 
Cmnm. iiber die Bucher der MakkaJbder, 1876, p. 239 if.— Wieseler, TheoU 
Stud. u. Krit. 1876, p. 624 if.— Grimm, Die neuesten Verhandlungen iiber 
den "Consul Lucius," 1 Makk. xv. 16, in ZeUsckrift fiir vnssenschaftL 
Thed,, 1876, pp. 121-132.— Wieseler, Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1877, pp. 281-290. 
*' Valerius Maximus, L 3. 2 : " Idem (viz. the praetor Hispalus) Judaeos, 
qui Sabazi Jovis cultu Romanos iniicere mores conati erant, repetere 
domos suas coegit" Compare in addition, Div. iL voL ii. p. 233 f. 
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the Parthians in B.c. 138.^ In place of Demetrius, his father 
Antiochus YII. Sidetes now took up the stru^le against 
Trypho. Like all Syrian pretenders, who had first of all to 
win their throne by conquest, Antiochus hasted to secure 
{ the aid of the Jews by flattering promises. He had heard in 
Rhodes of the imprisonment of Demetrius. Even before his 
landing on the Syro-Phoenician coasts, " from the islands of 
the sea " he wrote a letter to Simon, in which he confirmed 
to him all the privileges granted by former kings, and 
expressly gave him the right of coining money.^ Soon 
thereafter, in the Seleucid year 174, or B.a 139-138 
(1 Mace. XV. 10), Antiochus landed in Syria, and quickly 
gained the victory over Trypho. The latter was obliged to fly 
to Dora, the strong fortress on the Phoenician coast, and was 
there besieged by Antiochus.** Trypho, indeed, succeeded 
in effecting his escape from that place. He fled by Ptole- 
mais ^ and Orthosias ^ to Apamea. But there he was again 
besieged, and in the siege lost his life.^ 

** 1 Mace xiv. 1-3. Josephus, Antiq, xiii. 5. 11. Appian, %r.c67. Justin, 
xxxyi. 1, xxxviii. 9. Eusebius, Chronicon, ed. Schoene, i. 265 sq. Sjncellas, 
ed. Dindorf^ i. 554 On the chronology, see above, page 176. — ^Almost all 
the sources give the name of the Parthian king as Arsaces, which, accord- 
ing to Strabo, xv. 1. 36, p. 702, and Justin, xli. 5, was a name common to 
all the Parthian kings. But according to Justin, zzxviiL 9, Demetrius 
was taken prisoner by the predecessor of that Phraates who afterwards 
set him free again. But the predecessor of Phraates was, according to 
Justin, xlL 6, xlii. 1, Mithridates L 

'* 1 Mace XT. 1-9.— An explanation of the d^ro tum wnamv rin fipiXuvan; 
of 1 Mace. XV. 1 is supplied by Appian, Syr. c 68 : w^f^ipof kw 'Po^fi vi^l 

*• 1 Mace XV. 10-14. Josephus, Antiq. xiiL 7. 1-2. — On Dora, see 
Div. ii. voL L p. 87. 

^^ CharaXf in Stephen of Byzantium under the word Aa^^o;. On this 
see Miiller, Fragmenta hist, graee. iii. 644, n. 40. 

*® 1 Mace. XV. 37. — Orthosias lies north of Tripoli, on the Phoenician 
ooast See Bitter, Erdkunde, xvii. 1. 805 ff. ; Winer, BWB. under word 
^ Orthosias '' ; Eneucker in Schenkel's BibelUxicon, iv. 370 f. 

'* Josephos, ArUiq. xiiL 7. 2.— Compare also Appian, Syr. 68> and 
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No sooner had Antiochus gained some advantage over 
Trypho than he assumed another attitnde toward the Jews. 
Even during the siege of Dora, Simon sent him two thousand 
auxiliary troops, and besides, silver and gold and weapons for 
their equipment. But Antiochus declined to accept what was 
offered, repudiated all his former promises, and sent one of 
his confidants, Athenobius, to Jerusalem in order to obtain 
from Simon the surrender of the conquered cities of Joppa and 
Gazara and the citadel of Jerusalem, as well as of all places 
outside of Judea that had been taken possession of by the 
Jews. If Simon should be unwilling to restore them, then 
he was to pay for them altogether the sum of a thousand 
talents, to be, as it was made to appear, once for all the sum 
of acquittance. The demands were justified by the plea that 
for their conquests the Jews had not been able to show any 
legal title. But Simon refused to yield to these terms, and 
declared that he would pay only one hundred talents. With 
this answer Athenobius returned to the king.^ 

Antiochus had resolved to enforce his claims by violent 
/ measures. While he himself was still engaged in conflict 
with Trypho, he appointed his general Kendebaus to conduct 
the campaign against Simon. Kendebaus made Jamnia his 
headquarters, fortified Kedron, — a place not otherwise known, 
probably in the neighbourhood of Jamnia, — ^and made raids 
upon Judea.'^ Simon was prevented by his age from per- 
sonally taking the field. He sent, therefore, his sons Judas 
and John with an army against Kendebaus. Both justified 

Strabo, xiv. 6. 2, p. 668. The latter says of Trypho: ro^oip fth ww 
^Amrtoxos o AinfAftrptov KetTetxhstirei; tU ti x^P'^" 4v^y»<t^> ^iiftyavav^ett to 

VUfAOt, 

*® 1 Mace. xv. 25-36. Josephus, Antiq, xiii. 7. 2-3. 

'^ 1 Mace. XY. 38-41. Josephus, Antiq. xiiL 7. 3. — Kf»$i/30B<o; as well as 
TLatv^vfiiv; is from the town K»»lv^ in Lycia ; Stephen of Byzantium on 
the word ; Pliny, Hist, not, v. 101. Benndorf and Niemaxm, Beisen in 
Lykien und Karien^ 1884, p. 133. 
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the confidence placed in them by their father. In a decisive 
engagement Kendebaus was utterly defeated. When Judas 
was wounded, John undertook the pursuit, and chased the 
enemy to Kedron and down into the territory of Ashdod. 
He returned as conqueror to Jerusalem.'* 

So long as Simon lived, the attack was not repeated on 
the part of Antiochus. 

It thus seemed as if Simon were to be allowed to end his 
days in peace. But it was not so to be. Like all his 
brothers, he too died a violent death. His own son-in-law 
Ptolemy, who was military commander over the plain of 
Jericho, entertained bold and ambitious schemes. He wished 
to secure to himself the supreme power, and so plotted by 
what stratagem he could put Simon and his sons out of the 
way. When, therefore, in the month Shebat of the Seleucid 
year 177, that is, in February B.c. 135 (1 Mace. xvi. 14), 
Simon, on a tour of inspection through the cities of the land, 
visited Ptolemy in the fortress of Dok near Jericho, Ptolemy 
made a great feast, during which he had Simon and his two 
sons who were with him, Mattathias and Judas, treacherously 
murdered." 

Thus was the last of the sons of Mattathias gathered unto 
his fathers. 

'* 1 Mace xvi. 1-10. Josephua, Lc. 

•• 1 Mace. xvi. 11-17 ; Josephus, AiUiq, xiii. 7. 4. — A^x, 1 Mace. xvi. 
15, is in any case identical with the Aeey^y of Josephus, Antiq, xiii. 8. 1 ; 
Wars of the Jews, i. 2. 3. The name is still retained in that of the 
fountain Ain ed-Dvk, north of Jericho, on the border of the mountain 
land, in a position very suitable as the site of a fortress. See Robinson, 
Bibl. Beseardies in Falestiney vol. iL 309. Bitter, Erdkundcj xv. 1. 460 ; 
English translation, vol. iii. 18, 35. Raumer, Paldstina, p. 184. Miihlau 
in Riehm's JV&rterbuch, art. " Doch." Gu^rin, Samarie, i. 218-222. The 
Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, iii. 173, 
190, 209, and the large English Map, Sheet xviii. 
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The Sidory of John Byrcanus, referred to in 1 Mace. xvi. 23, 24, is not 
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JosephuB, Antiq. xiii. 8-10 ; Wars of the Jews^ i. 2. Zonaras, AnnaL v. 
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1 On the chronology of the Asmoneans the following statement may be 
made once for alL Josephus gives as the period of the reigns of the 
princes from John Hyrcanus L to Alexandra inclusive the following 
dates: — 

John Hyrcanus, . . .31 years (AnUq. xiii. 10. 7). 

Aristobulus, . . . . 1 „ (Antiq, xiii. 11. 3). 

Alexander Jannaus, . . 27 „ (Antiq, xiii. 15. 5). 

Alexandra, . . . . 9 „ (Antiq. xiii. 16. 6)l 

These dates are also given by Josephus in two other places : Antiq, xx. 

10, aud Wars of the Jews, L 2-5. Only in regard to Hyrcanus do these 

accounts vary. In Antiq. xx. 10 he is assigned thirty years, and in Wars 

of the Jews, L 2. 8, it is given as thirty-three. The latter is probably 

erroneous, and like much else in the Wars of the Jews is corrected in 

the later production of the Antiquities. The discrepancy in the Antiquities 

srs 
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Seeing that the high-priestly and princely offices had been 
declared hereditary in the fieimily of Simon, his third son 
still surviving, John Hyrcanns, who had held the post of 
governor of Gazara, was nominated his successor.^ Against 
him, therefore, were first directed the attacks of the pretender 
Ptolemy, who had murdered his father and his two brothers. 
Immediately after the bloody deed the assassin Ptolemy 
sent to Gazara in order to do away also with John. That 
prince, however, had meanwhile been warned by friendly 
messengers, and so he had the murderers apprehended im- 
mediately upon their arrival. Then he hasted to Jerusalem, 

itself, however, is only apparent, for Hyrcanus reigned between thirty 
and thirty-one years. 

The following points are well established : 1. The death of Simon in 
the month Shebat of the Seleucid year 177, or in February ro. 135 
(1 Mace. xvi. 14) ; and 2. The beginning of the war between the 
brothers Aristobulus 11. and Hyrcanus II., immediately after the death of 
Alexandra, according to Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 1. 2, in the third year of the 
177th Olympiad, that is, in the summer b.o. 70-69, and during the con- 
sulate of Q. Hortensius and Q. Metellus Creticus. These were consuls 
in B.C. 69. The beginning of that war of the brothers, and consequently 
also the death of Alexandra, occurred therefore in the first half of B.C. 69. 
This is confirmed by 4^tiq. xiii. 16. 4, Wars of the Jews L 6. 3, accord- 
ing to which Alexandra survived the attack of LucuUus on the Armenian 
empire, which took place in B.C. 69.— From the death of Simon to the 
death of Alexandra, b.c. 135-b.c. 69, is thus a period of sixty-six years, 
while by adding the numbers given by Josephus we obtain sixty-eight. 
Josephus has therefore also reckoned the current year as if it were 
complete. If we take this into consideration, the two statements will be 
found thoroughly to agree, and we obtain the following dates : — 

John Hyrcanus, B.C. 136-105. 

Aristobulus, , 105-104 

Alexander Jannaus, „ 104-78. 

Alexandra, „ 78-69. 

It JB an error on the part of Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 8. 2, to fix the first 
year of John Hyrcanus in the 162nd Olympiad, that is, in a summer 
during the period B.C. 132-128. 

' Fusebius and others explain the surname Hyrcanus by saying that 
John had conquered the Hyrcanians (Eusebius, Ckron.j ed. Schoene, ii. 
130 sq.; in Greek, in Syncellus, i. 548 : 'Tpnapovs nKnoas'TpKtipos upofcmoh i 
in Latin, in Jerome : adversum Hyrcanos beUum gerens Hyrcard nomen 

DIV. I. VOL. L S 
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which he was fortunate enoagh to reach before Ptolemy. 
j When the latter arrived, he found that the city was already 
in the power of Hyrcanus.' 

Ptolemy then retired to the fortress of Dagon, identical 
probably with that of Dok, near Jericho. There he was 
besieged by Hyrcanus ; and undoubtedly the city would soon 
have been conquered, and the murderer given over to his well- 
deserved doom, had not Hyrcanus been restrained by affection 
for his mother. She had fallen into the power of Ptolemy. 
And so often as Hyrcanus threatened to storm the fortress, 
Ptolemy had her led out upon the walls, and threatened to 
hurl her down unless Hyrcanus would abandon his project 
This caused him to hesitate in his proceedinga And so the 
siege was protracted, until at length the return of the Sabbatical 
year necessitated its abandonment. Ptolemy was thus set free ; 
\ but nevertheless he had the mother of Hyrcanus murdered, 
and then fled.^ 

Thus through Ptolemy had Hyrcanus lost both his parents 
and his two brothers, without having been able to take 
vengeance upon him. 

An evil fate, however, overtook the niurderer. Antiochus 

accepU; and also Sulpicius Severus, ii. 26 : qui cum adversum Hyrcanos, 
gentem validissimam, egregie pugnasset, Hyrcain cognomen accepU). In favour 
of his explanation the fact may be adduced that John actually did take 
part in the campaign of Antiochus VII. Sidetes against the Parthians. 
But it falls to pieces over the fact that the name Hyrcanus liad been in use 
in Jewish circles long before the time of John Hyrcanus (Joseph us, Antiq. 
xiL 4 6-11 ; 2 Mace iii. 11). It may conceivably be explained according 
to the analogy of ^^3an ]fir\\ Baha mexia vii. 7 ; *Ttsn D^rUi Sckathaik ii. 1 ; 

Nasir v. 4 ; Baba haihra v. 2. The Jews were transported by Artaxerxes 
Ochus to Hyrcania (see Div. ii.'VoL ii. p. 223). A Jew belonging to 
a family settled there, who had gone back again to Palestine, would at 
first be distinguished by the personal designation o 'T^»«yof. And thus 
the name woidd come to be a distinctive designation of the family. 

' 1 Mace. zvi. 19-22. Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 7. 4. 

^ JoeephuB, Antiq. xiii. 8. 1 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 2. 3-4. — In regard to 
tlie Sabbatical year, see above, pp. 41-43. 
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VIL Sidetes had hitherto made no further attempt upon 
Judea. We know not the reason of this, but it was perhaps 
because the home affairs of Syria were occupying all his 
attention. He was, however, by no means disposed to forget 
the demands which he previously made of Simon. In the 
first year of John Hyrcanus, B.c. 135—134, he invaded 
Judea^ devastated the whole country, and finally laid siege 
to Hyrcanus in his capital, Jerusalem.'^ He surrounded the 
whole city with a rampart and a trench, and cut off the 
besi^ed from all egress from the city. Hyrcanus on his part 
sought to harass the besiegers by sallies. In order to make 
the victuals last longer, he sent the non-combatants out of the 
city. But Antiochus would not let them pass, and drove 
them back again, so that they were obliged to roam about 
between the circle of the besiegers and the city, and many 
of them perished of .hunger. It was not till the Feast of 

* In regard to the date, the statements of the various sources do not 
agree. According to Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 8. 2, the invasion of Antiochus 
occurred nreipT^ fii» trti rii; fiuat}\.tiu( eturov, vpon^ Zs r^g TpKottw »px>^,i^ 
oXvfATtAh iKorodTii k»1 i^i/iKocTfi hvrap^. The fourth year of Antiochus 
and the first year of Hyrcanus are both B.C. 135-134, whereas the 162nd 
Olympiad corresponds to B.C. 132-128. In the latter period, in Olympiad 
162, 3, or B.C. 130-129, Porphyry puts the attack upon Jerusalem by 
Antiochus (Eusebius, Gkronicon, ed. Schoene, i. 255 : Judaeosqv^ hie suhegit^ 
per obddionem muros urbis evertebat, atque eledissimos ipsorum trucidabat 
anno tertio CLXII. olympiadis). A reconciliation of these statements is 
possible only on the assumption that the war had lasted for four years. 
At least more than one year must have been occupied with it, since the 
siege of Jerusalem alone seems to have lasted over a year. Josephus 
speaks of the setting of the Pleiades as occurring at its beginning (Antiq. 
xiii. 8. 2X which took place in November (Pliny, Hist. NaJt. ii. 47. 125 : 
pjst id aequinodium diehus fere quaJtiuor et qimdraginta vergiliarum occasus 
hiemem inchocUy quod tempus in III. iduus Novemhrea in incidere conMievit). 
And the siege had not been raised when the next Feast of Tabernacles 
came round in October (compare Clinton, Fcuti Hellenici, iii. 333). — 
Owing to the discrepancy of the sources, it would be exceedingly risky 
to fix a particular year for the siege (Clinton, /.c, gives rc. 134-133). — 
Sieges lasting for a year were by no means uncommon in the history of 
that time, as in the case of Samaria (Antiq. xiii. 10. 3), and of Gaza (Antiq. 
xiii. 13. 3), and of Qadara, lasting ten months (Antiq. xiii. 13. 3). 
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Tabernacles that Hyrcanus received them again into the 
city. For the celebration of this feast he had begged of 
Antiochus an armistice for seven days. Antiochns granted 
not only this, but sent also gifts for sacrifice into the city, 
which they were .to present in the templa This generous 
act raised the spirits of Hyrcanus, and he now hoped, by 
timely capitulation, to obtain favoura]^le terms. He sent 
therefore an embassy to Antiochus to treat for conditions of 
peace. Af tet- protracted negotiations an understanding was at 
last come to. ' The terms of the arrangement were that the 
Jews should deliver up their arms, pay tribute for Joppa and 
the other towns lying outside of Judea which they had 
conquered, give hostages, and besides pay 500 talents. The 
conditions were indeed by no means satisfactory. Tet in the 
circumstances Hyrcanus was indeed very glad even at this 
price to obtain the raising of the siege and the withdrawal of 
the Syrian army. The walls of the city too were thrown down.* 
The remarkable moderation of Antiochus had perhaps 
other reasons than those assigned for it by the historians. 

® Josephufi, Antiq. xiii. 8. 2-3. DiodoruB, zzxiv. 1, ed. Muller. 
Porphyry in Eusebius, Chronicon^ ed. Schoene, i. 255. Justin, xzxvL 1 : 
JvdaeoB quoque^ qui in Macedonico imperio sub Demetrio patre amds se in 
libertatem vindicaverant, gubegit. — The words of Josephus, KahtTn li xttt t^p 
arf^etpinf rnt xoXf«ff, are understood by many {e.g. Winer, B WB. i. 65, 
Anm. ; Gratz, Geschichte derJuden, iii., 4 Aufl. p. 76 f.), not of the destruc- 
tion of the whole wall, but only that of the coping, in which case the 
description of Josephus is divergent from that of Diodorus and Porphyry. 
But such an interpretation is not necessary. At least, according to 
Diodorus and Porphyry, the wall itself was thrown dowiL Among the 
later services performed by John Hyrcanus, 1 Mace. xvi. 23 gives 
prominence to his rebuilding of the walls. — Hyrcanus is said to have 
obtained the sum demanded by Antiochus by extracting three thousand 
talents from the sepulchre of David. So says Josephus, Antiq. vii. 15. 3, 
whereas in Antiq, xiiL 8. 4 he merely says that Hyrcanus applied the 
money thus taken to the payment of his soldiers. Compare on tht 
sepulchre of David, Neh. iii, 16 ; Josephus, Antiq. xvL 7. 1 ; Acts iL 
29. According to Neh. iii. 16, 16, it lay in the south of the city, not far 
from Siloah. 
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In a decree of the Boman senate, which Josephns com- 
municates in Antiq. xiiL 9. 2, it is assumed that a King 
Antiochus had taken from the Jews in war, Joppa, Gazara, 
and other towns (iroXefi&v eKafiey ^Avrlo^o^), on account of 
which a Jewish embassy had gone to Bome with the prayer 
that the senate should order Antiochus to restore these towns. 
This Antiochus can have been no other than Antiochus VII. 
Sidetes, for under no earlier Antiochus were the Jews in 
possession of the towns of Joppa and Gazara, and of the 
later kings there was none able to usurp any authority worth 
mentioning over the Jews. Evidently Antiochus, as is 
indeed in itself most probable, had in that war, before 
advancing to the siege of the capital, seized upon and taken 
from the Jews Joppa, Gazara, and the other towns that had 
been conquered by them. But then it is hardly credible that 
of his own accord, by a peaceful treaty, he would have left 
the Jews in possession of these cities, and only have imposed 
on them a tribute for the holding of them. The mild con- 
I ditions are to be accounted for rather by the interference of 
Vthe Bomans. The senate certainly did not at first, in the 
decree referred to, formally accede to the prayer of the Jews, 
but rather put off any final decision. It appears, however, 
that very soon afterwards a second Jewish embassy went to 
Bome, which did secure the result desired. In a subsequent 
passage, Antiq. xiv. 10. 22, a decree of the Boman senate is 
given by Josephus, erroneously inserted in a decree of the 
Pergamenes, which evidently refers to the matters now under 
discussion. In consequence of an embassy sent by Hyrcanus, 
a command is issued to King Antiochus that he must 
restore all the cities taken by him from the Jews, and in 
particular that he must withdraw the garrison from Joppa (r^y 
iv ^limri Be ^povpkv iKJSaKetv). The king is there indeed 
called "Antiochus, son of Antiochus," instead of "son of 
Demetrius," but he can scarcely be any other than Antiochus 
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Sidetes. For if the Jews, since the conclasion of peace with 
him, obtained possession again of Joppa by the payment of 
tribute, it can scarcely be supposed that any of the weak 
successors of Sidetes could have again placed a garrison there. 
In any case, the Jews would have had no occasion to call in 
the help of the Bomans against such an adversary. It may 
therefore be conjectured that the decree of senate in question 
preceded the conclusion of peace with Antiochus Sidetes, and 
was pre-eminently the means of securing for the Jews such 
mild and favourable conditions.^ — If these combinations are 
correct, we must assume that the war continued for more 
than a year. 

The conflicts which took place during those first years of 
Hyrcanus, gave new proofs that the small Jewish state could 
maintain its freedom from Syrian suzerainty only so long as the 
Syrian empire was internally weak. Before the first vigorous 
onslaught of Antiochus, the freedom that had previously been 

' In the above the results are related which Mendelssohn has reached 
in his investigations (Ritschl's Acta societatis phUologae lApsUnsig; t v. 
1876, pp. 123-158. It was previously published separately : Mendels- 
sohn, De unaJti constUtis Romanorum ab Josefpho Antiq. xiii. 9. 2, iiv. 10. 
22, relatis commentatio, Leipzig 1874). Compare in addition the recension 
by Gutschmid in the Literatur Centralblatt, 1874, No. 38, and the criticism 
in the 71ieoL Literaturzeitung, 1876, 392 f. — Gutschmid understands by 
"Antiochus, son of Antiochus," Antiochus IX. Cyzicenos, son of Antio- 
chus VII., although in other respects he agrees with Mendelssohn, that 
the conquest of Joppa and Gazara was accomplished by. Antiochus VII. 
But this combination falls through for this, besides other reasons, that 
in the second Senatsconsult it is distinctly presupposed that the con- 
queror and he who was to restore to them what he had taken {Antiq. xiv. 
10. 22 : Koil if T/ ofxxo ei(pti>.iTo »xnuy\ was one and the same person. 
Owing to the carelessness with which these documents, and especially the 
names in them, have been drawn up, the appearance of a clerical error, 
such as ^Amtojcov for AnfinrpioVf would present very little diflSculty, 
indeed much less than others that have actually been found. Compare 
against Gutschmid, Mendelssohn in Rhein. Museurrij 1875, p. 118 f. — For 
proposed emendation of the names in Antiq, xiii. 9. 2, compare also 
Mommsen's Bemerkungen zum SenatsconsuU von Adramyttiurriy Epkemeria 
epigr, iv. 217. 
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won by Simon was i^in lost. Hyrcanns' dependence on 
Antiochas VII. also obliged him to take the field with the 
Syrian monarch against the Parthians in ac. 129. Bat he 
was not involved in the disaster that overtook Antiochus.* 

The death of Antiochus in the Parthian campaign, in B.c. 
128, was for Hyrcanns a favourable occurrence.^ His place 
upon the Syrian throne was taken by the weak Demetrius II., 
who had previously been released from imprisonment by the 
Parthiana^^ He was immediately involved in a civil war, 
which obliged him to seek to win the favour of the Jews. 

Hyrcanus as soon as possible turned to account the altered 
circumstances. Without troubling himself about Demetrius, 
he began to seize upon considerable districts in the neigh- 
bourhood of Judea, to the east, to the north, and to the south. 
'First of all he marched into the land east of the Jordan, and 
conquered Medaba after a six months' siege.^^ Then he 
turned to the north, took Shechem and Mount Gerizira, sub- 

* Joscphus, Antiq. xiii. 8. 4, with reference to Nicolaus Damascenus. 

• On the campaign and death of Antiochus, compare Justin, xxxviii. 
10, xxxix. r; Diodorus, xxxiv. 16-17, ed. Mtiller ; Livy, Epit, 69; 
Appian, Syr. 68 ; Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 8. 4 ; Porphyry in Eusebius, 
Chronicony ed. Schoene, i. 255. In regard to the chronology, see above, 
pp. 177-178. 

^^ On Demetrius II. ooni])are Justin, xxxvi. I : DemetriuSj et ipse 
rerum succesm corruptusy vitiis adnUsctntiae in segnitiam labitur tantumque 
amtemptum apud omnes inertiae, quarUum odium ex superbia pater hatmerat, 
conUrctxit. — On the other hand, Justin, xxxix. 1, speaks also of a superbia 
regis, quae conversatione Partkicae crudelitatis intolerabUis facta erat, — On 
the doings and fortunes of Demetrius during his imprisonment, as well as 
his final liberation, see Justin, xxxvi. 1, xxxviii. d~10 ; Appian, Syr, 67, 
68 ; Josephus, Antiq, xiii. 8. 4 ; Porphyry in Eusebius, Chronicon, ed. 
Schoene, i. 256. 

1^ Medaba is a well-known town on the east side of the Jordan, south 
of Heshbon, and its name and ruins are preserved to this day. It is the 
Old Testament fcOn^, Num. xxi. 30 ; Josh. xiii. 9, 16 ; Isa. xv. 2 : 

1 Chron. xix. 7. Compare 1 Mace. ix. 36 ; Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 1. 2, 
xiii. 15. 4, xiv. 1. 4 ; Ptolemy, v. 17. 6, viii, 20. 20 ; Stephen of Byzan- 
tium on the name ; Mishna, Mikwaoth vii. 1 ; Eusebius, Onomasticonj ed. 
Lagarde, p. 279.— Rcland, Palestina, p. 893. Seetzen, Reisen durch Syrien^ 
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dued the Samaritans, and destroyed their temple. Finally, 
he went south, took the Idumean cities Adora and Marissa, 
and compelled the Idumeans to submit to circumcision, and 
to receive the Jewish law." The policy of conquest, which 
had been already inaugurated by Jonathan and Simon, was 
carried out vigorously by Hyrcanus. The purely worldly 
character of his policy, however, is shown conspicuously in 
this, that first among the Jewish princes he no longer con- 
ducted the war by means of Jewish soldiers, but called in the 
aid of foreign mercenaries.** 

This independent procedure on the part of Hyrcanus was 
possible only on account of the internal weakness of the Syrian 
empire. Demetrius II., after his restoration to the throne, 
was again guilty of the folly of waging war with Ptolemy 
VTI. Physcon, king of Egypt. The Egyptian monarch there- 
fore set up over against Demetrius a pretender to the throne, 
in the person of a young Egyptian, whom he gave out to 
be an adopted son of Antiochus Sidetes, wlio was, however, 
according to others, a son of Alexander Balas.*^ This pre- 
tender was named Alexander, and was surnamed by the 
Syrians Zabinas, i,e. " the purchased." " Conquered by this 

i. 407 f., iv. 223. Hitter, Erdkunds, xv. 2. 1181-1186 (Engl. tranaL iii. 
73). Winer, jK WB, sub voce, Baedeker-Socin, PalMina, p. 318. 

1' JosephuB, Antiq, xiii. 9. 1 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 2. 6 ; compare 
Antiq. xv. 7. 9. — ^Adora is the modem Dura, west of Hebron, see Robin- 
son, BibL Researches in Palestine^ yoL iii. 2-6 ; Gu^rin, Jud^ iii. 363 sqq. 
On Marissa, see above, page 221 (on 1 Mace. v. 66). — In consequence of 
^^e Judaizing by John Hyrcanus, the Idumeans came by and by to regard 
^roemselves as Jews (Wars oftheJews^ iv. 4. 4). The Jewish aristocracy 
would only have them treated as iifiuovleuoiy and so considered even the 
Idumean Herod as not equal to them in birth {Antiq. xiv. 16. 2 : 'H/p«^ 
• • . thtOTfi rt Srrt x»\ ^ Ilov fAut^ rovrioriif i/Aiiovhui^). 

1* Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 8. 4. 

1* The former according to Justin, xxxix. 1 ; the latter according to 
Porphyry in Eusebius, Chronicony ed. Schoene, i. 257 sq. 

** Porphyry in Eusebius, Ghronicon, ed. Schoene, i. 258, correctly 
explains the surname Zabinas (M^^DT in £zra x. 48) by dyopumg. — The 
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Alexander at Damascus, Demetrius was obliged, to retire to 
Ptolemais, and to take ship from thence to Tyre, where as 
soon as he landed he was murdered, in b.g. 125 or 124.^^ 

Alexander Zabinas, however, had on his part to contest 
the sovereignty with the son of Demetrius, Antiochus YIII. 
Grypos. So he was not forced by necessity to live in peace 
and friendship with Hyrcanus.^' 

After some years, somewhere about b.c. 122, Alexander 
Zabinas was subdued by his opponent Antiochus YIII. 
Grypos conquered him, and had him executed ; while, accord- 
ing to others, he brought his own life to an end by poison. — 
There now followed a long period of quiet. For eight years 
Antiochus VIII. Grypos held undisputed sway in Syria.** 
Nevertheless even he made no attempt against Hyrcanus. 
He had no longer the ambition to restore to Syria its ancient 
dimensions. In B.C. 113 he was driven out by his cousin 
and step-brother, Antiochus IX. Cyzicenos, who ruled Syria 
for two years, and then, when Antiochus Grypos again 
secured possession of the greater part of Syria in b.c. Ill, 
he took up his residence in Coele-Syria, the part adjoining 
Palestine, and made it his headquarters.^* 

orthography vacillates between Zt^tvAg (Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 9. 3\ 
Zmfiifag (Diodonis^ ed. Mtiller, xxxiv. 22 ; Porphyry in EiisebiuB, le, ; 
inscription in Letronne, Recueil des inscriptums grecqttes et laUnes de 
VEgypUf ii. 61) ; Zabbinaeus in Justin, Prolog, xxxix. 

^* Josephus, Antiq, xiii. 9. 3 ; Justin, xxxix. 1 ; Porphyry in Eusebius, 
Chronicofij ed. Schoene, i. 257 sq. — On his death especially, Justin : Cum 
Tyrvm religione se templi defensurw pdisset^ navi egrediens praefedi jusau 
Mifer/iafw.— According to Appian, Syr, 68, his wife Cleopatra was theH 
instigator of the murder. Compare Livy, Epit. 60 : Motus quoque Syriae 
referuntWy in quibus Cleopatra Demetrium vvrum suum—inUremit, 

^' Josephus, Antiq, xxxiii. 9. 3: ^iXm# irottlrxt %^e 'tpKttvw rov 
d^tpitt. 

^^ Justin, xxxix. 2. 9 : Parta igitur regni aecuritate Grypus octo annis 
qwiettm et ipse habuit et regno praestitit. — In accordance with this, the 
description in Josephus, Antiq, xiii. 10. 1, is to be corrected. 

'* Porphyry in Eusebius, Ckronicon^ ed. Schoene, L 260; Josephus, 
Antiq, xiii. 10. 1 ; Justifi, xxxix. 2>3 ; Appian, Syr, 69. 
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Of Antiochus IX. Cyzicenos, who ruled in Coele- Syria 
from B.C. 113 to B.O. 95, Diodorus gives the following 
description:** "So soon as he attained the throne, Antiochus 
Cyzicenos gave way to drunkenness and shameful sensuality, 
and to habits most unbecoming in a king. He took great 
delight in theatrical displays and the performance of comedies, 
and generally in all sorts of showmen, and tried to learn 
their art He also zealously promoted the exhibition of 
marionettes, and sought to fabricate in silver and gold animals 
five ells long that would move of themselves, and other such 
arts. On the other hand, battering-rams and engines of war, 
which would have brought him great advantage and renown, 
he did not make. He also was passionately fond of adven- 
turous expeditions ; and often through the night, without the 
knowledge of his friends, accompanied only by two or three 
servants, he would go out into the country to hunt lions, 
panthers, and boars. In such escapades he often engaged to 
the extreme peril of his life in foolhardy encounters with wild 
beasts." 

We see here traditions of an earlier Antiochus IV. imitated 
again after a baser fashion. From such a ruler, who was 
taken up with such pursuits, Hyrcanus had nought to fear. 
And so it came about that from the death of Antiochus 
Sidetes, in B.c. 128, Judea had been able to keep itself 

^^ Diodorns, xxxiv. 34, ed. Muller: '0 ^Aprioxoi o Kv^tKntof dprme 

fAura l^etaihitaf dTikorptinttra. "E^c^ipt yoip fitfiotg x.etl vpohuxrciti »«Cf 
k»06>lCV itAvi roi; ^etvfcciTOxotoi:^ xul t» roinuif %iem^^tVfAetr» pc»»^a»ti» 
i^t7\.vnfAfi70. ^Kirtrihivvt 2f «»i vivpwrveurup xm h^ uvrov xunh ^^ 7r%rrt^ 
^ijC^ xetrupyvpa xal *»t»xP^* '^^^ rrtp» iphfiot* roi»vr» ^ii;i(ffy9/(taBr«c 
OifK fljci ^f iXcTcXcAiy ov^i opyatvw 'xrtiKtapKi/FrtxZ* KurxffKfvus, et k»1 2oS»9 
pttyei>ii/iif xal XJP***i d^toTioyovf kit 'jrupiiryjiTO. ^EviSovoiet $£ xmX lepig KVP^ysciug 
ecKaipove^ Kttl 7oXX»«if vvxrap 7<ei$pep retp ^i>.tt» ptrrei dvoiv i rpi»9 oixrri^ 
f^iu» ixl T^p x^pavj ixwiyti Xloyroe; xul ^eepieeXf/^ xetl ve dyp/wf, Tl»pm' 
fio^af 1$ ovfAV'KtMfAttos dKoyote ^uf/o/;, ToXX»x/f vK^fy tig roibs i^xcirws 
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absolutely independent of Syria. The taxes laid upon Judea 
by Antiochus Sidetes were not paid to any of the following 
kings. " Neither as their subject nor as their friend did he 
longer pay them any regard." ^ 

In the last years of his reign Hyrcanus undertook an 
expedition for the conquest of the neighbouring districts. 
After having previously subdued the borders of Shechem and 
Mount Gerizim, he now directed his attack against the city 
of Samaria, whose inhabitants had given him occasion to 
complain. He had them enclosed by a wall and a trench, 
and then transferred the conduct of the siege to his sons 
Antigonus and Aristobulus. The Samaritans in their straits 
called in the aid of Antiochus Cyzicenos, who went indeed 
very willingly, but was driven back by the Jews. So then 
a second time Antiochus sought to bring them help by 
means of Egyptian auxiliary troops, which Ptolemy Lathurus 
supplied, and by their help devastated the Jewish territory, 
without, however, securing any decided advantage. After 
sustaining great loss, Antiochus withdrew from the scene of 
conflict, leaving his generals, Callimander and Epicrates, to 
carry on the campaign to its close. ' Of these the one was 
defeated by the Jews and lost his life, while the other, 
Epicrates, also achieved nothing, but treacherously gave over 
Scythopolis to the Jews. Thus Samaria, after a year's siege, 
fell into the hands of the Jews, and was utterly razed to the 
ground.^^ — The Jewish legends relate that on the day of the 
decisive victory of Antigonus and Aristobulus over Antiochus 

-^ Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 10. 1 : oun u; p^ijxoo^ otT« «? ^/Xo; ctifTotg ovlh 
in T0tpt7xi9* 

*' Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 10. 2-3 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 2. 7. According 
to the statement of the Wars of the Jews, Scythopolis was not surrendered 
to the Jews by treachery, but was conquered by them. Compare on this 
important city, Div. 11. vol. i. p. 110. — The day of the conquest of Samaria 
was, according to MegUlath Taatdth, the 26th Marcheschwan, or November. 
See Qratz, iii., 4 Aufl. p. 566 ; Dcrcnbourg, Hutoire, p. 72 sq. The year 
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Cyzicenos, the occurrence was made known to Hyrcanus by 
a voice from heaven, while he was presenting a bumt-ofifering 
in the temple.^* 

What has now been told is all that is known to us as to 
the external events of what seems to have been the truly 
brilliant reign of Hyrcanus. The record is scanty enough* 
But even still more fragmentary is the reports which have 
come down to us regarding the internal affairs of that 
government. Something may first of all be gained from the 
inscriptions on the coins.^^ These, in common with the 
coins of the immediate successors of Hyrcanus, bear the 
inscription — 

DniiTn -»nm Vi^n pan pmn^ 
or: Dn^n\n -»nn trxi b^yn pan pmn* 

The reading of this last word is doubtful. Probably it is 
to be read : cheber hajjehudim ; and by cheber, which literally 
means fellowship, association, is to be understood, not the 
yepovala, but rather the assembly of the whole body of 

may be approximately fixed from this, that, on the one band, Antiocbus 
Cyzicenos was already in undisturbed possession of Coele-Syria, which 
began with b.g. Ill; and, on the other hand, Ptolemy Lathurus was still 
co-regent with his mother Cleopatra, which lasted till b.c. 107. The 
conquest of Samaria therefore falls between B.c. Ill and B.C. 107, probably 
not long before B.c. 107, for Cleopatra was so enraged at Ptolemy for 
affording assistance to Antiochus, that she had "almost already'' driven 
him out of the government. So Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 10. 2 : O7oy ovx«# 

2s Josephus, Antiq, xiii. 10. 3. The rabbinical passages in Derenbooig, 
p. 74 

** On the coins : De Saulcy, Recherches, 1854, pp. 96-102. Cavedoni, 
Bibl. Numismatikf ii. 13-18. Levy, Geschichte der jiid, Miifizen, pp. 46-53. 
Madden, History of Jewish Coinage, 1864, pp. 51-61. Reichardt in the 
Wiener Numismat. M<maJtskefUn, Bd. iiL 1867, pp. 103-108. De Saulcy, 
Numismatic Chronicley 1871, p. 236 sq. De Saulcy, Revue arMohgiqwe^ 
nouv. serie, xxiiL 1872, pp. 8-13. Merzbacher, Zeitschrift fur Numismatik^ 
iii. 1876, pp. 190-195. Madden, Coins of the Jews, 1881, pp. 74-81 (there 
the material is most fully given). 
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the people.** The inscription would therefore run thus: 
" Jochanan the high priest and the congregation of the 
Jews," or " Jochanan the high priest, head of the congrega- 
tion of the Jews." This official title shows us that John 
Hyrcanus regarded himself as in the full sense still high 
priest. As in the pre-Maccabean age, so also still the Jewish 
commonwealth was a government of priests, and the chief priest 
standing at its heafl was not an autocrat, but simply the chief 
of the congregation. The coins, at least those of the first order, 
were not only stamped in his name, but also in that of the con- 
gregation. On the other hand, it is a proof of the increasing 
prominence given to the possession of princely prerogatives, 
that John has had his name engraven on the coins. He 
is the first of the Jewish princes who did so. Then from 
the coins of the second order the name of '' the congrega- 
tion " disappears altogether, and instead thereof he is himself 

*^ The conjectures which have been made as to the meaning of nsn are 
in some cases of the most remarkable kind. Madden in Coins of the Jews^ 
p. 77, gives a summary of them. One renders nan, " doctor, scholar " 

(Reichardt), another makes it "friend" (de Saulcy, Recherches^ p. 84; 
Remu Num, 1864, p. 382, subsequently abandoned by him); others, 
ion, " general " (Ewald, GiiU. gel Anz, 1865, p. 643). Arnold in Herzog's 

RecU'Enqfclop, 1 Aufi. iv. 766, speaks of the word as having its signification 
first discovered by Ewald. On the coins with *i3n CTM"!} Ewald reads 
"lam BVn, and translates "commander-in-chief" (Odtt. gel Anz, 1862, p. 
844). — The inscription D^TinNT n3n 8WI shows that nan is necessarily a 
corporation, as Hyrcanus is described as its head. It is therefore to be 
read (as Hos. vi. 9 ; Prov. xxi. 9) nart} and it is extremely questionable 

whether an assembly in the more exact sense, therefore the Jewish senate, 
is meant (so Geiger, Urschrifi^ p. 121 f. ; Levy, Judische Miinzen, p. 50 ; 
Madden, History^ pp. 54-56 ; Coins of the JewSj p. 78 ; Derenhourg, 
Histoiref p. 83 ; Wellhausen, PharisUer, p. 28 f. ; De Saulcy, Melanges des 
I^wnismatique, ii. 1877, p. 86), or the Jewish people as a whole (so 
Cavedoni, BUd, NuTiUsTnatiky ii. 14 ; Hitzig, Geishichte, p. 473 ; Reuss, 
Geschichte der heil. Schr, A. T.^s, § 503 ; Merzhacher, Zeitsdmft fur Numis- 
matik, iii. 1876, pp. 190, 196 f.). The expression " congregation of the 
Jews," and their usage of the language, are decidedly in favour of the 
latter meaning. See Div. ii vol. ii. p. 55. 
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/.designated under his twofold title of rank as " High Priest/' 
/ and as " Chief of the Congregation of the Jews." 

In reference to the internal policy of Hyrcanus, during his 
thirty years' reign, one fact at least is well established, and 
that one of the greatest importance : his breaking away from 
the Pharisees, and attaching himself to the Sadducees. These 
two parties now appear for the first time imder those names 
upon the arena of history. Their beginnings lay far back ; 
their consolidation under those names seems to have been a 
consequence of the Maccabean movement.^ The Pharisees 
are nothing else but the party of strict zealots for the law : 
essentially the same circles as we meet with in the beginning 
of the Maccabean movement under the name of the Pious or 
"^ Chasidim. Diametrically opposed to them were those who in 
the most extreme fashion favoured everything Greek, who 
even went beyond the Hellenizing movement of Antiochus 
Epiphanes by opening the door to Hellenism, not only in 
the domain of social life, but also in that of religious worship. 

/"These extreme Grecianizers, who were found specially in the 

1 ranks of the higher priesthood, had been swept away before 
the blast of the Maccabean revolution. Ideas of this sort 
could no longer be allowed to find expression in the league 
of the Jewish commonwealth. But the foundations on which 
that type of thought had grown up had still continued to 
exist there. It was the essentially worldly spirit of the 
igher priesthood, opposed to any kind of religious enthusiasm. 

/ They wished to maintain their position on the basis of the 

r 

Mosaic law. But whatever therein transcended the mere 
letter, they rejected with a lofty assumption of superiority. 
They had far heartier interest in the affairs of this life 
than in those of the time to come. The spirit which among 
the higher priests was represented pre-eminently by "the 

>< Josephus tells the fitory first of all in connection with the times 
of Jonathan, Antiq, xiii. 5. 9. 
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BODS of Zadoc/' was now called that of the Zadocites or 
Sadducees.^ 

The Maccabees belonged properly neither to the Pharasaic 
nor to the Sadducean party. The zeal for the law, which 
had led them to take the sword in their hand, associated 
them indeed with the Ghasidim, who also at the outset 
took part in the war of independence. But soon the two 
went their several ways, and as time advanced they parted 
farther and farther from one another. The Ghasidim had no 
f interest in political supremacy and political freedom. With 
I the Maccabees this was the point of most vital importanca 
They did not indeed at a later period abandon their original 
aim, the preservation of the religion of their fathers. But 
as time wore on they became more and more deeply involved 
in other political schemes. In this way they were brought 
into closer relations with the Sadducees. As political up- 
starts, the Maccabees could not venture to ignore the influen- 
tial Sadducean nobility. And it may be taken for granted that 
in the yepovala of the Maccabean age, the Sadducean party was 
represented. — But in spite of all this, in religious sympathies 
the Maccabees originally stood far nearer to the Pharisees than 
to the Sadducees. They were the conservers of their fathers' 
faith and their fathers' law. It may be unhesitatingly stated, 
even in regard to Hyrcanus, that in the earlier years of his 
reign, in regard to the observance of the law, he held the 
doctrines of the Pharisees. T,ot it was his abandonment of 
the traditions of the Pharisees which formed the chief 
accusation brought against him by the stricter Jews.'^ 
r- The interests and activities of the Maccabees were thus 
I going forth in two different directions, the religious and the 

'^ See further details of the nature and origin of the Pharifiees and 
Sadducees in § 26, Div. ii. voL ii. pp. 1-46. 
^* Josephos says in regard thereto, Antiq. xiii. 10. 6 : fA»^nrii 'S oLvrw 
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political, and this explains to ns the change of front which 
took place during the course of Hyrcanus* reign. The more 
the political interests were brought into the foreground by 
him, the more were the religious interests put in abeyance. 
And just in proportion as this policy was carried out, 
Hyrcanus was obliged to withdraw from the Pharisees and 
associate himself with the Sadducees. Any close and hearty 
relationship with the Pharisees could not possibly continue 
r while he wrought out the devices of his purely worldly 
policy. Hence it was just what might have been expected, 
that he should openly break with the Pharisees and cast in 
his lot with the Sadducean party. 

The ostensible occasion of the breach between Hyrcanus 
and the Pharisees is described by Josephus and the Talmud 
in a similar manner as follows. Hyrcanus once made the 
request, when many Pharisees were with him at dinner, that 
if they observed him doing anything not according to the law^ 
they should call attention to it, and point out to him the 
right way. But all present were full of his praise. Only 
one, Eleasar, rose up and said : " Since thou desirest to know 
the truth, if thou wilt be righteous in earnest, lay down the 
high-priesthood and content thyself with the civil government 
of the people." And when Hyrcanus wished to know for 
what cause he should do so, Eleasar answered : " We have 
heard it from old men that thy mother had been a captive 
under the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes.'' But this statement 
was incorrect. On account of it Hyrcanus was incensed against 
him in the highest degree. When then Hyrcanus laid before 
the Pharisees the question as to the punishment which Eleasar 
deserved, they made answer, " stripes and bonds." Hyrcanus, 
who believed for such an offence nothing less than death was 
due, became now still more angry, and thought that Eleasar 
had given expression to a sentiment that was approved of by 
his party. Forthwith he separated himself entirely from the 
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Pharisees, forbade under penalties the observance of the laws 
ordained by them, and attached himself to the Sadducees.^ 

The story indeed, in its anecdotal form, bears on it the 
imprint of a thoroughly legendary character, and is even by 
Josephus given only as a tale derived from oral tradition. 
Nevertheless it may be accepted as a fact that Hyrcanus did 
turn away decidedly from the party of the Pharisees and 
abolished the Pharisaic ordinances. For it was a conscious 
reaction against the policy pursued from the time of H3n:canus, 
when Alexandra returned again to the observance of the 
Pharisaic institutions.* Two of the particular ordinances set 
aside by Hyrcanus are mentioned in the Mishna. But in 
view of the thoroughgoing opposition of Hyrcanus to every 
sort of Pharisaic ordinance, the cases referred to in the 
Mishna are spoken of as being only unimportant matters of 
detail^ 

** Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 10. 5-6. The rabbinical tradition is given in 
Gratz, iii., 4 Aufl. 684 ff. (note 11) ; Derenbourg, pp. 79, 80 ; Montet, Le 
premier coniiit entre Pharisiens et Saduc^ens d'apr^ trois documents 
orientaux [Josephus, Talmud, and Samaritan Chronicler Abulfath], in the 
Journal asiatiquey Vlllme sdrie, t ix. 1887, pp. 415-423. — On the fact 
itself, see Wellhausen, Die PhariaOer und SadducUer (1874), pp. 89-95. 

»o Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 16. 2. 

*^ Maaser scheni v. 16 = Sota ix. 10 : " Jochanan the high priest 
abolished the confession for the time of tithing. He also abolished the 
singing of the verse * Awake ' (Ps. xliv. 23), and the inflicting a wound on 
the sacrificial victim. Also down to his time on the days between the 
festival seasons was the hammer in use in Jerusalem. Finally, in his 
days men were not wont to ask about Demai, i.e. not to ask whether 
tithes had been paid on bought com.'' — On the meaning of this passage, 
which in part is very obscure, see the commentaries in Surenhusius* 
Mishna, i. 287 f , iii 296 flF. ; Herzfeld, Geschichte, iii, 249 ff. ; Deren- 
bourg, Histoire, p. 71. The translation here given follows that of Jost in 
his edition of the Mishna, and agrees with the explanations given in the 
Talmud ; but its correctness is very questionable. See especially Herzfeld. 
— For the confession at the tithing, see Deut xxvi. 12-16 ; JosephuSy 
Antiq. iv. 8. 22 ; Mishna, Maaser scheni v. 6-16 ; Hottinger, De dedmis 
Judaeorum (1713), pp. 204-227. It may also be mentioned that in Para 
iii 6, Jochanan is named as one of those high priests in whose time a red 
heifer was burnt, according to the law of Num. xix. 

DIV. I. VOL. J. T 
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On a review of Hyrcanus' government Josephns passes a 
favourable verdict upon him, saying that " he was esteemed 
of God worthy of the three privileges — ^the government of his 
nation, the dignity of the high-priesthood, and prophecy/' 
Upon the whole, the reign of Hyrcanus seems to the Jewish 
historian a pre-eminently happy one.** He is quite right, if 
political power is regarded as the measure of prosperity and 
success. After Hyrcanus' predecessors had already enlarged 
the Jewish territory to the sea-coast by the addition of Joppa 
and Gazara and other conquests in the west, Hyrcanus, by 
new conquests in the east, south, and north, and by making 
still more secure his independence of Syria, built up a Jewish 
state such as had not been from the time of the overthrow of 
the ten tribes, perhaps not even since the partition of the 
kingdom after the death of Solomon. 

Among the great sepulchral monuments in the neighbour- 
hood of Jerusalem, that of " the high priest John " is frequently 
referred to by Josephus in his Wars of the Jews^ 

•• Josephus, Antiq, xiii. 10. 7. 

" Josephus, Wars of the Jews, v. 6. 2, 7. 3, 9. 2, 11. 4 ; vi. 2. la 
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Sources. 

Josephns, Antiq. xiii. 11 ; Wars of (he Jetos^ i. 3. A summaiy from 

Joseplms in Zonaras, AnnaL v. 3. 
THe coins are most completely given by Madden, Coiru of the Jews (1881X 

pp. 81-33. 

Ltteratubb. 

£WALD, Hidory of Israel^ v. 385, 386. 

Stanley, Jetouh Church, voL iii. 370. 

Qbatz, Geschichie der Juden, iii., 4 Aufl. pp. 118-123. 

HiTZiG, Oeschichte dea VoUcet Israelj iL 473-475. 

John Hybcanus left five sons.^ But according to his will, 
the government was to pass to his wife,* while only the high- 
/ priesthood was to go to his eldest son Aristobulus. The 
/ young prince, however, was not satisfied with this arrange- 
! ment He put his mother in prison, where he allowed her to 
( die of hunger, and assumed the government himself. Also 
\ all his brothers^ with the exception of Antigonus, he oast into 
]prison. Only in the latter had he such confidence that he 
assigned to him a share in the management of the kingdom. 
But this very pre-eminence proved the occasion of disaster to 
Antigonus. It aroused the jealousy of many whose intrigues 
were at last successful in making Aristobulus the murderer of 
his favourite brother. It was represented to him that Anti- 
gonus was endeavouring to secure the supreme power to 

* Joeephos, Antiq, xiii. 10. 7. 

^ JosephoB, Antiq. xiii. 11. 1 : Uuinnit yap 'TpKUfo; rap o7u»» xvpietf 
xfltTAAf Tio/vi/. So, too, War8 of ihe Jews, L 3. 1. 

* Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 11. 1 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 3. 1. On the chrono- 
logy, see above, page 272. 

211 
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himself. Aristobulus in consequence became suspicious, and 
gave orders to his bodyguard, that if Antigonus should come 
to him armed, they should cut him down. At the same time 
he commanded his brother to come to him unarmed. But 
the enemies of Antigonus bribed the messengers, so that they 
should announce to him that Aristobulus desired him to 
obtain new weapons and new armour, and commanded him 
that he should come dad in armour in order that he might 
see his new equipment. Antigonus acted accordingly, and 
was cut down by the bodyguard when he, suspecting nothing, 
entered the citadeL After the deed was done, Aristobulus is 
said to have bitterly repented, and his sorrow seemed to have 
accelerated his death.^ 

The whole domestic tragedy, if it can be taken as historical, 
presents the character of Aristobulus in a very dark light. His 
whole concern was with the civil government All considera- 
tions of piety were sacrificed to that one end. In other direc- 
tions also Aristobulus was estranged still more completely than 
his father from the traditions of the Maccabees. The monarchi- 
cal selfish spirit led him to assume the title of king, which his 
successors maintained down to the time 6f Pompey.' The 
Greek culture, against the introduction of which the Macca« 
bees had first taken a stand, was directly favoured by him. 
Whether he assumed the title of ^iKeWriv is not with 
absolute certainty to be concluded from the words of Josephus.* 

* Josephus, Antiq, xiii. 11. 1-3 ; Wars of the Jem, L 3. 1-6. 

' JosephuB, Antiq. xiii. 11. 1 ; Wars of the Jews, L 3. 1. — Strabo, xvL 
2. 40, p. 762, teUs this of Alexander Jannaus, because he overlooked the 
short reign of Aristobulus. 

* JosepbuB, Antiq. xiii. 11. 3 : xpufAarivag fih ^iXiAXify. From the 
connection this ought probably not to be rendered **he called himself 
O/XfXXqjr," but " he conducted himself as a friend of the Qreek." The 
title 0/AixX}i» is borne, for example, by Arsaces YII. and other Parthian 
kings (Mionnet, Description de mddaUUs antiques^ v. 650 sqq.), by one 
Antiochus of Commagene (see above, page 184), a Nabatean Idng Aretas, 
see Appendix II. 
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As already his father Hyrcanus had given his sons purely 
Greek names (Aristobulus, Antigonus, Alexander), it may be 
taken for granted that he was inclined to those tendencies 
afterwards openly avowed by Aristobulus. 

On the coins Aristobulus has made use neither of his royal 
title nor of his Greek name. He calls himself on them, 
** Judas, high priest." For the coins with the inscription — 

belong, as Cavedoni was the first to point out, to one Aristo- 
bulus, whose Hebrew name was Judas/ — How thoroughly 
Aristobulus, notwithstanding his Greek leanings, still occupied 
the Jewish standpoint, is shown us by the most important 
occurrence which is recorded of his short reign : the conquest 
and Judaizing of the northern districts of Palestine. He 
undertook a military expedition against the Itureans, con- 
quered a large portion of their land, united that to Judea, and 
compelled the inhabitants to allow themselves to be circum- 
cised and to live according to the Jewish law.® The Itureans 
had their residence in Lebanon.* As Josephus does not say 
that Aristobulus subdued " the Itureans," but only that he 

^ Josephus, Antiq. xx. 10 : 'Iot/d« r^ xetl ^ hptaro^v'K^ KT^m&irrt. On the 
coins which de Saulcy originally ascribed to Judas Maccabaeus, see de 
Saulcy, Recherches, p. 84. Cavedoni, Bibl. Numismatikj iL 18 £. Levy, 
Gesch der jiid. Miinzen, pp. 53-65. Madden, History, pp. 61 - 63. 
Reichardt, Wiener Nurtmmat. Monatshefte, iii. 1867, p. 108 f. De 
Saulcy, Numismatic Chronicle, 1871, p. 238. Merzbacher, Zeitschrift fur 
Numismatikj iii. 1876, p. 196. Madden, Coins of the Jews, pp. 81-83. — The 
Greek coins ascribed by de Saulcy, Recherches, pp. 102-104, to Aristo- 
bulus, belong to Julia or Livia, widow of Augustus ; see Cavedoni, BibL 
NumismcUik, iL 19, 50 f. ; also in Grote's Miinzstudien, v. 19 £. 

^ Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 11. 3 : xoXc^ijaaBf ^Irovpuiet^ kuI toXX^v etvraw 
^^f X^P^s "^V 'loi'^flS'V ^p(yT*rviaeifi6t»os x.r.A. — Strabo, in the nauie of 
Timagenes, as reported by Josephus, l.c.j says : jc^petv rs yxp uvrotg 
vptyisxTiyTetTO xeil ro fibipog toD ruf ^Irovpetiap l^wovg ^xuaaetro x.r.X. 

® Strabo, pp. 763, 755, 756. Inscription of the time of Quirinius, 
Ephemeris epigraphica, iv. 638 {Ituraeos in lAbano monte). Compai'e also 
Appendix I. at the end of the second volume. 
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conquered a large portion of their country and judaized it ; 
and as Galilee had not hitherto belonged to the territory of 
the Jewish high priest, the conquests even of John Hyrcanus 
extending northwards only as far as Samaria and Scythopolis ^ 
and as, yet again, the population of Galilee had been up 
to that time more Gentile than Jewish, — the conjecture has 
good grounds that the portion conquered by Aristobulus was 
mainly Galilee, and that the actual judaizing of Galilee was 
first carried out by him.*® In any case, he extended the Jewish 
power farther northward, as Hyrcanus had toward the south. 
Aristobulus died of a painful disease after a reign of one 
year.** Seeing that the judgment passed upon him by Gentile 
historians is a favourable one,*' we cannot avoid entertaining 
the suspicion that the cruelties which he, the Sadducee and 
friend of the Greeks, is said to have inflicted upon his 
relatives, are calumnious inventions of the Pharisees. 

^^ The fact that the districts north and east of Qalilee were predomi- 
nantly Gentile down to the time of the Herodians is in favour of this view. 
They could not therefore have been previously judaized by Aristobulus. 
But then the portion judaized by Aristobulus could scarcely have been 
any other than Galilee itself. That Josephus does not give it the usual 
territorial designation of Qalilee, is explained by his making use of non- 
Jewish documents. — A more serious diflBculty is presented by the fact that 
John Hyrcanus had his son, Alexander Jannaus, brought up in Qalilee 
{Antiq. xiii. 12. 1). But perhaps it should be said in this case that 
Hyrcanus had his son, whom he wished to prevent from succeeding to the 
throne, brought up outside of the country. It is also possible that 
Hyrcanus had already taken possession of the southern parts of Galilee. 
Then what is told above would refer only to the northern division. The 
statement about Alexander's education in Qalilee is, owing to the connec- 
tion in which it occurs, open to considerable suspicion. 

^^ Josephus, Antiq, xiii. 11. 3 ; Wara of the JewSy i. 3. 6. 

^* Strabo in the name of Timagenes, according to Josephus, Antiq. xiiL 
11. 3 : ivtUKii Tt tyhrro ovrog 6 dit^p *»l iFoXKd rolg *lovh*ioti )Cpi^*i*f^S' 
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The coins are most completely collected in Madden, Coins of the Jew$ 

(1881), pp. 8a-9a 
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EwALD, History of Imtd, v. 386-392. 

Stanlby, Jewish Church, iii. (1877) 370, 386-388. 

Gratz, GeschichJte der Jvden, iii, 4 Aufl. pp. 123-136. 

HrrziG, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, ii pp. 476-488. 

Hamburger, RecU-Encydop, fur Bibel und Talmud, Abtb. ii pp. 43(M34, 

art ** Janai, Alexander." 
Mbkkb*8 BibekUlas, BL iv., special map of Judea and Phdnida in the Times 

of A lexander Janndus, 

When Aristobulas was dead, his widow Salome Alexandra 
released from prison the three brothers of Aristobulus, whom 
he had placed in confinement, and raised the eldest of them 
to the throne and the high-priesthood,^ while at the same 
time she gave him her hand in marriage.' 

Alexander Jannaus, B.c. 104-78,' was, during his reign of 

^ Josephus, Antiq. xiiL 12. 1 ; Wars of the Jews, i 4. L 

* This last statement is nowhere expressly made. But when Josephus 
names Salome Alexandra as the wife of Aristobulas (Antiq. xiii. 12. IX 
both which names are borne by the wife of Alexander Jannaus, the 
identity is placed almost beyond doubt. Ck)mpare Ewald, History of 
Israel, y. 386. Hitzig, iL 476. 

• On the chronology, see above, pp. 272, 273. 

295 
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twenty-six or twenty-seven years, almost constantly involved 
in foreign or in civil wars, which for the most part were pro- 
voked by his own wilfulness, and resulted by no means 
invariably in his favour. 

First of all he took the field against the citizens of 
Ptolemais,* besieged them, and surrounded the city. The 
inhabitants applied for help to the Egyptian prince Ptolemy 
Lathurus, who, driven from the throne by his mother Cleopatra, 
was then exercising rule in Cyprus. Ptolemy arrived with an 
army, and Alexander through fear of him raised the siege.* — 
He sought, however, by guile to get rid of Ptolemy, for he 
openly concluded peace and a friendly treaty with him, but 
secretly called his mother to his help against him. Ptolemy 
was at first disposed to enter into a mutual agreement. But 
when he heard that Alexander had secretly summoned his 
mother to his aid, he broke the truce and went forth with 
his army against Alexander. He conquered and plundered 
the city of Asochis in Galilee,*^ and thus put himself in 
position against Alexander at Asophon on the Jordan.^ Alex- 
ander had a standing army, fairly well equipped. That of 
Ptolemy was not nearly so well armed, but his soldiers were 
experienced, and had thorough confidence in the tactical skill 
of their general Philostephanus. The two armies now lay 
on either side of the river. The Egyptian troops began to 

^ On Ptolemais, the ancient Acco, one of the most important of the 
Phoenician coast towns in the immediate neighbourhood of Galilee, see 
Div. iL vol. i. pp. 90-96. 

* Josephus, Antiq, xiii. 12. 2-4 

* Asochis is often referred to by Josephus in his Xt/«, 41, 45, 68. It 
lay near Sepphoris (Antiq, xiiL 12. 5 : fAtxpiv AvaQtv ; Life^ 45 : voLpci ^i 
^i'x(paptTa» ti; * Aaax^^ KUTufixmrss), and on the plain {Lifiy 41, 45), and so 
undoubtedly in the modem valley eUBattdf. For conjectures about its 
situation, see Eobinson, Later BihL Researches in Palestine^ p. Ill ; also 
Biblical Researches^ iii. 201-204 Gudrin, GaliUe, i. 494r-497. Compare 
also Ritter, Erdkunde, svi. 760 ; Eaumer, PaUist, p. 121. 

7 ^Affo^ctVy not otherwise known. Perhaps the same as [^QV of Josh. 
xiiL 27. Compare Gratz, iii. 124 ; Hitzig, ii. 478. 
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cross. Alexander allowed them peacefully to accomplish this, 
because he hoped more completely to destroy them when 
once they had all come over. On both sides they fought 
bravely, and at first the army of Alexander gained some 
advantage But then the Egyptian general managed by a 
clever manoeuvre to cause a part of the Jewish army to 
retreat, and when once a part fled, the rest could no longer 
hold their ground. The whole Jewish army took to flight ; 
the Egyptians pursued them, continuing the massacre without 
intermission, " and slew them so long that their weapons of iron 
were blunted, and their hands quite tired with the slaughter." ^ 
The whole country now lay open before Ptolemy. But 
now Cleopatra sent an army to Palestine, in order to check 
in time the increasing power of her son. While this army 
operated in Palestine, Ptolemy succeeded in pressing forward 
into Egypt But he was driven out of it again and obliged 
to return to Gaza, and Cleopatra took possession of the whole 
of Palestine When she had the power in her hands, some 
of her counsellors advised her to unite the lajid of the Jews 
again with Egypt. But the representations of her Jewish 
general Ananias prevailed in getting their scheme set aside, and 
in inducing her rather to conclude a treaty with Alexander. 
Ptolemy could no longer maintain his position in the Jewish 
territory, and so he returned to Cyprus. Cleopatra also with- 

/ drew her army from Palestine, and Alexander was again ruler 

^of the country .• 

He was now in a position to make preparations for other 
conquests. He began these on the east of the Jordan, for he 
took Gadara^^ and the strong fortress of Amathus on the 

#99«y ; compare generally, Josephus, Ardiq, xiii. 12. 4-6. 

® Josephu8, Antiq^, xiii. 13. 1-3. 

^^ Gadara, which is well known from the Qospel history, lies south-east 
of the lake of Gennesareth, then an important Hellemstic city. See detaik 
in Div. iL voL L pp. 100-104. 
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Jordan.^^ The former he succeeded in taking only after a 
two months' siege. Then he turned his attention to the land 
of the Philistines, conquered Baphia, Anthedon, and imally 
the city of Gaza, so celebrated in days of old.^^ For a whole 
year Alexander lay before that city, and at last he obtained 
the mastery only through treachery, whereupon he plundered 
it and set it on fire/' 

The conquest of Getza must have taken place in B.a 96, 
for it was about the same time that Antiochus YIII. Grypos 
died." 

No sooner was peace secured with those outside of the 
nation than conflicts arose within. The incurable dissension 
of parties which had already cast its shadows over the reign 
of Hyrcanus, became productive of strife and turmoil during 
Alexander's reign, especially in matters of internal govern- 
ment. The rabbinical legends tell of disputes between the 
king and the chiefs of the schools of the Pharisees which 
were of a very harmless kind, childish wranglings rather than 
serious contendiugs. But their tales are so utterly worthless 
I from a historical point of view, that they can find a place 
here only as evidence of the peculiar lusts and equally 
peculiar morals of Talmudic Judaism. The hero of these 
tales is Simon ben Shetach, the celebrated Pharisee, reputed 
to be a brother of Alexander's wife Salome. Of his doings 

^^ Josephus, Antiq, xiii. 13. 3: ftiyiffrop tpvfAei tZ» vvip roy * Iop2«yi9» x«Ty- 
Knf^ivaif, afterwards the site of one of the five '* conventions " established 
by Gabinius {Aritiq. xiv. 5. 4 ; JVars of the Jews^ i. 8. 5). According to 
Eusebius, it lay twenty-one Boman miles south of Pella (Eusebius, Onomas- 

ticon, ed. Lagarde, p. 219 : Tiiytrut $f x.etl yvp 'AficctMg xm/aii h rvi Htpatlef 
Tii Kararipep^ HihJKatu ^tivruoa cnfAtioii «« tig poroif). This description corre- 
sponds to the situation of the present ruins of Amatha in the neighbour- 
hood of the Jordan, north of Jabbok. See generally : Ritter, Erdkundey 
XV. 2. 1031 f. Baumer, PaUUtina, p. 242. Kuhn, Die Mdtikht wnd 
hUrgerl. Veffaasung des rUmMchen ReichSy ii. 364 f. 

^' On Baphia, Anthedon, and Gaza, see Div. ii. vol. 1. pp. 66-74. 

IS Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 13. 3 ; ^Fars of the Jews^ L 4 2. 

^^ Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 13. 4. 
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at court the following are told." There came once 300 
Nazarites to Jerusalem in order to present there the prescribed 
sacrifices. Simon found ways and means to relieve them 
of the one-half of their burden. But with the other half 
he could not do so, and therefore he petitioned the king that 
he should bear the cost, pretending that he himself would 
bear the expense of the other half. The king agreed to this. 
But when he discovered that Simon had deceived him he was 
exceedingly angry, and Simon was obliged to go into hiding 
in order to escape his wrath. Some time thereafter Parthian 
ambassadors arrived at the king's court and wished to see the 
distinguished rabbis. The king turned to the queen, who 
knew Simon's place of concealment, and urged her to induce 
her brothers to bring him forth. The queen obtained from 
him a promise that no injury would be done the high priest, 
and then urged him to come. No sooner was the agreement 
come to than Simon entered in and seated himself between 
the king and the queen, whereupon the following conversation 
took place between him and the king. The king : " Where- 
fore didst thou flee ? " Simon : " Because I heard that my 
lord and king was angry with me." The king : " And why 
didst thou deceive me ? " Simon : " I did not deceive thee. 
Thou didst give thy gold, and I my wisdom." The king : 
« But why didst thou not tell this to me ? " Simon : " If I 
had told thee, thou wouldest not have given it me." The 
king: "Wherefore hast thou taken thy place between the 
king and the queen?" Simon: "Because it is written in 
the book of Sirach, Exalt wisdom, and it will exalt thee among 
princes" (Sirach xi. 1). — Thereupon the king ordered to set 
wine before him, and called upon him to invoke the blessing 
at table. Simon began: "Thanks be unto God for the nourish- 
ment which Jannai and his companions have enjoyed." "Thou 

^* See Derenbourg, pp. 96-98, especially upon Bereschith rahla, c 91. 
Compare also Gratz, iii., 4 Aufl. pp. 127, 703 f. (note 13). 
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dost ever continae stiff-necked," said the king ; ^ I have never 
before in any grace at table heard the name of JannaL" 
^ Could I say/' retorted Simon, *' we thank Thee for that which 
we have eaten, when I as yet have received nothing ? " The 
king then gave orders that they should set food before Simon ; 
and when he had partaken of it, he said : " Thanks be unto 
God for that which we have eaten.** 

/ The real conflicts between Alexander on the one hand, and 
the Pharisees and those of the people who sympathized with 
them on the other, were of an entirely different and wholly 
tragic character. The deeper foundations of this strife lay in 
the general course of development taken by the internal affairs 
of the nation since the establishment of the Asmonean 
4 ff dynasty. Among the people the Pharisees gained power and 
^ influence more and more. The policy of the Asmoneans 
separated them always farther and farther from the popular 
movements, and brought them at last into direct antagonism 
with the nationalist party. It could only be with deep- 
seated resentment that pious Jews could look on and see a 
wild warrior like Alexander Jannaus discharging the duties 
of high priest in the holy place, certainly not with the con- 
scientious and painstaking observance of the ordinances 
regarded by the Pharisees as divine. Even while he was 
discharging his priestly office it is said that for the first time 
they broke out in open rebellion. During the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, when every one taking part in it was required to 
<»rry a palm branch (W7 <f>olvi^ and a citron fruit Q^^^ 
xlrpiov) as a festal emblem, Alexander was once, as he 
stood beside the altar about to offer sacrifice, pelted by the 
assembled people with the citrons. At the same time they 
insulted him by calling out that he was the son of a prisoner 
of war, and was unworthy of the office of sacrificing priest 
Alexander was not the man to bear this quietly. He 
called in the aid of his mercenaries, and 600 Jews were 
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massacred.^* The bitterness of feeling created thereby among 
the people was so great, that only a favourable opportunity 
was waited for in order to break off the hated yoke. 

By his love of war Alexander was soon again involved in 
further complications. He went forth against the Arab 
tribes which dwelt east of the Jordan, and of these he made 
the Moabites and Gileadites tributary. But Amathus, which 
had once previously been conquered but never very securely 
held, was now utterly destroyed. He then began hostilities 

^ against the Arabian king Obedas ; but during the conflict 
with him in the neighbourhood of Gadara/^ Alexander fell 
into an ambuscade, in which he was so sore pressed that he 
narrowly escaped with his bare life. He went as a fugitive 
to Jerusalem. But there a poor reception awaited him. The 
Pharisees took advantage of the moment of Alexander's 
political weakness to break down his power and influence 
at home. There was a general rebellion against him, and 

I Alexander had for six full years to fight against his own 

.people with mercenary troops. No less than 50,000 Jews 

[are said to have perished during this period in these civil 

conflicts. When Alexander's power had been established he 

.held out the hand of peace. But the Pharisees wished to 

Itum the state of aSairs to account so as to secure a victory 

to their party. When therefore Alexander inquired what 

they wanted from him, and under what conditions they would 

1* Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 13. 6 ; Wars of ike Jews, L 4. 3. — In the 
Talmud {Sukka 485) it is related that once a Sadducee poured out the 
usual libation of water, not on the altar, but on the earth, on account of 
which the people pelted him with citrons. Alexander's name is not 
mentioned. Possibly he is intended. But " the narrative of Josephus 
is not improved by inserting its Talmudic re-echo as giving the motive 
for the action of the people" (Wellhausen, Phariader wnd SadducUer, 
p. 96). So Gratz, iii., 4 Aufl. pp. 128 f., 704 f. (note 13). Derenbourg, 
p. 98 sq. note. 

^' So Josephus, ArUiq, xiiL 13. 6. According to the Wars of the JewSy 
L 4 4, it was at Gaulana, the ancient }^^a, east of the lake of Gennesareth, 
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agree to maintain the peace and yield obedience, they said 
that they wanted only his death. At the same time they 
called to their aid Demetrius III. Eucarus, a son of 
Antiochus Grypos, and at that time governor of a portion 
of Syria/® — somewhere about B.C. 88.^' 

Demetrius arrived with an army. The Jewish national 
party united themselves with him at Shechem. Alexander 
was completely beaten, lost all his mercenary troops, and was 
obliged to flee to the mountains."^ But now it seemed as if 
among many of the Jews who now attached themselves to 
Demetrius, the national feeling had again wakened up. They 
would rather, in a free Jewish state, be subject to an Asmo- 
nean prince than be incorporated into the empire of a Seleucid 
ruler. Six thousand Jews went over to Alexander, and 
Demetrius was in consequence under the necessity of with- 
drawing again into his own land. The rest of the Jews who 
still continued in revolt had no other object than to get rid 
of Alexander. But they were by him defeated in many 
battles, and many of them were slain. The leaders of the 
rebellion at last fled to Bethome or Besemelis, where '^ 
they were besieged by Alexander. After the overthrow of 
the city, Alexander carried them as prisoners to Jerusalem, 
and there within the city, at least according to the account 
of Josephus, while he along with his .mistresses gave himself 

^^ Josephus, Antiq, xiiL 13. 6 ; Wars of the Jevx, L 4 3-4. 

10 More than six years after the conquest of Qaza, B.C. 96, i,e. after B.a 
90, but before B.c. 86, for there is a coin of Antiochus XII., who first 
became ruler after the overthrow of Demetrius III. Eucarus, with 
the date Seleucid year 227, or B.c. 86-85 (Imhoof - Blumer, Monnaies 
grecquMy 1883, p. 437); compare generally on the chronology, above, 
p. 183. 

*® Josephus, Antiq, xiii. 14 1-2 ; Wars of the Jews^ i. 4 4-5. 

'1 The former according to Aidiq, xiii. 14 2 ; the latter according to 
Wars of the JewSj i. 4 6. Neither of the two is capable of demonstration. 
For all manner of conjectures, see Ewald, History of Israel, v. 390 ; Qratz, 
iiL 131 ; HiUig, ii. 482. 
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up to debauchery, he had somewhere about 800 of the 
prisoners crucified in his own presence, and while they 
were yet alive caused their wives and children to be slain 
before their eyes. His opponents in Jerusalem were by these 
atrocities so paralysed with terror, that they fled during the 
night to the number of 8000, and during his lifetime kept 
away from the land of Judea.^ 

From this time forward Alexander, throughout his whole 
reign, enjoyed peace at home. It was not so in the matter 
of his relations with those outside. 

The empire of the Seleucidae then, indeed, lay in its death- 
throes. Its last convulsions, however, were the occasion of 
again putting Judea into, commotion. Antiochus XII., the 
youngest of the five sons of Antiochus Grypos, was at this 
time at war with his brother Philip and the king of the 
Arabians. When once he resolved to take his way to Arabia 
through Judea, Alexander Jannaus endeavoured to prevent 
that by constructing a great wall and trench from Joppa to 
Capharsaba, and fortifying Joppa with a wooden tower. But 
Antiochus laid everything low with fire, and made his way 
through it all.** 

When Antiochus met his death in battle against the king 
of the Arabians, and that monarch, whose name was Aretas, 
extended Ms rule to Damascus, he became from this time 
forth the most powerful and the most dangerous neighbour of 
the Jews. On the south and the east Palestine was bounded 
by districts which lay under the dominion of the Arabs. 
Very soon Alexander Jannaus also began to have experience 
of their power. He was obliged by an attack of Aretas to 
retreat to Adida, within the boundaries of Judea, where he 

** Josephus, Antiq, xiii. 14 2 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 4 5-6. 

*• Josephus, ArUiq, xiii. 16. 1 ; Wars of the Jews, i 4 7. — Capharsaba 
^(K3D *^fi3), now called Kefr Saba, north-east of Joppa, was afterwards 
called Antipatris. See Div. iL vol. i. p. 130. 
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suffered a rather serious defeat^ and could only by making 
concessions purchase the withdrawal of the Arabian king.*^ 

More fortunate were the results of the campaigns which 
Alexander Jannaus during the next three years, b.c. 84—81, 
carried on in the country east of the Jordan, in order to 
extend bis power in that direction. He conquered Pella, 
Dium, Gerasa, then advanced again northwajrd and took 
Gaulana, Seleucia, and at last the strong fortress of Gamala. 
When, after these exploits, he returned to Jerusalem, he was 
then received by the people in peace.** 

Not long after this, as the result of a drunken debauch, he 
became sick, and this sickness continued throughout the last 
three years of his life, Ra 81—78. He did not, however, 
abandon his military expeditions until at last, amid the 
tumult of war, during the siege of the fortress Sc^aba he 
Euccumbed to his sickness and exertions in B.C. 78.^ His 

•* Josephus, Antiq. xiiL 16. 2 ; Wars of the JewSy L 4. 8. — On Adida, see 
above, p. 262, and 1 Mace zii. 38. It lay east of Lydda, and commanded 
the road from Joppa to Jerusalem. On Aretas and the Arabian kings 
generally, see Appendix II. at close of the second volume. 

** Josephus, Antiq, xiii. 16. 3 ; Wars of the JewSy 1. 4. 8. — ^The places 
named all lie east of the Jordan. On Pella, Dium, and Gerasa, see Div. iu 
voL i. pp. 113-119 ; Josephus in the Wars of the Jews names only Pella 
and Gerasa, in the Antiquities only Dium and Essa, the latter certainly a 
corruption of the text for Gerasa, since the facts given in reference to both 
places are clearly identical — Gaulana is the ancient fAh ^^^ ^f the 

Lake of Gennesareth, from which the province of Gaulanitis takes its name 
(Deut iv. 43 ; Josh. xx. 8, xxi. 27 ; 1 Chron. vi. 66). It was even in the 
days of Eusebius a large village {Onomasticon, ed. Lagarde, p. 242 : k»1 »v9 
r«vA«}j> xaXiiTcn jUi/ah finytarn h tii Barapttie/^), But its situation is nc 
longer discoverable. — Seleucia is also often referred to by Josephus in the 
history of the Jewish war {Wars of the Jetos, ii. 20. 8, iv. i. 1 ; Life^ 37). 
According to the Wars of the JewSj iv. 1. 1, it lay on the Lake Seme- 
chonitis, or Lake Merom, therefore in the extreme north of Palestine. — 
On Gamala, the conquest of which by Vespasian is related in detail by 
Josephus in Wars of the Jews^ iv. 1, see § 20. 

'« Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 16. 6; Wars of the JewSy L 4. 8.— Ragaba lay, 
according to Josephus, in the district of Gerasa, |y toi; Tspetanpup opoigy 
therefore east of the Jordan. It can be identified with 3jn in Perea,. 
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body was brought to Jerusalein, where he was buried with 
great pomp.*' 

Of the coins issued by him, those are of special interest 
which bear the inscription in two languages — 

'ffyon truw || BAsiAEns aaesanapot. 

They were known even to the earlier numismatists ; but 
first de Saulcy stated the correct and now generally accepted 
view regarding them, that the Hebrew inscription supplies us 
with the Hebrew name of Alexander.** Jannai is therefore 
a contraction for Jonathan, not, as was formerly supposed, for 
Jochanan.*' But if undoubtedly Alexander's name was 
Jonathan, then the coins of the high priest are to be ascribed 
to him which bear the inscription 

Dn^^^ nnm bn^n jnan jnain^ (or jn^O- 

These high-priestly coins are of the same type as the coins 

mentioned in the Mishna, Menachoth viii. 3, which produced valuable 
oil ; but can scarcely be the same as '£^y«, fifteen Roman miles west of 
-Gerasa (Eusebius, OnoTiiasUcon^ ed. Lagarde, p. 216X as Baumer thinks 
{Pal&d. p. 255)^ for the latter must have been long in the power ot 
Alexander Jannaus. Compare generally, Bitter, Erdkundey xv. 2. 1041 f. 

'' Josephus, Antiq. xiiL 16. 1. The monument to Alexander is referred 
to by Josephus in Wars of the Jews, v. 7. 3. 

'* See on the coins of Alexander Jannaus generally, Eckhel, « Dodr. 
Num, Vet, iii. 477-480. Mionnet, Description des nMaiUes antiques^ v. 
562 sq. ; SuppL viii. 378. De Saulcy, Reeherches sur la NufnismaJtiqus 
judaique, pp. 85-93, 105 sq. (he ascribes the coins of the high priest 
Jonathan to Jonathan the Maccabee). Cavedoni in Qrote's MiLnzstudieUy 
V. 20 f. Reichardt, Wiener Numismai, Monatskefte, iii. 1867, pp. 109-111. 
De Saulcy, Numismatic Chronicle^ 1871, p. 238 sq. Madden, Numismatic 
CkronicUy 1874, 306-308. Merzbacher, Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik, iii. 
1 876, pp. 197-201 and 201-206 (see below, note 30). Madden, C(nns of 
tlie Jews, pp. 83-90. Stickel, Zeitschrift des deutschen Faltist, Ver. vii. 1884, 
p. 212. 

*» Compare Ewald, Gott gel Anz, 1865, p. 650; History of Israel, v. 386. 
Levy, X). 115. Derenbourg, p. 95, note. Madden, Coiiis of the Jews, p. 85, 
note. 

DIV. I. VOL. L U 
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of John Hyrcanus and Aristobulus. The bilingaal royal coins 
are a novelty introduced by Alexander.** 

By the conquests of Alexander the boundaries of the 
Jewish state had now been extended far beyond the limits 
reached by John Hyrcanus. In the south, the Idumeans had 
been subdued and judaized. In the north, Alexander's 
dominion reached as far as Seleucia on the Lake Merom. 
The sea-coast, on which Joppa had been the first conquest 
of the Maccabees, was all now completely under Jewish rule. 
With the single exception of Ascalon, which had been able 
to maintain its independence, all the coast towns were con- 
quered by Alexander, from the borders of Egypt as far as 
CarmeL^ But also the country east of the Jordan, from the 
Lake Merom to the Dead Sea, was wholly under his sway ; 
among them a number of the more important towns, which 
had previously been centres of Greek culture, such as Hippos, 
Gadara, Fella, Dium, and others.^ 

** Of the high-prieet coins with the name in its contracted form, )ro% 
many are copied in the royal coins of Alexander. Merzbacher therefore 
ascribes all with the designation ]ro^ to Alexander's successor Hyrcanus XL 
But much as this hypothesis was favoured by an examination of the coins, 
it must still be left undecided, since it cannot be proved that Hyrcanus XL 
had the name of Jonathan. 

*^ Josephus, AfUiq, xiiL 15. 4, expressly mentions as then in the poses- 
sion of the Jews : Rhinocorura, south of Raphia on the Egyptian coast, 
Raphia, Gaza, Anthedon, Azotus, Jamnia, Joppa, ApoUonia, Straton's 
Tower ; see Div. ii. voL i. pp. 66-87. But Dora also must have belonged 
to the domain of Alexander ; for Straton's Tower and Dora had previously 
belonged to a tyrant Zoilus, who had been subdued by Alexander (ArUiq, 
xiii. 12. 2 and 4). On the other hand, it is not by accident that Ascalon 
is wanting. It was from B.0. 104 an independent city, as the era used by 
it and the acknowledgment of its freedom by the Romans prove ; see 
Div. iL voL i p. 74 

** Josephus, in ArUiq. xiiL 15. 4^ gives a summary sketch of the extent 
of the Jewish territory at the death of Alexander. Compare in addition, 
Tuch, Qfiaedumes de Flavii Josephi librU hidoriciiy Lips. 1859, pp. 12-19. 
See also for further particulars the list of places taken by the Arabs in 
Antiq. xiv. 1. 4^ Jwl — ^A similar sketch, according to a document inde 
pendent of Josephus, is given by the Byzantine chronicler Syncellua, ed. 
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This work of conquest, however, proved at the same time 
a work of destruction. It did not lead, as once the conquests 
of Alexander the Great had done, to the furtherance, but to the 
extinction of Greek culture. For in this respect Alexander 
Jannaus was still always a Jew, who subjected the conquered 
territories, as far as they went, to Jewish modes of thought 
and manners. If the cities in question would not consent to 
this, they were laid waste.** Such was the fate that befell 
the great and hitherto prosperous coast towns, and the Hellen- 
istic cities on the east of the Jordan. The Bomans, Pompey 
and Gabinius, were the first to rebuild again those ruins, and 
reawaken in them a new prosperity. 

Dindorf, i. 558 sq. On the value of this report, see Gelzer, Julius 
Africanusj Bd. i (1880) pp. 256-268. Syncellus refers first of all to 
Julius Africanus, but he again to an older Jewish document, probably the 
work of Justus of Tiberias (see above, p. 68). He names several cities 
which are omitted by Josephus, e.g. Abila, Hippos, Philoteria. The men- 
tion of Philoteria is specially important^ hecause the place bearing that 
name is quite unknown in later times. According to Polyhius, v. 70, it 
was in the time of Antiochus the Qreat one of the most important cities on 
the lake of Gennesareth (^ Bi ^Aot8^/« Ktircti vetp ttin^w r%¥ "KlfAvmit^ itg fp 
6 KdKovfAtjfOi ^l^photping voretfU; tlv^oKXaif je.T.A.). Only once again do we 
meet with the name in Stephen of Byzantium {tvrt Kal KutKvn 2vpiag 
^ihnripetj &i Xipeti %» iy^^ xp^ptxap ; on Charax, see Milller, Fragm. 
Hid, Qraec iii 636 sqq.). Compare also above, p. 196. — ^An outline map 
of the Jewish territory of the time of Alexander Jannaus is given in 
Menke's BibelatlaSy Sheet iv. 

^ This is expressly stated in regard at least to Pella, AnHq. xiiL 15. 4 : 
T»VTHif df tutrio*ayl/»9j ovx v'JCOvxfifAfPup rap tpotxovirrap ilf rd vanrpta rap 
^lovTictitip t^ (Atret^ei'KiaBett, — The fact that such destruction was executed 
is told in regard to many other cities, or it may be deduced from this, 
that Pompey and Gabinius had them built again {Antiq. xiv. 4. ^ y. 3 ; 
WarB ofihs Jews, i. 7. 7, 8. 4 See especially, ArUiq, xiv. 5. 8 : re^ iroXtts 
xoXvy x^opQP ipipiovg ytpoftipag). 
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Sources. 

Josephns, Anttq. xiii. 16 ; Wars of the Jews, L 6. Sammarj in Zonaraa, 

AnnaL v. 5. 
Rabbinical traditions in Derenbonrg, pp. 102-112. 
The coins in Madden, Coins of the Jews (1881^ p. 91 eq. 

LlTERATURX. 

JoH. MuLLEB (praeside G. G. Zeltner), De Alexandra Judaeorum regina 

tanquam specimine sapientis ex hoc gente foeminae. Altdorffi 1711. 
EwALD, History of Israel, v. 392-394 
Gbatz, Geschichte der Jvden, iiL, 4 Aufl. pp. 136-160. 
HiTZiQ, Geschichte der VoUces Israel, ii. 488-490. 
Wellhausen, Die PharisOer und Saddu^cder (1874^ pp. 97-99. 

According to the latest expression .of Alexander's will, the 

succession of the throne went to his widow Alexandra, who 

/ again nominated her eldest son Hyrcanus high priest^ 

\ Alexandra, or, as her Hebrew name runs, Salome, B.c. 78-69, 

was in all respects the direct antithesis of her husband.' 

* Joscphus, Antiq. xvi. 1-2 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 6. 1. — Only a couple 
of coins of Alexandra's are known, bearing the inscription BA2IAI2. 
AAE9ANA. See de Saulcy, Recherches, p. 106. Cavedoni, Bibl. Numis- 
matik, ii. 23. Levy, Geschichte derjiid, Miinzen, p. 61. Madden, History of 
Jewish Coinage, pp. 70-72. Reichardt, Wiener Numismat, Monatshefte, iii. 
1867, p. Ill f. Madden, Numismatic Chronicle, 1874, 308-310. Merz- 
baclier, Zcitschrift fUr NumisTnatik, iii. 1876, 201. Madden, Coins of the 
Jews, p. 91 sq. 

* On the chronology, see above, p. 272. — On the Hebrew name, sec 

especially Derenbourg, p. 102, for the rabbinical tradition. In Eusebius, 

Chronicon ad annum Abr, 1941, she is called Alexandra quae et Scdina. In 

accordance with this see the Armenian translation and Jerome ; see 

Eusebius, Chronicon, ed. Schoene, ii. 134, 135. So, too, the imitators and 

continuators of Eusebius, Chronicon paschale, ed. Dindorf, i. 351 (*^f£~ 

tot 
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While he hated the Pharisees, and was hated by them, she 
befriended them, and committed to them the helm of govern- 
ment. While he was a despot of the real Oriental type, she 
was a God-fearing ruler, according to the very ideal of the 
Pharisees. Her rule, measured by the Pharisaic standard, was 
faultless. 

Alexander, upon his deathbed, is said to have advised his 
wife to make peace with the Pharisees.* This may be true, or 
it may not ; this at least is a fact, that Alexandra, from the 
beginning of her reign, took her stand unhesitatingly on the 
side of the Pharisees, lent an ear to their demands and wishes, 
and in particular gave legal sanction again to all the Pharisaic 
ordinances abolished since the time of John Hyrcanus. 
\ During these years the Pharisees were the real rulers in the 
land. " She had indeed the name of regent, but the Phari- 
sees had the authority; for it was they who restored such as 
were banished, and set such as were prisoners at liberty, and 
to say all at once, they differed in nothing from lords." * To 
this period of Pharisaic reaction we may also assign a series 

avhpeti r%i ^ti'kipai), Syncellus, ed. Dindorf, i. 559 (^»'ki»a ii k»\ 
'AX«J»v5^«). Accordingly, in Eusebiua, Chronicon, ed. Schoene, i. 130, 
instead of the 2««x/y« of the common text» we should read, not 2«xx/y«, 
with Gutschmid, but 2«x/»«. Compare also Jerome, comment, on Daniel 
ix. 24 sqq. (Opp. ed. Vallarsi, v. 687) : Alexandra quae et Salina vocahatur. 
Jerome there translates Eusebius, Demonstr. evangel, viii. 2 ; but just where 
these words occur our Greek text is defective. — Josephus calls her only 
Alexandra. See further, above, p. 295. 

* Josephus, Antiq. xjii. 15. 6. — According to the Talmud, Sola 226, in 
Derenbourg, p. 101, he is said to have given this advice : " Fear neither 
the Pharisees nor their opponents, but fear the hypocrites who pretend to 
be Pharisees, whose deeds are those of Zimri, and who claim a reward like 
that of Phinehas." 

^ Josephus, Antiq, xiii. 16. 2 : IlAvrat role ^etptacttoig iTtrpi'xru x-o/i/v, 
ot; Ketl TO vh^Soi ixfXfvaa '3rtt$upx^*i't x,»l tf ri Zi xal rait pofictfituv 
TpxetifOi vivdipos etvri^i KUTthvaty ay fiaivsyKetw o/ ^ctptvettot 
Ktird r^y xetrp^ety fcetpi^Offiyy rovro v»7^ty oLvoKetTiarinau To 
/My ouy SybfAob r^g fiact'httets ttxJ^y ainiy r^v di ^vyetfAiy o/ ^otptaetioi' Ketl yap 
(pvyuiuf ovTOi Ketrnyov x»l ZiaficSnecf eXi/ov, xetl Ka^eixet^ ovliy ^tajroruy 
Zti^ipoy. Compare also Wars of the Jews, i. 5. 2. 
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of triumplis of the Pharisees, of which a report is given in 
the rabbinical traditions. But the authentic accounts which 
are given of these in the Festival-Calendar {McgHlath Taanith, 
i,e. the list of the joyous days of thanksgiving on which fisist- 
ing was not to be practised) are so brief and enigmatical, that 
they afford no satisfactory historical basis. And the quite 
modern Hebrew commentary thereon gives purely worthless 
fancies.' Also the statement of the Mishna, that Simon ben 
Shetach had once caused eighty women to be hanged in 
Ascalon, cannot be used for this reason, that that celebrated 
rabbi had no connection with Ascalon.* Historical informa- 
tion is therefore wholly to be derived from Josephus. And the 
picture of this queen with which he presents us, in respect of 
vividness leaves nothing to be desired. The Pharisees, con- 
scious of their power, went so far as to cause the execution of 
the former counsellors of King Alexander who had advised him 
to massacre the 800 rebels. This despotic proceeding did 
not involve in ruin the aristocracy of Jerusalem. An embassy 
representing them, including Alexandra's own son Aristobulus, 
approached the queen, and besought her to put a stop to the 
scheme of the Pharisees ; and the queen was obliged, whether 
she wished it or not, to consent thereto.^ 

In her foreign policy Alexandra showed circumspection 
and energy.* There are, however, no very important political 

' On MegtUath TaanUhf see above, p. 163. — ^The passages in MegilUUh 
Taanith that here claim attention are § 1, 2, 10, 19, 24 In addition, 
Bee Gratz, Oeschichte der Juden^ Bd. iiL, 4 Aufl. pp. 567-572 (note 1). 
Derenbourg, p. 102 sq. For criticism, consult Wellhausen, Die PhariiHer 
und die SaddixUer, pp. 56-63. 

* M. Sanhedrin vL 4. — Derenbourg, at p. 69, refers this to Simon the 
Maccabee ; but there is opposition thereto. On p. 106 he attributes it to 
Simon ben Shetach. Compare also Jost, GesckuMe da Judenthume, i. 242. 
Qratz, Geschichte der JiAden^ iii. 146 f. — Ascalon did not indeed belong to 
the Jewish territory. See above, p. 306. 

7 Josephus, ArUiq. xiiL 16. 2-3 ; Ware of Vie JewSy L 5. 3. 

* Josephus, Antiq. xiii 16. 2 and 6 ; Wars of the Jews^ i. 5. 2. 
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events to be recorded during her reign. The most important 
was a military expedition of her son Aristobulus against 
Damascus, which, however, ended without result* The Syrian 
empire was then in the hands of the Armenian king Tigranes. 
He assumed a threatening attitude toward the end of the 
reign of Alexandra. The danger, however, that thus hung 
over Judea was arrested, partly by Alexandra purchasing 
peace by bestowing rich presents, partly and mainly by the 
Eomans having just then made a descent under Lucullus upon 
the empire of Tigranes, which obliged him to abandon his 
plans in regard to Judea."^® 

Upon the whole, Alexandra's reign was looked upon by the 
people as one of prosperity. There was peace abroad as well 
as at home. The Pharisees were satisfied ; and since they had 
the people at their bidding, all expressed themselves in favour 
of the God-fearing queen. In the Pharisaic tradition the 
days of Alexandra are naturally represented as a golden age, 
in which even the soil of the land, as if blessed on account 
of the piety of the queen, enjoyed a truly miraculous fraitful- 
ness. "Under Simon ben Shetach and Queen Salome rain 
fell on the eve of the Sabbath, so that the corns of wheat 
were as large as kidneys, the barley corns as large as olives, 
and the lentils like golden denarii ; the scribes gathered such 
corns, and preserved specimens of them in order to show 
future generations what sin entails." ^^ 

But the Pharisees were not yet so exclusively in possession 
•of power that the queen, without risk, could depend upon 
their support alone. The influence of the Sadducean nobles 
was not altogether broken. And the discontent of this circle 
was all the more considerable, from the fact that at its head 
stood Alexandra's own son Aristobulus. * The queen must 

* Josephus, AnUq. xiii. 16. 3 ; Wars of the JewSj i. 6. 3. 
^® JosephaSy Antiq. xiiL 16. 4 ; Wars of the Jews^ i. 5. 3. 
^^ TaanM 23a, in Derenbourg, p. 111. 
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herself have felt, toward the close of her life, on what a 
shifting foundation she had built. When, in her seventy- 
third year, she fell sick of a serious complaint, and intended 
to bestow the succession to the throne upon her elder son 
Hyrcanus, Aristobulus thought that the time had now arrived 
for unfurling the standard of revolt He succeeded in getting 
the strongest fortresses into his possession. As the number 
of his adherents rapidly grew, the elders of the people ^* and 
Hyrcanus became sorely distressed, and made representations 
to the queen that it was necessary to adopt measures i^ainst 
him. The queen granted the necessary authority for this,, 
but died even before the war broke out, in RO. 69.^* 

^' rajt ' lovZettuv ol Tptofivrfpoi, 

1* Josepbus, Antiq. xiii. 16. 6-6 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 6. 4 — The death 
of Alexandra occurred in the iirst half of the year B.c. 69. — Compare 
above, p. 272. 
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Sources. 

« 

Josephns, Antiq, xiv. 1-4 ; Wars of the Jews, L 6. 7. Zonaraa, AnnaL v. 

5-6, a summary from Josephus. 
Babbinical traditions in Derenbourg, pp. 112-118. 

Lttebatubb. 

EwALD, History of Israel, v. 394r-399. 
Gratz, Geschickte der Juden, iii., 4 Aufl. pp. 151-165. 
Hrrzio, Oeschichte der VoUces Israel, ii. 490-500. 

Menke's BibelatlaSy Sheet iv., special map of " Judea and Phoenicia accord- 
ing to the Arrangements of Pompej and Gabinias." 
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The star of the Asmoneans was now hasting to its setting. 
After Alexandra's death a war immediately broke out between 
the brothers Aristobulus IL and Hyrcanus IL, which, after a 
I few years, ended in the Eomans taking from the Jews that 
freedom which they had wrested from the Syrians. Alexandra 
had died just at the critical moment when the idea had taken 
possession of her son Aristobulus to grasp for himself the 
government by force. Her legitimate successor was her 
eldest ^ son Hyrcanus, who had been already, during the reign 
of his mother, invested with the office of high priest He also 
began to exercise civil government. But his brother Aristo- 
bulus was by no means disposed to acquiesce in his plans. 
He advanced against Hyrcanus with an army. Near Jericho 
r they engaged in a battle, in which many of the soldiers of 
\ Hyrcanus went over to Aristobulus, and thus secured for him 
the victory. Hyrcanus fled to the citadel of Jerusalem, but 

1 Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 16. 2, xiv. 1. 3, 3. 2. 

S18 • 
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was obliged there to surrender to Aristobiilus. A truce was 
now concluded between the two brothers, according to the 
terms of which Hyrcanus, who undoubtedly was a weak and 
indolent character, was to renounce the royal and high-priestly 
rank, and to resign both to his brother Aristobulus. In 
return, he was to be left in the undisturbed enjoyment of his 
revenues.* 

By all this the state of affairs had been by no means im- 
proved. For now the Idumean Antipater or Antipas, the 
father of him who was afterwards King Herod, joined in the 
1 game.* His father, who was also called Antipater, had by 

^ Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 1. 2 ; Wars of the Jews, L 6. 1. — According to 
Antiq. xv, 6. 4, the reign of Hyrcanus lasted for three months. — ^Gratz, iiL 
154 ; Holtzmann, Geschichte des VoJkes Israel, ii. 212 ; and Derenbourg, p. 
113, are wrong in assuming that Hyrcanus retained the rank of high 
priest That this was not the case follows from Ardiq. xiv. 1. 2 («ei/roj> 2f 
^vi» »vpetyfA6»6is)y and is expressly stated in Antiq, xv. 3. 1 and xx. 10. 

^ In regard to the descent of the family, the most contradictory reports 
have come down to us. According to Nicolas of Damascus in Joscphusy 
Antiq. xiv. 1. 3, Antipater is said to be a descendant of the first Jews who 
returned from Babylon. Since this statement is in contradiction to all 
other early documents, Josephus is certainly right in treating it as a piece 
of flattery to Herod on the part of Nicolas of Damascus (^c. .* roLVTA li "kiyu 
xetpt^ofAtpos'Hpaifi). According to Josephus, Antipater was an Idumean 
of an honourable family (Wars of the Jews, i. 6. 2 : ytpo: 2' $jr ' iZovftctio:, 

Justin Martyr gives it as a report current among the Jews that he was 
an Ascalonite (Dialogue with Trypho, c. 52 : 'H^^^qv * AffxetKapiniP 
yiyo»i»at). And that statement also occurs in Julius Africanus in the 
more definite shape, that Antipater's father, Herod, had been a temple 
attendant of Apollo at Ascalon, and that Antipater, as a boy, had been 
carried off by the Idumeans when they robbed the temple of Apollo, and 
thus grew up among the Idumean robbers as one of themselves (Julius 
Africanus, Epist. ad Aristidem, in Eusebius' Hist. Eceles. L 7. 11 ; compare 
i. 6. 2-3 ; also in the Chronicle of Julius Africanus, cited by Syncellus, ed. 
Dindorf, i. 561). The following copy these stories from Julius Africanus : 
Eusebius, Chronicon, ed. Schoene, i. 130, ii. 134, 138 ; Chronicon jnischaU, 
ed. Dindorf, i. 351, 358 ; Sulpicius Severus, ii. 26 ; Epiphanius, Haer. 
XX. 1, and other Christian writers. Josephus and Julius Africanus are 
fundamentally agreed as to his Idumean extraction ; only that it was ac- 
cording to Josephus a distinguished one, according to Julius Africanus a 
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Alexander Jannaus been appointed governor, arparTno^, of 
Idumea, and his son had now, as it seems, stepped into his 
place. But the younger Antipater saw clearly that he could 
assert his position much better under the government of the 
weak and unmanly Hyrcanus, than under the warlike and 
active Aristobulus. He therefore set all plans in motion for 
overturning Aristobulus and restoring again Hyrcanus to the 
head of affairs. First of all, he managed to win to himself 
adherents from the most distinguished of the Jews, represent- 
ing to them that Aristobulus, against all right and fairplay, had 
seized upon the throne, while Hyrcanus was the legitimate ruler. 
Then he turned to Hyrcanus, made it appear to him that his 
life was in danger so long as Aristobulus held the reins of 
government, and that at once, for his own sake, he must seek 
his overthrow. The indolent and easy-minded Hyrcanus at 
first gave him no hearing. But at last Antipater's endeavours 
were successful He had also secured the confederacy of the 
Arabian prince Aretas, who promised that if Hyrcanus fled 
to him, he should receive him as a friend. Now at length 
Hyrcanus was induced to listen to the representations of 



mean one, — ^he distinctly emphasizes his poverty. Josephus caUs Anti- 
pater's father also Antipater ; Julius Africanus calls him Herod. In 
favour of his A^calon descent are certain allusions of Herod to that city ; 
see Div. iL voL i. p. 76. It is further well deserving remark that the names 
of Antipater and Herod were once to be met with in Ascalon. An 
Antipatros of Ascalon figures on a tombstone at Athens, Corpus Inscript 
Semit, t i. n. 116 ; a Herod of Ascalon on a tombstone at Puteoli, Corpus 
Inscript. Lai, t x. n. 1746. But for the rest^ the story told by Julius 
Africanus reveals such bitter hatred, that we can scarcely get rid of the 
suspicion of Jewish or Christian prejudice. As Julius Africanus refers 
in support of the story to the ovyytnls of Jesus Christ (Eusebius, Hist. 
EccUs. i. 7. 11 : rov you¥ OAtr^pog oi Kttrei oipKci avyytvug . . . TetpiZooetp 
xeil r»vT» ; compare i. 7. 14 : o/ Trpottpn/Aivot hcx-wrvifot x«Aoi/^fyo/ het rigi' 
'Fpof TO aetriptop yhog avv»(p%tet9\ it would seem to be derived &om a 
Christian source. Stark in his Gaza und die phiMsUUsche Kilste, p. 535 f., 
^nd Qelzer in his Julius AfricanuSy i. 258-261, strongly support its credi- 
bility. Compare also generally, Ewald, History oflsrasly y. 397 ; Keim in 
SchenkeFs BibelUxicon^ iii. 27. 
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Antipater. In company with him, he fled by night from 
Jerusalem, and betook himself to Petra, the capital of Aretas.^ 
To him he gave the promise that, after he had won again the 
sovereignty, he would restore to him the twelve cities which 
Alexander Jannaus had taken from the Arabians ; while Aretas, 
on the other hand, undertook to lend him his support in 
recovering the throne.* 

In fulfilment of this promise Aretas went forth against 
Aristobulus with an army, and conquered him in a battle. In 
'. consequence of this victory a great part of the army of Aristo- 
bulus went over to Hyrcanus, and indeed the people as a 
whole attached themselves to their old king. Only a few 
remained faithful to Aristobulus, so that he was obliged to 
/ withdraw to the temple mount, where he was besieged by 
^ Aretas and Hyrcanus. Of the period of this siege Josephus 
relates certain episodes which are highly characteristic of the 
Jewish piety of that time. On the side of Hyrcanus there 
was a certain Onias, who had attained unto a great reputation 
by having prayed to God for rain during a great drought, and 
having had his prayer immediately answered. They wished 
to make use of this man, or rather of the irresistible power of 
his prayers, to secure the destruction of the besieged. They 
conducted him into the camp, and insisted that he should 
solemnly invoke God's curse upon Aristobulus and his 
adherents. But instead of doing so, Onias went forth into 
the middle of the camp and said : '' God, the King of the 
whole world, since those that stand now with me are Thy 
people, and those that are besieged are also Thy priests, I 
beseech Thee that Thou wilt neither hearken to the prayers of 
those against these, nor bring to effect what these pray against 
those.'* But the people were so little in sympathy with this 

* On Petra as the capital of the Nabatean empire, see Appendix II. at 
the close of the second volume. 

* Josephus, Antiq, xiv. 1. 3-4 ; Wars of the JewSy i. 6. 2. 
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spirit of brotherly love in Onias that they immediately stoned 
him to death.^ In connection therewith Josephus relates also 
another incident which places the besiegers in a by no means 
favourable light The Passover festival came round/ at 
which the priests who were among the followers of Aristo- 
bulus wished at any cost to offer the appointed sacrifices. 
But they had no animals for sacrifice, and they knew of no 
other way of procuring such but by obtaining them for 
payment from the people of Hyrcanus. A thousand drachmas 
were demanded for the supply. The price was indeed prepos- 
terously extravagant Yet, notwithstanding, the besieged 
consented to the terms, and passed out the money through an 
opening in the walL The besiegers, however, after accepting 
of the money, still kept the animals to themselves. For this 
wickedness, as Josephus thinks, retribution soon came upon 
them. A violent storm burst forth which destroyed all the 
fruits of the field, so that the modikis of wheat cost eleven 
diuchmas.* 

While this was going on, Fompey had meanwhile begun 
his victorious campaign in Asia.' He had conquered Mithri- 
dates in B.C. 66, and had in the same year received the 
voluntary submission of Tigranes. While he himself now 
pressed on farther into Asia, he sent Scaurus to Syria in b.c. 

• Josephus, ArUiq. xiv. 2. 1. The story of the hearing of the prayer of 
Onias when he once prayed for rain is very vividly depicted in the 
Mishna, Taanith iii. 8. He is there called ^^}J^T\ ^i^n (Sn^ meaning 

properly the " circle diviner," because he prayed standing in a circle). 
Compare also Derenbourg, p. 112 sq. 

^ It must have been the Passover of the year B.C. 65, for immediately 
afterwards Scaurus arrived in Judea. 

^ Josephus, Antiq, ziv. 2. 2. — Compare the rabbinical traditions in 
Derenbourg, p. 113 sq. 

* On the war of Porapey in Asia, B.o. 66-62, compare Clinton, Farii 
Helleiiid, iii. 174-180 {ad ann. 66-62> E. W. Fischer, B&m, ZeiUafdn, 
pp. 212-220, 226 f. Mommsen, Rdmischt GesckithU^ 6 Aufl. iii 113-154. 
Peter, GackicfUe Bim's (2 Aufl.), ii 161-168. 
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65.^^ When that general arrived at Damascus he heard of 
the war between the brothers in Judea, and pushed forward 
without delay to see how he might turn to account this strife 
between the rival princes. He had scarcely reached Judea 
when ambassadors presented themselves before him, both from 
Aristobulus and from Hyrcanus. They both sought his 
favour and support Aristobulus offered him in return four 
hundred talents ; and Hyrcanus could not be behind, and so 
promised the same sum. But Scaurus trusted Aristobulus 
rather because he was in a better position to fulfil his engage* 
meut, and so decided to take his side. He ordered Aretas to 
withdraw if he did not wish to be declared an enemy of the 
Bomans. Aretas did not venture to show opposition. He 
therefore raised the siege, and thereupon Scaurus returned to 
Damascus. But Aristobulus pursued Aretas on his way 
homeward, and inflicted upon him a crushing defeat." 

But the Roman favour which Aristobulus had so exerted 

\ himself to secure, under the protection of which he believed 
himself to be safe, soon proved fatal to his wellbeing and 
that of his country. He himself left no stone unturned in 
order to win the goodwill of Pompey as well as of Scaurus. 
He sent Pompey a costly present, a skilfully wrought golden 
vine worth five hundred talents, which Strabo found still on 
view at Rome in the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus.^' But all 

( this could not save Aristobulus, whenever Pompey found it to 

10 Clinton, Fasti Hdleniei, iiL 345, note. 

11 Joeephus, Antiq, ziv. 2. 3 ; Wan of the Jewt^ L 6. 2-3. 

1' Joeephus, AjUiq. xiv. 3. 1. The words : rovro fiUptoi re IZpor iVro^v* 
jue/Mf» Kml if^ug difmKtlfittPov h '"Puf^fi «.r.x., are not the words of Joeephua, 
but belong to the quotation from Strabo, as the rest of the context shows* 
The Tslue of the vine is once again given which Josephus had himself 
stated before. Josephus might indeed himself have seen it on his first 
visit to Borne in a.d. 64 or 65. But in that case he would not have fidled 
to mention that this was before the great fire. For in A-D. 69 the Capitol 
was burnt down (Tacitus, Hitt. iiL 71-72 ; Suetoniusi VUeU. 16 ; Dio 
Cassius, Ixv. 17> 
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1 be for his advantage to withdraw his favour and take the side 
of Hyrcanu& In the spring of B.a 63, Fompey proceeded 
from his winter quarters into Syria,^ subdued the greater and 
smaller princes in the Lebanon,''* and advanced by way of 
Heliopolis and Chalcis upon Damascus/^ There he was met 
I at one and the same time by representatives of three Jewish 
^ parties. Not only did Aristobulus and Hyrcanus appear, but 
the Jewish people also sent an embassy. Hyrcanus com- 
plained that Aristobulus, in defiance of all law, had violently 
assumed the government; Aristobulus justified his conduct 
by pointing out the incapacity of Hyrcanus. But the people 
wished to have nothing to do with either, asked for the 
abolition of the monarchy and the restoration of the old 
theocratic constitution of the priests.^* Pompey heard them,, 
but cautiously deferred any decision, and declared that he 
would put all things in order when he had accomplished his 

** According to Dio Cassius, xxxvii 7, Pompey passed the winter in 
the town of Aspis, the situation of which is not knovm. 

^^a Among the suhdued princes, Josephus mentions in Antiq. xiv. 3. 2, 
a Jew, Silas, as tyrant of Lysias. Bacchius Judaeus is probahly another 
X>etty prince of similar kind, whose overthrow is commemorated on a 
medal of A. Plautius, edile in B.o. 54. See Heinach, Ades et conf^ences 
de la soci^ des itvdes juxvea, 1887, p. cxcvi. sq. ; Les Monnaies juiveSy p. 
28 sq. For the coins, see also Babelon, Monnaies de la r^publique nymaine^ 
t. ii. 1886, p. 324 sq. The theory of the Due de Luynes, that Bacchius is- 
the Hebrew name of Aristobulus II: {Retme numiamaiique^ 1858, p. 384X 
is absolutely impossible. Beinach thinks he might rather be identified 
with that Dionysius of Tripoli mentioned by Josephus in AiUiq. xiv. 3. 2. 

** Josephus, ArUiq, xiv. 3. 2. The order of march here given is an. 
absurdity. Pella is either an interpolation, as Hitzig, p. 496, thinks, or a 
textual error for Abila. Still it is to be noted that the golden vine of 
Aristobulus was first brought to Pompey in Damascus {AmJUq. xiv. 3. 1). 
Josephus indeed tells about it before he relates the previous march of 
Pompey by Heliopolis and Chalcis to Damascus, which would naturally 
make it seem as if Pompey had gone twice to Damascus, in B.o. 64 and 
B.c. 63. But evidently the affair is to explained thus : that Josephus 
derived the story of the golden vine from another source, and did not 
place it in quite the right setting in relation to the main narrative. 
Compare Niese, Hermes^ Bd. xL 1876, p. 471. 

^'^ Josephus, AifUiq, xiv. 3. 2. Diodorus, xL 2nd ed., Miiller. 
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contemplated expedition against the Nabateans. Till then 
all parties were to maintain the peace.^* 

Aristobulus, however, was by no means satisfied with this 
arrangement, and betrayed his discontent by suddenly quitting 
Dium, whither he had accompanied Pompey on his expedition 
against the Nabateans/' Pompey grew suspicious, postponed 
his campaign against the Nabateans, and marched immediately 
against Aristobulus. He passed by Pella and crossed the 
Jordan near Scythopolis, and at Corea entered the territory 
of Judea proper/* Thence he sent messengers to Alexan- 
drium, to which Aristobulus had fled, and ordered him to 
surrender the fortress. After long delay and manifold 
negotiations, Aristobulus did this, but at the same time went 
ix) Jerusalem in order that he might there prepare for 
resistance/' Pompey pursued him through Jericho, and soon 
appeared in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. But now 
Aristobulus lost heart. He betook himself to the camp of 
Pompey, gave him further presents, and promised to surrender 
to him the city if Pompey would suspend hostilities. Pompey 
was satisfied with this, and sent his general Gabinius to take 
possession of the city, while he retained Aristobulus in the 
camp. But Gabinius returned without having obtained his 
object, for the people in the city had shut the gates against 

^^ Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 3. 3. 

^' On the situation of Dium, see Div. ii. vol. i. p. 116. On the 
route of the march of Pompey generally, Menke's BibelatlaSy Sheet iv. 

1^ On the situation of Corea, see Gildemeister, Zeiischrift des deutkhen 
Paliidina- Vereins^ iv. 1881, p. 246 f. Also Qratz's criticism of this in 
MoTialschrift fur Geschichte und Wissenschaft des JudenthuTns, 1882, pp. 
34—17. Gildemeister rightly identifies it with the Karawa of to-day in 
Wadi Fariain the valley of the Jordan, scarcely two hours' journey north 
from Mount Sartaha. The neighbouring fortress of Alexandrium must 
therefore just have been Mount Sartaba. Pompey thus marched from 
Scythopolis, in the Jordan valley, directly south to Jericho. In this way 
the marking of the route of march in Menke's BibelaUas^ resting on the 
older hyx)othesi8, is to be vindicated as quite correct 

IB Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 3. 3-4 ; Wars of the Jews^ i. 6. 4-6. 
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him. Pompey was so enraged at this that he put Aristobulus 
in prison, and immediately advanced against the city.^ In 
Jerusalem opinions were now divided. The adherents of 
Aristobulus had no wish for peace, and resolved to defend 
themselves to the utmost. The adherents of Hyrcanus, on 
the other hand^ regarded Pompey as their confederate, and 
wished to open the gates to him. The latter were in the 
majority, and succeeded in carrying out their purpose. The 

(city was surrendered to Pompey, who sent in his legate Piso, 
and without drawing sword took possession of it. But the 
war faction gathered together on the temple mount and there 
prepared themselves for resistance.^ 

The temple mount was then, as afterwards, the strongest 
point in Jerusalem. It presented to the east and the south a 
sheer precipice. Also on the west it was separated from the 
city by a deep ravine. Only on the north was there a 
gradual slope; but even there approach was made almost 
impossible by the construction of strong fortifications. In 
this fortress, well-nigh impregnable, the adherents of Aristo- 
bulus had now taken refuge, and Pompey, whether he would 
or not, had to engage upon a regular siege. It was quite 
evident from the nature of the ground that the north side 
must be the point of attack. A rampart was thrown up, and 
on it were placed the great battering-rams and engines of war 
which they had brought with them from Tyre. For a long 
time the powerful walls withstood the shock of their blows. 
At length, after a three months' siege, a breach was made in 
the wall. A son of the dictator Sulla was the first to make 
way through it with his troops. Others quickly followed. 
Then began a frightful massacre. The priests, who were then 
engaged offering sacrifice, would not desist from the execution 

20 Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 4. 1 ; Wars of the Jews^ L 6. 6-7. 1. Pompey'B 
camp is also referred to in Wars of the Jews, v. 12. 2. 
'* Josephus, Antiq, xiv. 4. 2 ; Wars of the Jews, L 7. 2. 
DIV. I. VOL. I. X 
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of their office, and were hewn down at the altar. No less 
than 12,000 Jews are said to have lost their lives in this 
general butchery. It was towards the close of autumn of the 
year B.o. 63, under Cicero's consulship, according to Josephus 
on the very day of atonement, according to Dio Cassius on a 
Sabbath, that this holy city bowed its head before the Boman 
commander." 

Pompey himself forced his way into the Most Holy Place, 
into which only the feet of the high priest had ever before 
entered. But he left the treasures and precious things of 
the temple untouched, and also took care that the service 
of God should be continued without interruption. On the 
besieged he passed a severe sentence. Those who had 
promoted the war were beheaded ; the city and the country 

'" Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 4 2-4 ; Wars of the Jews, L 7. 3-5. Dio 
Cassius, xxxvii. 16. In general matters, also Strabo, xvi 2. 40, p. 762 sq. 
Livy, EpitoT/iej 102. Tacitus, Hist. v. 9. Appian, Syr. 60; Mithri- 
dates, 106. The day of atonement : rji r^s in9arti»s hf^htf, Antiq. xiv. 
4 3. The Sabbath : h rp rov HLpww ifciptf, Dio Cassius, xxxvii. 16L 
Compare Strabo, Lc. The day of atonement falls upon the 10th Tishri, 
or October. That Josephus means this by the term ''Fast day," is 
rendered quite certain when we consider the use of the word among the 
Jews. See Acts of Apostles, xxvii. 9. Josephus, Antiq. xvii. 6. 4. Philo, 
Vita Mosis, lib. ii. § 4 ; de victimis, § 3 ; (2e septenario, § 23 [the principal 
passage]; legat. ad Cajum^ § 39 (ed. Mangey, ii. 138, 239, 296, 691)l 
Mishna, Menachoth xi. fin. — The third month, npl r^/roy fi^ftiy Antiq. xiv. 
4 3, is not the third month of the year, either Jewish or Greek, but the 
third month of the siege, as Josephus expressly says, Wars of ^ Jews, i. 
7. 4 : rpir^ ydp ptnifl r^t r'o7\.topxi»g ; Wars of the Jews, v. 9. 4 : rptvi yoDir 
f^ncl croA/opxD^f ifTf ^ Herzfeld in Frankel's Monatschrift fiir Oeschichte und 
Wissenschaft des Judenthums, 1855, pp. 109-115, conjectures that the 
statement about the day of atonement rests on an error of Josephus, who 
found in his Gkntile documents that the conquest took place on a fast 
day, which, however, according to the intention of the original writer, 
did not mean the day of atonement^ but the Sabbath, according to a 
mistaken idea widely spread in the Oraeco-Roman world that the Jews 
fasted on the Sabbath. See, for example, Suetonius, Augustus, 76. This 
is at least possible ; and it has also a certain air of probability, from the 
fact that Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 4. 3, cites among his authorities Strab(^ 
who^ in his description of the world, xvL 2. 40, p. 763, says in regard to 
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were made tributary (t§ X^P9 '^^ ''"^*^ 'lepoadkvfioK^ Art- 
TaTT€* <f)6pop),^ The boundaries of the Jewish territories 
were greatly curtailed. All the coast towns from Baphia to 
Dora were taken from the Jews ; and also all non-Jewish 
towns on the east of the Jordan, such as Hippos, Gadara, 
Pella, Dium, and others ; also Scythopolis and Samaria, with 
the regions around them. All these towns were immediately 
put under the rule of the governor of the newly-formed 
Boman province of Syria.^ The contracted Jewish territory 
was given over to Hyrcanus II., who was recognised as high 
priest, without the title of king.** 

the conquest of Jerusalem : Kon^ifitro (scU, IIo.Mxii/o^) V S{ ^ti^t^ rupn^etg 
riif r^i ifnrrttats hf**P*9y ffifiKet dviijcovro 0/ 'lavhuhi vetpro^ ipyov. Here we 
have, in fact, the Sabbath fast day. The statement of Josephus may thus 
be quite satisfactorily explained. Bnt in any case it must be maintained 
that the conquest occurred late in autumn. For the long series of events 
which took place between the advance of Pompey in the spring of b.c. 63 
(Antiq. xiv. 3. 2) and the conquest of the city in the middle of spring, 
could not possibly have been accomplished within so short •& space of 
time. It is therefore plainly impossible that the conquest should have 
occurred in June, as Gratz, iii. 162, and Hitzig, ii. 498 f., suppose, and 
they have been led into this mistake in consequence of their erroneous 
interpretation of the phrase '* the third month." 

*• Josephus, Antiq, xiv. 4. 4 ; Wars of ihe JewSy i. 7. 6. — ^Compare Cicero, 
Pro FlaccOy 67 : Cn. Pompeius captis HierosolymU victor ex illo fano nihil 
attigit, 

** Compare on these cities and their condition imder the Romans, § 23, 
L Div. ii. vol. i. pp. 57-149. The list in Josephus, Antiq, xiv. 4 4 ; 
Wars of the Jews, i. 7. 7, is not complete. He mentions only the most 
important. Undoubtedly not only did all the coast towns lose their free- 
dom, but also all those towns on the east of the Jordan which afterwards 
formed the so-called Decapolis. For in almost all the towns of Decapolis 
coins have been found upon which the Pompeian era is used. Compare 
the works of Noris, BeUey, Eckhel, Mionnet, de Saulcy, referred to in 
Div. ii. vol. i. p. 57. Pompey was therefore the founder of Decapolis. 
All the towns belonging to it, aa well as Samaria and all the coast towns, 
owed to Pompey the restoration of their freedom as communes, of which 
they had previously been deprived by the Jews. 

*• Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 4. 4 ; Wars of the JewSy L 7. 6-7. Compare 
Aniiq<, XX. 10 : r$ BJ 'Tpxatyfi vakip rijjr dpx,itpt*9V¥iii» dvoZovf r^if fih rov 
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After Fompey had made these arrangements for the 
government of Palestine, he sent Scauras back as governor of 
Syria, while he himself hasted away again to Asia Minor, and 
first of all to Cilicia. He took Aristobulus along with him 
as a prisoner of war. He had with him also his two daughters 
and his sons Alexander and Antigonus, the former of whom 
contrived almost immediately to make his escape,** — ^When, 
in B.C. 61, Pompey celebrated his triumph in Bome with great 
magnificence and display, the Jewish priest-king, the descen- 
dant of the Maccabees, was made to march in front of the 
conqueror's chariot^ Besides Aristobulus and his family, 
Pompey also had with him a great number of Jewish prisoners, 
who, at a later period being set at liberty, formed the original 
stock of the Jewish community at Bome, which quickly rose 
to a position of importance.^ 

With the institutions of Pompey the freedom of the Jewish 
people, after having existed for scarcely eighty years, if we 
reckon it as beginning in B.G. 142, was completely over- 
thrown. Pompey, indeed, was acute enough to insist upon 
no essential change in the internal government of the country. 
He suffered the hierarchical constitution to remain intact, and 
gave the people as their high priest Hyrcanus IL, who was 
favoured by the Pharisees. But the independence of the 
nation was at an end, and the Jewish high priest was a vassal 
of the Bomans. This result, indeed, was inevitable from the 
moment the Bomans set foot in Syria. For their power was 
altogether of a different sort from that of the Seleucidae. 
And even the most powerful of the princes, and one most 
loved by the people, would have been utterly unable to with- 

S8 JosephuB, Antiq. xiy. 4. 5 ; Wan of the JewSy 1 7. 7. 

*^ Compare the description of the triumpli in Plutarch, Pom^tu, 46 ; 
Appian, Mithridates, 117. Appian conjectures wrongly that Aristobulus 
bad been put to death after the triumph, for this did not take place until 
B.a 49. See the following section. 

S8 Compare Philo, De legatume ad Cajvm, § 23 (ed. Mangey, ii. 668)l 
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stand the continued pressure of the superior forces of the 
Somans. But the work of conquest was made light to their 
Western assailants by the fact that the country was torn with 
internal strifes^ and that the contending parties were so blind 
to their own interests as to seek protection and help from the 
strangers. There was no longer any trace left of that spirit 
which had led the people on to victory a hundred years 
before. 



SECOND PERIOD. 

FEOM THE CONQUEST OF JERUSALEM BY POMPEY 

TO THE WAE OF HADEIAN. 



THE ROMAN-HERODIAN AGE^ B.C. 63-AD. 135. 

Palestine, if not immediately incorporated with the province 
of Syria, was at least placed under the supervision of the 
Eoman governor of Syria. Throughout this period, therefore, 
even more than throughout the previous period, its history 
became mixed up with that of Syria, and therefore here again 
we shall require to prefix a summary sketch or brief survey of 
the history of that country. 

SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF THE ROMAN PROVINCE OP 

SYRIA, B.C. eS-AD. 70. 

Sources. 
For the period of the Republic and the Civil Wars, B.a 65-30, the chief 
original sources are Josbphus, Dio Cassius, Appiak, Cioebo, and 
Plutarch. 

For the period of the Empire, B.c. 30-a.I). 70 : Josephus, Dio Cassius, 
Tacitus, and Suetonius. 

Literature. 

NoRiSi Cenotaphia Pisana Caii et Lucii Caesarum dissertatumibus illustrata.^ 
Venetiie 1681. — ^A list of the govemors of Syria from A.U. 707-822, or 
B.G. 47 to A.D. 69, is given in Dusertation iL c 16, pp. 267-335. 

^ The two Caesars are the sons of Agrippa and Julia, therefore grand- 
sons of Augustus. The elder, Caius, died in A.D. 4 ; the younger, Lucius, 
in A.D. 2. 
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ScHoPFLiK, Chranologia Romanorwn Stfriae prarfedorunif etc, in Cam- 

mentcUiones hittoricae et crUieae, Basileae 1741, pp. 465-497. — It treats 

of the whole period of Pompey down to the Jewish war of Vespasian 

and Titus. 
SA^XLEHB17TB, De vvJgaris aerae emendatione libri quatuor, Romae 1793, 

fol.— Sanclemente gives in lib. iii Z-4, pp. 330-349, a list of the 

governors of Syria fi-om M. Titius under Augustus to Cn. Piso under 

Tiberius. Consult especially lib. iv. 3-6, pp. 413-448, on Quirinius 

and his taxing. 
BoRGHESi, Sul preside della Siria al tempo delta morte di N. 8. Oewit Orido^ 

1847 ; reprinted in Oeuvres complies de BartoUymeo Bcrghesi^ vol. v. 

1869, pp. 79-94. 
ZcMPT, De Syria Bomanorum protnnda ah Caetare Augusto ad T, Ves- 

padanwrn^ in Comimtniaiionee epigraphicae^ Part iL 1864, pp. 71-150. 

Compare also, Zumpt, Das Geburitgahr Christij 1869, pp. 20-89. 
Geblagh, Die romischen Statthalter in Syrien und Judtia von 69 vor Ckristo 

bis 69 nach Christo. Berlin 1865. 
MoMMSEN, De P. Sulpicii Quirinii titulo Tiburtino, in Bes gestae divi 

Augusti, 2 Aufl. 1883, pp. 161-182. 
Marquabdt, Bihnische Staatsverwaltung, Bd. i., 2 Aufl. 1881, pp. 415-422, 

gives a short list of governors. 
K£:llner, Die romischen Statthalter von Syrien und Judda zur Zeit Christi 

und der Apostel {Zeitschrift fur kathoL Theologie, 1888, pp. 460-486). — 

Treats of the governors of Syria from b.c. 44 to the destruction of 

Jerusalem. 

On the organization and history of the province of Syria generally, see 
KuHN, Die stddtische und bUrgerliche Verfassung des rSm. Beichs, Bd. iL 
1865, pp. 161-201.— Marquardt, B&mische StaatsvervxiUungy i., 2 Aufl. 
pp. 392-430.— Mommsen, B&mische Oeschichiey Bd. v. 1885, pp. 446-552. 
Compare also, Bonnanu, De Syriae provincuu Bomanae partihus capita 
nonnuUa. Berol. 1865. 

On the constitution of the Roman provinces generally, see Rein, art. 
Provinda in Pauly's BealrEncycbp. vi. 142-155. — Kuhn, Die stUdtische 
und hiirgerlidie Verfassung des rthnischen Beichs his auf die Zeiten 
JtLstinianSy 2 Bde. 1864-1865. — Marquardt, B&nUsche StaaJtsverwaUung^ 
i., 2 Aufl. 1881, pp. 497-567. — Compare also Mommsen, B&mischei 
Staatsrecht, iii. 1 (1887), pp. 590-832. 

In connection with the Roman, Jewish, and New Testament history, the 
history of the province of Syria is treated of in the comprehensive 
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work of Lewin, Fasti Sacri, London 1865. It embraces the period 
from B.a 70 to ▲.d. 70. — In the Index also under Syria there is 
given a list of the governors. 
The Roman history generally is treated of in the form of chronological 
tables in : Clinton, Fadi HeUenidy vol. iii. ; Fasti Romania voL i. — 
K W. Fischer, Romische Zeittafeln von Roms Oriindung bis auf 
Augustui Tody Altona 1846. — Compare also the well-known works of 
Mommsen, Romische Geschichte, Bd. iii. (5 Aufl. 1869), from Sulla's 
death to the battle of Thapsus, b.o. 78-46. — Peter, OeschichU Roms^ 
Bd. ii., 2 Aufl. 1866, Bd. iii 1867, Bd. iii. 2, 1869, to the death of 
Marcus Aurelius in A.D. 180. — ^For the period of the Republic : 
Drumann, Oeschichte Roms in seinem Uebergange von der repttblik- 
anischen zur monarchischen Verfassung, oder FompeiuSy Cdsar, Cicero 
und ihre ZeUgenosseUy 6 Bde. 1834-1844. Ludwig Lange, R&mische 
AUerthiimery Bd. iii., 2 Aufl. 1876, treats of the transition from the 
republic to the monarchy. — For the period of the Empire : Hock, 
R&misdie Geschichte vom Verfall der Repvhlik bis zur Vollendung der 
Monarchic unter ConstarUiriy Bd. i. in 3 Abtheil. 1841-1850 ; reaches 
only to the death of Nero. Schiller, Geschichte der r&mischen Kaiser- 
zeit, Bd. i. in 2 Abtheil. 1883, down to Diocletian ; Bd. ii. 1887, down 
to Theodosias the Qreat. 

The Syrian history during this period falls naturally into 
two divisions, the one embracing the Period of the Republic,, 
the other the Period of the Empire. 



I. The Period of the Decay of the Republic, 

B.C. 65-30. 

1. Syria under the predominating InflueTice of Pompey, 

B.C. 65-48. 

M, Aemilivs Scaurus, B.C. 65, 62. 

Sent by Pompey, he arrived at Damascus in B.o. 65, .where 
previously LoUius and Metellus had been stationed (Josephus, 
Antiq. xiv. 2. 3 ; Wars of the Jews, I 6. 2 ; Clinton, Fasti 
ffellmici, iii. 346). From b.c. 64 to b.c. 63 Pompey him- 
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self was in Syria. He arrived there in B.c. 64, during the 
consulship of L. Julius Caesar and C. Marcius Figulus (Dio 
Cassius, xxxvii. 6). He passed the winter in Aspis (Dio 
Cassius, xxxvii. 7). He took the city of Jerusalem in B.o. 63, 
and went in B.c. 62 to Italy (Clinton and Fischer, under the 
year B.c. 62). On his departure, Pompey left Scaurus in 
Syria (Appian, Syr, 51 ; Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 4. 5). This 
governor carried on to its close the campaign against the 
Arabian prince Aretas, contemplated by Pompey (Josephus, 
Antiq. xiv. 5. 1 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 8. 1). Eeference is 
made to this on the coins beariug the inscription Rex Aretas, 
M. Scaurus, Aed. cur,, ex S, C. (Eckhel, Dodr. Num. v. 131 ; 
Babelon, Mormaies de la ripublique romaine, t. i. 1885, 
p. 120 sq.). — A decree of the Tyrians in honour of Scaurus 
is communicated by Benan in Mission de PJUnidie, p. 533 sq. 
From Joppa Scaurus took with him' the skeleton of the sea 
monster to which Andromeda had been fastened (Pliny, 
Eistoria Naturalis, ix, 5. 11). — Compare, in reference to 
Scaurus generally, Drumann, Oeschichte Boms, i. 28—32; 
Pauly's Real'Encyd. i 1, 2 Aufl. pp. 372-374; Borghesi, 
Oeuvres, ii. 185 fiP. ; Gaumitz, Zeipziger Stvdien zur class. 
Philologie, Bd. ii. 1879, pp. 249-289, especially p. 259. 

Mdrci^is PhUippus, B.C. 61-60. 

According to Appian, Syr. 51, between Scaurus and 
Gabinius, Marcius Philippus and Lentulus Marcellinus were, 
for two years each, governors of Syria (r&vhe fikv ixarip^ 
St€T^9 iTpi<f)0r) XP^^^)» ^^^ ^^^^ praetorian power. Seeing 
that Gabinius arrived in Syria in the beginning of b.c. 57, we 
must assign to Marcius Philippus the years b.c. 61-60, and 
to Lentulus Marcellinus the years b.o. 59-58. Compare 
Clinton, iii. 346, against Noris, p. 223, and Schopflin, p. 466, 
who give to both only the two years B.o. 59-58. The 
correct statement is also given in : Lewin, Fasti Sacri, n. 101, 



u- 
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103 ; 6odt, QwmjoAo TpromrvcioLt Bomanae per decennium hello 
civUi Caesariano antecedent administrator sint (Kiel 1876X 
PP- 7, 8. 

Lentulus Marcellinvs, B.C. 59-58. 

Compare what is said abova He too, like his predecessor, 
liad still to carry on the war against the Arabians (Appian, 
^yr. 51). 

A. Gabinius, B.O. 57-55. 

On account of the constant disturbances caused in Syria 
by the Arabs, it was resolved in B.c. 58 to send thither 
immediately a proconsul (Appian, Syr. 51), and indeed first 
of all they sent A. Gabinius, one of the consuls of the year 
B.C. 58 (Plutarch, Cicero, a 30), who therefore arrived in 
Syria in the beginning of B.c. 57.' — He used his power in an 
exceedingly oppressive and tyrannical manner (Dio Cassius, 
xxxix. 55, 56). Cicero also speaks frequently of his bound- 
less rapacity. For example, it is declared in Pro Sestio, c. 43 : 
" Gahinium haurire cotidie ex paratissimis atque opulentissimis 
Syriae gazis inumerabile pondus auri, bellum in/erre quiescent 
tibus, v/t eorum veteres illibatasqiie divitias in profundissimum 
libidinum suarum gurgitem profundaJtr In Be provindis 
consularibus, c. 4 : ** In Syria imperatore illo nihil aiiud 
[neque gestum] neque actum est nisi pactiones peeuniarum cum 
4yranni$, dedsiones, direptiones, latrocinia, caedes." — ^Gabinius 
was a favourite and an unswerving adherent of Pompey, and 
therefore when Pompey came into conflict with the senate he 
took the side of his patron, as he showed, for example, in his 

' For the consuls and praetors went then to the province immediately 
after the expiry of their terms of office. This was first changed in B.a 
52, when it was determined that five years must always elapse. Compare 
Marquardt, Bomische StaaUverwaUung, L (2 Aufl. 1881) p. 522. 
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Egyptian campaign. He had engaged, as early as B.c. 56,' in 
an expedition against the Parthians, well fitted to serve the 
interests of the republic, when he received instructions from 
Pompey to reinstate King Ptolemy Auletes, who had been 
driven out of Alexandria by a popular revolt. Ptolemy himself 
gave to this command the necessary stimulus by a present of 
10,000 talents. These two reasons moved Gabinius more 
powerfully than the contrary wishes of the senate, and the 
existing law which forbade the proconsul to overstep the 
limits of his province. He suspended his operations against 
the Parthians, pushed forward to Egypt, and conquered the 
Egyptian army. In this campaign young Marc Antony, the 
future triumvir, distinguished himself. King Ptolemy was 
restored to his throne in the beginning of the year b.c. 55 
{Dio Cassius, xxxix. 56—58 ; Cicero, in Pison, c. 21 ; Josephus, 
Antiq. xiv. 6. 2 ; Plutarch, Anion, a 3; Appian, Syr. 51; 
Fischer, liGm. ZcUtafdn, pp. 244, 247). He was therefore 
at Bome on this account, mainly at Cicero's instigation, in 
B.C. 55, accused de majestate. The trial was already going 
on when he, in September B.C. 54, after the province had 
been meanwhile transferred to Crassus, arrived in Bome 
^Cicero, ad Quint, iii 1. 5-7). His wealth and the influence 
of Pompey prevailed in securing for him a favourable judg- 
ment in this matter ; but on account of his boundless 
oppressions he was sentenced to exile, although now Cicero 
himself, induced to do so by Pompey, pled on his behalf 
-(Dio Cassius, xxxix. 59—63, cf. 55 ; Appian, Syr. 51 ; Civ. ii. 
24 ; Cicero, ad Quint, fr. iii. 1—4 ; pro JRdbirio Postumo, ca 
S and 12). — Compare on Gabinius generally, Drumann, 
GeschicMe Boms, iii 40-62; Pauly's JReat-Hncydop. iii. 
pp. 565-571. 

' From this indication of the time we reach the conclusion that the 
reinstatement of Ptolemy took place in the beginning of B.C. 65, probably 
in March. Fischer, E&m. ZeUtafdn^ p. 247. 
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if. Zidnius Crassus, B.O. 54—53. 

In the year b.g. 60^ Caesar, Pompey, and Crassns had 
formed what is called the first Triumvirate. In B.a 56 this 
arrangement was renewed upon their meeting together at 
Luca. The result of this was that in B.c. 55 two of the 
triumvirs, Fompey and Crassus, obtained the rank of consuls. 
While they held the consulship, Pompey undertook • the 
administration of Spain, Crassus that of Syria, to be entered 
upon by each in b.c. 55 (Dio Cassius, xxxix. 33—36 ; livy. 
Epitome, 105 ; Plutarch, Pompeitis, 52 ; Crassiis, 15 ; Appian, 
Civ. ii 18). Crassus started from Eome and went to Syria 
in November b.c. 55, even before the expiry of his consul- 
ship (see Clinton, ad ann. B.c. 54 ; Fischer, Bom. Zeittafeln, 
p. 250).* — In B.C. 54 he fitted out an expedition against the 
Farthians, and pressed forward till he had crossed the Euphrates, 
but he then turned back and spent the winter in Syria. In 
the spring of B.G. 53 he renewed lus campaign, crossed the 
Euphrates at Zeugma, but suffered a serious defeat, and was 
obliged to withdraw to Carrae. When he could not even 
here maintain his ground, he continued his retreat, and had 
reached as far as the Armenian mountain land when the 
Parthian general Surena offered him terms of peace on the 
condition that the Bomans should confine themselves to the 
districts on the other side of the Euphrates. Crassus was 
obliged to agree to these terms ; but when going to a confer- 
ence with Surena, accompanied by a small retinue, he was 
treacherously set upon by the Parthian troops and murdered 
in B.O. 53 (according to Ovid, Fast vi 465 : F". Idus Juntas, or 
9th June ; see Clinton and Fischer, ad ann. b.g. 53). Many 

^ He cannot, however, have entered Syria in the beginning of the 
year, Bince he sent forward a subordinate to take over the province from 
Gabiniufl, who was sent away unrecognised by Gabinius (Dio Cassius, 
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of his people were taken prisoners by the Parthians : part suc- 
ceeded in making their escape ; another part had even before 
this returned to Syria under the leadership of the quaestor 
Cassius Longinus (Dio Cassius, xL 12-27; Plutarch, Crassus, 
17-31; Livy, Hpitome, 106 ; Justin, xlii 4), — Compare on 
Crassus generally, Drumann, Oeschichte Boms, iv. 71—115 , 
Pauly's Beal-Encydop. iv. 1064-1068. On the Parthian 
campaign, Gutschmid, Geschichte Trans und Seiner Nach- 
iarldnder (1888), pp. 87-93 ; and the literature referred to 
by Gutschmid, p. 171 f. 

C. Cassius L<mginus, B.C. 53-51. 

After the death of Crassus the supreme command in Syria 
fell to Cassius Longinus. The Parthians now made inroads 
upon the Boman territory, pressed on in B.c. 51 as far as 
Antioch, but were fortunately again driven back by Cassius 
in autumn of B.c. 51 (Dio Cassius, xL 28-29; Josephus, 
Antiq. xiv. 7. 3 ; livy, Epitome, 108 ; Justin, xlii 4 ; Cicero, 
ad Atticum, v. 20 ; od Familiares, ii. 10 ; PhUipp, xi 14; 
Drumann, Oeschichte Boms, ii. 117 f. ; Pauly's Beal-Encydop. 
ii 194 ff. On the chronology, see especially, Fischer, 
ZeUtafeln, p. 260 f.).* 

M, Calpumius Bibvlus, B.o. 51—50. 

Cassius Longinus was succeeded by Bibulus {according to 
Cicero, ad Familiares, ii. 10 \ad Atticum, v. 20 ; Dio Cassius, 
xL 30). He is called Aeviciofi Bvffko^ in Appian, Syr. 51. 
But from the testimony of Cicero, cui Familiares, xii 19, xv. 
1 and 3, and Livy, Epitome, 108, and Caesar, Bdl. Civ. iii 
31, it is put beyond dispute that he was M. Bibulus, the 

' Cicero was then (August b.c. 51-July b.c. 60 ; compare Fischer, 
Zeittafeln, pp. 262, 299) proconsul of Cilicia, and boasted of having had 
something to do with the expulsion of the Parthians (compare especially, 
ad Familiares^ xv. 1-4). 
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colleague of Caesar in the consulship in b.c. 59. — He arrived 
in Syria in autumn of the year b.c. 51 (Cicero, ad Atticum, 
V. 18 and 20). — He also had still trouble with the Parthians 
(compare Cicero, ad Familiares, xii 19), but was able to rid 
himself of it in great measure by stirring up internal feuds 
among them. According to Dio Cassius, xL 30, these civil 
conflicts took place as earij as B.c. 51, during the consulship 
of M. Marcellus and Sulp. Bufus. Compare Cicero, odAtticum, 
vii. 2, sub Jin, : Parthi repente Bibulum semivivum rdiquerunt. 
— Cicero, who at this same time administered the neighbouring 
province of Cilicia, in ad Atticum, vi 1. 13, mentions Bibulus 
among those who in the administration of their province "valde 
honesU se gerunt" — Compare also Fischer, lUm. Zeittafdn, p. 
264 f. On Bibulus generally, Drumann, OeschicfUe Boms, iL 
97-105; Pauly's BeaUEiicydop. iL 101 f. 

Vejento, B.C. 50-49. 

**Bibtdu8 de provincia decessU, Vgentonem praefeeit." Sa 
writes Cicero in the beginning of December RO. 50 (ad 
Atticum, vii 3. 5). 

Q, Metdlus Scipio, B.C. 49-48. 

When, during the first days of the year B.o. 49, the civil 
war between Caesar and Pompey broke out, the provinces had 
just been partitioned among the Pompeian party, and the 
province of Syria had been conferred on the father-in-law of 
Pompey, Q. Metellus Scipio, who had held the consulship in 
the year b.c. 52 (Caesar, BeU. Civ. L 6 ; compare Cicero, ad 
Atticum, ix, 1). — Toward the end of b.c. 49 he withdrew 
from Syria two legions for the support of Pompey, and 
wintered with them in the territory of Pergamum (Caesar, 
Bdl. Civ. iiL 4 and 31). In the following year he proceeded 
to Macedonia, and joined Pompey shortly before the battle 
of Pharsalia (Caesar, Bdl. Civ. iii 33, 78-82). In the battle 
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of Pharsalia he commanded the centre of Pompej's army 
(Caesar, Bell. Civ, iii. 86). — Compare on Metellus Scipio 
generally, Drumann, OeschiefUe Boms, ii. 44—49 ; Pauly's Beal- 
Encydop, iL 32-34. 

2. Syria during the Time of Caesar, B.C. 47—44, 

Sextus Caesar, B.a 47-46. 

After the battle of Pharsalia, 9th August B.c. 48, Caesar 
followed Pompey by sea to Egypt, which he reached in the 
beginning of October, shortly after the assassination of 
Pompey, which had taken place on the 28th September* 
Contrary to expectation, he became involved in Egypt in a 
war with King Ptolemy, which detained him there for nine 
months (Appian, Civ, ii. 90). Not till the end of June B.a 
47 could he get away from Egypt, and then he went as 
speedily as possible (Dio Cassius, xlii. 47 : rdyet iroXK^ 
ypriadfievo^) through Syria to Asia Minor in order to make 
war upon Phamaces, king of Pontus {Auct, de Bell. Alexandr, 
c. 33, 65 flf. ; Plutarch, Caesar, 49, 60 ; Suetonius, Caesar y 
35 ; Appian, Civ. ii. 9 1).* Hitherto Syria, as it would 
seem, had been left very much to itself. Now for the first 
time, during his short visit to the province (according to 
Cicero, ad Atticum, xi. 20, Caesar was at Antioch in the 
middle of July b.c. 47), Caesar organized the administration 
of Syria by setting up a relative of his own, Sextus Caesar, 
as governor {Bell, Aleaxindr. o. 66 ; Dio Cassius, xlviL 26 ;^ 
compare Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 9. 2). — Many cities of Syria 
then obtained from Caesar important privileges, and, in 

' Caesar journeyed by sea from Egypt to Syria, and from Syria to 
Cilicia ; compare Josephus, ArUiq, xiv. 8. 3, 9. 1. Avct. de Bell. Alexandr. 
66 : eadem claesey qua venerat, proficiecitur in OiUeuxm. In an earlier 
passage, BeU. Alexandr. 33 : sic r^nu omnUmi confecHs et colloeatis ipse 
itinere terredri profedus est in Syriamy the words itinere ierresbri ought 
to be struck out. 
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consequence^ began reckoning from a new era, the aera 
Caesariana ; so, e.g., Antioch, Gabala, Laodicea, Ftolemais 
(see Koris, Annus et epochae SyroTnacedonum, ed. Lips. pp. 
162 sqq,, 270 sqq., 293 sqq., 424 sqq. ; Eckhel, Doctr. Nunu 
Vet. iii. 279 sqq., 313 sqq., 315 sqq., 423 sqq.). Compare 
Bell, Alexandr. 65 : commoratus fere in omnibus civUatibus, 
quae majore sunt dignitcUe, praemia bene merUis et viritim et 
publice tribuiL Marquardt. Bomische Staatsverwaltun^, L 397. 

CaecUius Bassus, B.C. 46. 

While Caesar in the spring of B.C. 46 had still to fight in 
Africa with the party of Pompey, a Pompeian, Caecilius 
Bassus, sought to secure to himself the governorship of 
Syria. He was indeed beaten by Sextus, but he succeeded in 
getting the governor put out of the way by assassination, 
won over the soldiers to his side, and made himself master of 
Syria (Dio Cassius, xlviL 26-27; livy, Epitome, 114; 
Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 11. 1. Divei^ng in points of detail, 
Appian, Civ. iii. 77, iv, 58, with whom Drumann, Geschichte 
Boms, il 125-127, and Pauly's Beal-Encydop. ii 36 £, 
agree). 

C. Antistius Vctus, B.C. 45. 

In opposition to Caecilius Bassus the party of Caesar was 
headed by Antistius Yetus. In autumn of the year 6.a 45 
he besieged Bassus in Apamea, but could gain no decided 
advantage over him, because the Parthians brought assistance 
to Bassus (Dio Cassius, xlvii. 27. Compare Josephus, Antiq. 
xiv. 11. 1. The date is given by Cicero, ad Atticum, xiv. 
9. 3, and Dio Cassius, xlviL 27, as Bih rov j(€ifiS>vcL). 

Z. Statius Murcus, B.C. 44. 

In order to put down Caecilius Bassus, Caesar sent, 
probably in the beginning of b.c. 44, L. Statius Marcus to 
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Syria with three legions/ He was supported by the governor 
of Bithynia^ Q. Marcius Crispns, who also had three legions 
under his command. By both Bassns was again besieged in 
Apamea (Appian, Civ, iii 77, iv. 58 ; Dio Cassius, xlvii. 27; 
Josephus, ArUiq, xiv. 11. 1. Compare Strabo, xvi, p. 752). 

3. Syria under the Administration of Camus, B.o. 44-42. 

C Cassius Longinus, B.C. 44-42. 

Affairs took a new turn in consequence of the murder of 
Caesar on 15th March b.c. 44. Among the conspirators who 
accomplished that deed was, besides Brutus, the celebrated 
C. Cassius Longinus, the same man who, in the years B.C. 
53-51, had successfully defended Syria against the attack of 
the Parthians. He had been already nominated by Caesar 
as governor of Syria for the year B.o. 43 (Appian, Civ. iii. 2, 
iv. 57). But after Caesar's death Marc Antony contrived it 
so that Syria was given to Dolabella, and another province, 
possibly Cjnrene, to Cassius (Appian, Civ. iii. 7-8, iv. 57). 
Cassius, however, did not agree to these arrangements, but 
went to Syria as the province assigned to him by Caesar. 
He arrived there in the end of the year B.c. 44, before 
Dolabella had made his appearance (Appian, Civ. iii. 24, 
iv. 58 ; Dio Cassius, xlvii 21, 26).^* — At the time of his 
arrival Caecili^is Bassus was still under siege by Statins 
Murcus and Marcius Crispus in Apamea. He succeeded 

^ From Cicero, ad FaTnUiares, zii. 19, we learn that Caesar once nomi- 
nated Q. Comificius as goyemor of Syria. Cicero writes to Comificius as 
follows : Bellfim, qtiod est in Syria, &ifnamque provineiam ttbi trifmtam 
esK a Caesare ex ttUs liUerU cognovi. As the letter is not dated, it cannot 
be used as determining anything further as to the time. In any case, that 
seems to have been a plan that was never carried out. 

^* On the negotiations in regard to the provinces during the year B.c. 
44, see further details in Dmmann, OetchicfUe Koms, i. 139-144, iL 123 f. 
Paul/s RealSrusyclop. ii. 196 f. Lange, R&mische AUerthimer, iii., 2 Aufl. 
p. 498 ft Ersuse, Appian aU QueUe fur die ZeU von der Verschvo&runff 
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in winning over to himself the two besieging generals, where* 
upon also the legion of Bassus went over to him. Cassias 
himself relates to Cicero that this occurred in March and 
May B.C. 43 (Cicero, ad FamUiares, xii 11 and 12. Compare 
ad Brutum, ii. 5 ; Philippic. xL 12, 30 ; Appian, Civ. iiL 78, 
iv. 59 ; Dio Cassius, xlviL 28 ; Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 11. 2 ; 
Drumann, Oeschichte Boms, iL 128). — ^Thus Cassius had con- 
siderable fighting power at his command^ before Dolabellay 
who had meanwhile established himself in the interests of 
Marc Antony in Asia Minor, made his appearance in Syria in 
B.C. 43, and pressed forward as far as Laodicea, on the sea- 
coast south of Antioch (Appian, Civ. iiL 78, iv. 60 ; Dio 
Cassius, xlvii. 29-30). Cassius laid siege to him there 
(Cicero, ad FamUiares, xii 13-15), and compelled him to 
yield, whereupon Dolabella had his head struck off by a 
soldier of his bodyguard (Appian, Civ. iv. 60-62 ; Dio 
Cassius, xlvii 30 ; Drumann, Geschichte Boms, il 129 ff., 
514 ff. ; Wegehaupt, P. Comdius BoldbeUa, 1880). — ^After 
the defeat of Dolabella, Cassius intended to turn to Egypt, 
but instead of this was called by Brutus to Asia Minor 
in B.C. 42.* He therefore left his nephew ^^ with a l^on 

gegen Caesar his zvm Tode des Decimua BnUus, ThL i. 1879, p. 12 ff. 
Schiller, Geschichte der r&m. Kaiseneit^ i 22 ff. Otto Eduard Schmidt^ 
Jahrbiidier fur class. Philologies 13, Supplementband, 1884, pp, 700-712. 

* Of the three above-named generals, Cassius had at their own wish 
dismissed Crispus and Bassus, but he retained in his service, with the 
retention of his former rank, Statius Murcus (Dio Cassius, xIviL 28^ 

' Van der Chijs, de Herode M, p. 18, has rightly shown, in opposition 
to Fischer, RSmische Zeittafeln, p. 328, that Brutus' call to Capias was 
given, not in B.c. 43, but in B.C. 42, not till some time after Cicero's death, 
which took place on 7th December B.C. 43 (Plutarch, BnUus, 28), when 
already Octavian and Marc Antony had formed the plan of passing over 
to Qreece (Appian, iv. 63). On the jther hand, he is in error in making 
Cassius winter in Egypt in B.c. 43-42, since the opposite is proved from 
Appian, iv. 63. Hitzig, ii. 517, gives the right view. Compare also 
Mendelssohn in Bitschl's Acta Societatis philol. Lips, iv. 1875, p. 251 aq. 

10 His name is unknown. In the battle at Fhilippi a nephew of 
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in Syria (Appian, Civ. iv. 63), met with Brutus at Smyrna, 
then undertook an expedition against Bhodes, again joined 
Brutus at Sardes, and then accompanied him to Macedonia^ 
where^ late in autumn of the year B.a 42, at Philippi, the 
troops of the conspirators were defeated by Marc Antony 
and Octavian. Cassius, as well as his confederate Brutus, 
ended his life by his own hand (Appian, Civ. iv. 63—138 ; 
Dio Cassius, xlviL 31-49 ; Plutarch, Brutus, 28-53). 

4. Syria under the Rule of Mare Antony, B.a 41-30. 

Decidius Saxa, B.C. 41—40. 

After the battle of Philippi, Octavian went to Italy, while 
Marc Antony proceeded first of all to Greece and afterwards 
to Asia (Plutarch, Antonius, 23-24). On his march through 
Asia, Antony met for the first time, in ac. 41, at Tarsus, 
Cleopatra, who managed so to fascinate him by her charms, 
that he followed her to Egypt, where he spent the winter 
of &a 41—40 in inactivity and self-indulgence (Plutarch, 
Anionitis, 25*28). — During B.C. 41, before he went to 
Egypt, he arranged the affairs of Syria,^^ exacted on every 
hand an exorbitant tribute (Appian, Civ. v. 7), and left 
Decidius Saxa as governor (Dio Cassius, xlviii 24; livy, 
^tome, 127). 

In the spring of B.c. 40, Antony left Egypt, and in the 
summer of the same year arrived in Italy, with the intention 
of engaging in conflict with Octavian ; but after some 
unimportant skirmishing, he concluded with him at Brun- 
disium a treaty, according to which the provinces were to 
be partitioned between Octavian and Antony, in such a way 

Cassius fell, named L. Cassius (Appian, iy. 135). Perhaps this is the 
same as he who is referred to in the text^ as Noris, Cenot. Pis, p. 280, 
conjectures. 
^^ Where he already had served imder Qabinius. See above, p. 331. 
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that the former should haye the West and the latter the EasD 
(Appian, Civ. v. 52-65; Dio Cassius, xlviii 27-28. The 
dividing line was at Scodra, now called. Scatari, in IHyria, 
Appian, v. 65). Antony remained for somewhere abont a 
year in Italy, during which time he appointed several vassal 
kings, among whom was Herod,^ and then went in autumn 
of B.C. 39 to Athens (Appian, Civ. v. 75—76 ; Dio Cassius, 
xlviii 39), where, with several intervals of absence, he 
remained till the spring of B.C. 36 (Drumann, Gesdiickte Boms, 
I 441 t, 447 £). 

At the time when Antony secured to himself from Octavian 
the rule over the East, a large portion of the eastern territory, 
the whole province of Syria, had been taken possession of by 
the Parthians. These had, in B.C. 42, just about the time 
when Cassius left Syria (Appian, Civ. iv. 63), been invited 
by Cassius to join a league against Octavian and Antony. 
But nothing came of that plan then, for the whole programme 
fell through at Philippi, and the negotiations that had been 
for a long while under consideration were brought to an 
end. But Labienus, the chief of the embassy, remained at 
the Fartllian court, and succeeded by his persistent represen- 
tations in persuading Eliug Orodes at length to make an 
inroad upon the Soman territory. As early perhaps as the 
autumn of B.a 41, at latest in the spring of B.a 40, a great 
Parthian army, under the conmiand of Labienus and Pacoms, 
the son of King Orodes, invaded Syria, and attacked Decidius 
Saxa, who fell in the battle. He then conquered all Syria, 
Phoenicia (with the exception only of Tyre), and Palestine,. 

IS Appian, Civ. v. 75 : lorn Zi tji xml ^tMihitt^^ ov{ loKtfitunuy M ^opoig^ 
dpti TtTayfAifMf, U6rrw fith Atipilop rw ^xpttutcvg rov Mt0pthaTOV^ 'I)ov- 

pUpovg KiTiixJas, xml iripovf is htp» t0ni. Also some appointments of later 
times (b.0. <35) in Dio Cassius, xlix. 32. Compare Plutarch, AntoniuSy 
36 : TTcXXoig i'jC»p(^tTO Ttrpmpj^etf »«i fitiaiKiiag i09ii9 fMy&hMw^ ilwrtug ov^tf 
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and finally pressed on to Asia Minor, and even went as far as 
the Ionian coast (Dio Cassius, xlviii 24-26 ; Appian, Syr. 51 ; 
Civ. V. 65 ; Plutarch, Antonius, 30 ; Livy, Epitcme, 127). — 
On the chronology, see especially, Burcklein, Qtiellen und 
Chronoloffie der romisch-parthenischen FeldzUge in den Jahren 
713-718 d. St. {Leipziger Dissertat. 1879) pp. 49-51. 
Oenerally, Gutschmid, OeschicfUe Irans und seiner NacKbar- 
lander (Tub. 1888), p. 93 fit, and the literature there referred 
to by Gutschmid. 

F. VentidiuSy B.o. 39-38. 

Toward the end of the year B.c. 40, according to Biirck- 
lein, or, according to the usual reckoning, in B.C. 39, Antony 
sent P. Ventidius with an army to Asia. This general, in 
B.a 39, drove Labienus back to Taurus, and defeated him 
there in a decisive battle. Labienus was himself taken 
prisoner and put to death. Ventidius then overran Cilicia, 
gained a victory over Pharnapates, a general under Pacorus, 
at Amanus, the mountain boundary between Cilicia and 
Syria, and took possession now without diflBculty of Syria 
and Palestine (Dio Cassius, xlviii. 39—41 ; livy. Epitome^ 
127; Plutarch, Antonius, 33).^ — In b.g. 38 the Parthians 
made a new invasion, but suffered a complete defeat in the 
district of Gyrrestic at the hands of Ventidius. Pacorus was 
slain in the battle, on the same day on which Crassus had 
fallen fifteen years before. This gives as the date of the 
battle V. Idus Junias, or 9th June (Dio Cassius, xlix. 19—20; 
JAvj, I^tome, 128; Plutarch, Antonins^ 34. Compare also 
Dio Cassius, xlix. 21 : iv r^ airr^ W^Pf ^tcarepov rod erov^ 
ufii^orepa o-uj/iyi/^fiiy).— »-Ventidius now went forth against 
Antiochus of Comagene. While he laid siege to his enemy 
in Samosata, Antony himself arrived, dismissed Ventidius, 

' i< That aU this happened daring the year B.a 39, is distinctly stated in 
Dio Cassius, xlviiL 43, iniJL 
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and continued the siege. Bat he met with little success^ 
was satisfied with an apparent sabmission on the part of 
Antiochus, and went back to Athens, leaving C. Sosios 
governor in Syria (Dio Cassias, xlix. 20-22; Plutarch, 
Antonius, 34). — On the chronology, see Biircklein, QiuUen 
und Chronologie des rim. parth, Feldzuge, pp. 51—61. 

C. Sosius, B.a 38-37. 

Sosius completed the subjugation of Syria by conquering 
^ the Jewish king Antigonus, the confederate of the Parthians, 
and taking Jerusalem. He then set up Herod as king, who 
had been nominated before by Antony. Dio Cassius, xlix. 
22, assigns this to b.g. 38, under the consulship of Ap. 
Claudius Pulcher, and C. Norbanus Flaccus. But compare 
what is said under § 14. 

In the year b.c. 36 Antony himself again appeared in the 
East. Wishing to deal a decisive blow at the Parthians, he 
advanced against them with a great force, but accomplished 
nothing, and was obliged, after the beginning of the winter, 
to retire again with heavy losses (compare Gutschmid, 
Otschichte Irans, pp. 97—101). — But before he went forth 
against the Parthians, in the spring of B.c. 36, he had again 
met with Cleopatra in Syria. And after his return from 
that unfortunate expedition, he gave himself up in Leuke 
Rome, between Sidon and Berytus, to the usual luxurious 
indulgences in her company (Dio Cassius, xlix. 23-31 ; 
Plutarch, ^n^oniws, 36—51). — He then followed her, before 
the end of the year B.c. 36 (Fischer, Bbni. Zeittafdn, p. 
358 f.), to Egypt, and remained there till B.a 33, abandoning 
himself to unbounded revels and pleasures, which were 
interrupted only by two short campaigns against Armenia in 
B.C. 34 and B.a 33 (Dio Cassius, xlix. 33, 39-41, 44; 
Phitarch, Antonius, 52-53 ; Drumann, Oeschichte Boms, i. 
461-467; Pauly's Beal-Hncyclop. i 1, 2 Aufl. p. 1178). 
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During this period and that immediately following, down 
to the battle of Actium^ only two governors of Syria are 
known to ns. 

X. Munadua Plancus, B,0. 35. 

In B.C. 35, while L. Cornificius and Sextus Pompeius were 
consuls (Dio Cassius, xlix. 18), Sextus Pompeius, who after 
his defeat by Octavian had fled to Asia Minor, was there 
put to death. Appian, Civ. v. 144, says that it is un- 
certain whether the order for his execution was given by 
Antony himself or by Plancus the governor of Syria (etal 
S* ot UTuiyKov, oitK *Avtcoviov Xiyovaiv eiriareiKai, ap^opra 
Svpia^). We see from this incidental statement that at 
this time L. Munacius Plancus was governor of Syria. He 
was one of the most trusty friends of Antony, but went over 
to the side of Octavian before the outbreak of the war 
between that prince and Antony in b.g. 32 (Dio Gassius, 
L 3). — Compare also generally, Drumann, Geschichte Soms, 
iv. 207-213; Pauly's RecU-Encyclop. v. 204-208; Boi^hesi, 
Oeuvres, ii 83 ff. 

£. Calpumuis Bibulus, B.a 32—31 (?)• 

Appian, Civ. iv. 38, makes a passing reference to L. 
Bibulus among the conspirators who subsequently effected a 
reconciliation with Octavian and Antony. ''But Bibulus 
reconciled himself [with Antony and Octavian] at the same 
time as Messala, and served under Antony as the com- 
mander of a ship, and was often employed in negotiations 
for peace between Antony and Octavian, and was appointed 
by Antony governor of Syria, and died while he held the 
office of governor." ^^ Since Bibulus is here said to have 

haXXayus rt xoXX«^»/( 'Arr«i»/iji »«i Ketiaeipt ig «iXAifAov; i7rop0fitvfft, kmI 
frprnTfiyos d9r$^t/x^ti '2vp(mg ut* 'Arr«»/ov, xttl wrpttrmytip in 
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died during his governorship, but was, according to the 
evidence of the coins, alive at least in B.G. 33 (Dromann, 
GeschicJUe Boms, iL 106), Noris, Cenot Pison, p. 286 ; Schop- 
flin, p. 477, and others correctly place his term as governor 
in the period of the wars between Antony and Octavian. 
Compare also Drumann, Geschichte Boms, ii 105 f. ; Borghesi, 
Oeuvres, iL 92 £F. ; Lewin, Fasti sacri, n. 581. The coins in 
Babelon, Monnaies de la Hpablique romaine, t. i 1885, p. 
304 sq. 

Antony was meanwhile becoming more and more enslaved 
by the caresses of Cleopatra. He had allowed himself to be 
persuaded to promise Roman provinces to her and to her 
children. Thus Cleopatra obtained, among others, Coele- 
Syria, Phoenicia as far as Eleutherus, with the exception of 
Tyre and Sidon, portions of Judea and Arabia, which were 
taken away from their kiags Herod and Malchus, and, finally, 
a part of Iturea, the king of which, Lysanias, had been slain 
(Josephus, Aviiq. xv. 3. 8, 4. 1-2 ; Wars of the Jews, LIS. 
5 ; Dio Cassius, xlix. 32 ; Plutarch, Antonitis, 36. On the 
time at which these donations were made, see below at § 15). 
Cleopatra's son, Ptolemy, whom she had borne to Antony, 
at a somewhat later period obtained Syria as far as the 
Euphrates and Phoenicia, while Coele-Syria continued the 
portion of his mother (so Plutarch, Antonitts, 54; compare 
Dio Cassius, xlix. 41). See generally, Mommsen, Bes gestae 
divi Augusti, 2 Aufl. p. 118. — These donations were not 
indeed confirmed by the senate (Dio Cassius, xlix. 41). And 
the glory of Antony soon came to an end. After the last 
Armenian campaign of B.o. 33 he went to Greece. While 
he was there in 6.a 32 the war between him and Octavian 
broke out, and in the following year, by the battle of Actium 
of 2nd September B.c. 31, the power of Antony was finally 
and completely overthrown. 
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II. The Pebiod of the Empibb, b.o. 30-aj). 70. 
1. Octavianvs Augustvs^ B.C. 30— 19^A August AJ). 14. 

Q. Didius, B.a 30. 

After the battle of Actium, Antony fled to Egypt. 
Octavian pursued him, but was obliged, on account of the 
unfavourable season, to pass the winter in Samos (Suetonius, 
Atigustus, 17). It was not until the year B.o. 30 that he 
made a land journey through Asia and Syria (Asiae Syriaeque 
circuitu Aegyptum petit, Suetonius, Augustus, 17) to Egypt, 
where, on 1st August B.C. 30, before the gates of Alexandria, 
he engaged in a battle in which Antony was beaten, while at 
the same time his fleet went over to Octavian. In conse- 
quence of this, Antony and Cleopatra took away their own 
lives, and Octavian became supreme and absolute sovereign 
over the whole of the Eoman empire (Dio Cassius, 11 1-14 ; 
Plutarch, -4n^(mii«, 69-86. Compare Clinton, ad ann. 30; 
Fischer, Zeittafeln, p. 370 f.). 

During the period that elapsed between the battle of 
Actium and the death of Antony, from September rc. 31 
to August B.C. 30, a certain Q. Didius is said to have been 
governor of Syria. He incited the Arab tribes to bum the 
ships which had been built for Antony in the Arabian Gulf, 
and prevented the gladiators, who sought to proceed from 
Cyzicus to the aid of Antony, from passing over into Egypt, 
in which King Herod also lent him assistance (Dio Cassius, 
li 7 ; Josephus, ArUiq, xv. 6. 7). — ^It seems that this Didius 
had been appointed by Antony; but after the battle of 
Actium, when he saw that the cause of Antony was lost, he 
joined the party of Octavian. 

Toward the end of b.c. 30 Octavian returned back again 
from Egypt to Syria, and now for the first time had aflairs 



\y 
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there thoroughly well arranged (Dio Cassius, \l 18). The 
winter of b.c. 30-29 was spent by Octavian in Asia. 

M, Messala OorvintLS, B.C. 29. 

Those gladiators whom Didius had prevented from taking 
part in the campaign in Egypt, were driven about into various 
places, and ultimately slain by Messala, i.e. M. Messala 
Corvinus, consul of the year B.c. 31 (Dio Cassius, IL 7). 
Messala must therefore have been governor of Syria after 
Didius. 

M. Tvllius Cicero, B.a 28 (?). 

From Appian, Civ, iv. 51, we know that M. Tullius Cicero, 
the son of the great orator, after he had held the office of 
consul for the year b.g. 30, was appointed governor of Syria. 
But nothing can with certainty be said about the time of his 
administration. Schopflin, p. 478, and Zumpt, iL 74 sq., 
make him follow immediately after Messala. Mommsen 
was formerly disposed to set him down in the period follow- 
ing the year 741 A.U., or B.c. 13 {Res gestae divi Augusti, 
1 Aufl. p. 114 f.), but now leaves the date of his governor- 
ship undetermined (Bes gestae, 2 Aufl. p. 16,5). The words 
of Appian are at least favourable to the view of Schopflin 
and Zumpt.^ The inscription on which Cicero is men- 
tioned as governor of Syria (Orelli, Inser. Lot, n. 572) has 
now been proved to be not genuine (Corp. Inscr. Lat t. x. 
falsae n. 704 ^; Mommsen, Res gestae divi Augusti, p. 165,, 

Upi» rt tv0vi dxi^vin Kal vx«roir w ttoT^^ vartpotf xttl 'Svp/etg orparviyof. — 
Augustas had now the opportunity of making up to the son for the 
wrong done to his fi&ther, and he sought to do so as soon and as com- 
pletely as possible. He would therefore give him a province as soon 
as he could after his consulship, and not allow seventeen jears or more 
to pass. 
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note). — Gompaie generally, Drumann, Oeschichte Boms, vL 
711-719; Pauly's Beal-Encydop. vi 2. 2232 ffi). 

In B.C. 27 the well-known partition of the Roman pro-* / 
viuces between Augustus and the senate was carried out. ' 
Augustus had hitherto administered all the provinces through 
his legates. But now he gave a part of them back to the 
senate, reserving to himself only the more important, that 
is, those which were most difficult to manage. Among the 
latter was Syria, which was in itself one of the most im^ 
portant of the provinces, and which, on account of the 
attacks which were constantly threatened on its eastern 
frontier, could not be left without a strong military guard.^^ 

^* Compare on this partition of the provinces, especially Dio Cassiua, 
liiL 12 ; also Strabo, xvii. p. 840 ; Suetonius, Augtutus^ 47. — The more 
important modifications which Augustus, partly now and partly at a later 
period (according to Fischer, R&m. Zeittafeln, p. 380, with reference to 
the Western Provinces in b.c. 27-24^ with reference to the Eastern 
Provinces in b.0. 22-19), introduced into the administration of the 
provinces are essentially as follows (compare especially, Dio Cassius, 
hii. 13-15 ; Marquardt, R&mUche StaaisverwaUungj Bd. i., 2 AufL 1881, 
pp. 543-557; and Mommsen, R&miaches StaaUrechtf 1 Aufl. ii. 1. 217-246; 
comp. also i. 303-308) : — 

(a) In regard to the senatorial provinces. They were divided into 
two classes: into those that were administered by such as had been 
consuls, and into those that were administered by such as had been 
praetors. Only Africa and Asia were consular provinces, all the rest 
were praetorian. — All governors, even if but for a year, were chosen by 
lot. The Ux Pompeia of B.C. 52, however, required that at least five 
years should elapse between their holding of the office in the capital 
and their departure to their province. The interval was frequently 
longer. — The two consuls to whose turn the appointments came then cast 
lots for the two consular provinces, Africa and Asia (those to whom the 
appointments fell were not always the oldest consuls; see Zippel, Die 
Lonmg der hmnUarischen Prokonndn in der friiherea Kaiserzeit, Eonigs* 
berg, Progr. 1883)l — In like manner the praetors chosen for provincial 
appointments cast lots for praetorian provinces (particulars in regard to 
them, however, are not certainly known). — ^The governors of the sena- 
torial provinces had all the title of proconsuls, whether they had before 
been consuls or only praetors ; but the proconsuls of Africa and Asia 
had twelve lictors, the others only six. — None of the governors of sena- 
tonal provinces had an army at their command, but only a small 
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Varro, dovm to B.C. 23. 

Immediately before Agrippa had been sent to the East 
(in B.C. 23), a certain Varro is spoken of as governor of Syria 
(Josephus, Antiq. xv. 10. 1 ; Wars of the Jews, i 20. 4). 
Whether this was one of the otherwise well-known bearers of 
that name can no longer be determined. It is equally uncer- 
tain when he first went to Syria. — ^Zumpt, Commentt. eptgr. 
ii. 75—78, identifies our Vaxro with the Terentius Varro 
referred to by Dio Cassius, liii 25, and Strabo, iv. 6. 7, 
p. 205, who in B.a 25, as legate of Augustus, subdued the 
Salassi, a nation of Gallia Transpadana, and, at least accord- 
ing to Zumpt's conjecture, died in B.c. 24. Zumpt therefore 
assigns his administration of Syria to the years B.c. 28—26.^^ 

garrison sufficient for the purpose of maintaining order. An exception 
was made only in the case of Africa, where a legion was stationed, 
which, however, was subsequently put under the chcuge of the legate of 
Numidia. 

(6) In regard to the imperial provinces. They, too, were divided into 
those administered by such as had been consuls and those admini- 
stered by such as had been praetors, and, hesides, there were some which 
were administered by simple knights. — ^All the governors were nominated 
independently by the emperor, on whose pleasure it depended solely how 
long their term of office should be. — The governors of consular provinces 
(to which also Syria belonged), as well as those of praetorian provinces, 
were called legati Augugti pro praetore (Dio Cassius, liii. 13 : roui li irtpovs 
vTTo rt ketvTOv etlpsia^at umL vptofiivrdg etvrou dvrtorpaTiiyovs n oyo- 
fiot^tv&ett^ K&v tK rap vvartvxcrttp aai^ htret^*. Among the inscriptions 
is found : LEG - AVG * PR * PR * On later modifications of this rule, see 
Waddington, Inacriptioru de la Syriey Explanations to Nos. 2212 and 
2602), and all of them had five lictors (not six, as formerly was supposed, 
on the ground of a false reading of Dio Cassius; see against that^ Momm- 
sen, Staatsrechty L 308 ; Marquardt, SaaUvenvaUungf i 550). — As distin- 
guished from governors of the senatorial provinces, and to indicate 
their military authority, they had the pcUvdammtum, and wore a 
sword. 

^^ In the blank that has hitherto existed between Yarro and Agrippa, 
Zumpt places C. Sentius Satuminus. But inasmuch as Zumpt makes the 
Tiburtine inscription (see below, under Quirinius) refer to Satuminus, he 
assumes for that officer two separate terms in the governorship of Syria, 
of which the first embraced the years B.a 26-23. 
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But Josephus affirms decidedly that our Varro was still in 
Syria when Augustas gifted to Herod the district of Trach- 
onitis/® which Zumpt correctly places at the end of B.c. 24 
or beginning of B.c. 23. Varro must then have been still in 
Syria^ and so cannot be identical with that Terentius Varro. 
— On the other hand, Mommsen's view (Res gestae, p. 165 sq.), 
that Varro may have been a legate of Agrippa, is also 
improbable ; for Josephus places Varro in the period preceding 
that of Agrippa's stay in the East^ 

M. Agrippa, B.o. 23—13. 

In B.G. 23 Augustus sent M. Agrippa, his trusted friend 
and counsellor, who soon after, in B.C. 21, became his son-in- 
law, to Syria (Dio Cassius, liii. 32). Josephus describes him 
as " the representative of Caesar in the countries beyond the 
Ionian Sea" (Antiq, xv. 10. 2: r&v iripav 'loviov 8idS(yxp<; 
Kaiaapi). He had therefore evidently very extensive powers 
— more than an ordinary legatus Caesaris, According to 
Josephus, Antiq. xvi. 3. 3, he held this position (the Sioltcrjai^ 
r&v eVl T179 ^Aala^) for ten years, that is, down to b.c. 13. — 
Agrippa did not, indeed, go to Syria in B.C. 23, but waited 
from B.C. 23 to B.c. 21 in Mitylene, on the island of Lesbos, 
and then returned to Bome (Dio Cassius, liii. 32, liv. 6 ; 
Suetonius, Augustus, 6 6 ; comp. Josephus, Antig. x v. 1 0. 2 ; 
Fischer, R&m. Zeittafdn, pp. 388, 392). Then he was engaged 
for five years in the West, and did not again go to the East 
till B.C. 17 or 16, where he remained till B.C. 13 (Dio 
Cassius, liv. 19, 24, 28 ; Josephus, Antig. iVi. 2. 1—3. Z,fin.; 
Fischer, Bom. Zeittafeln, pp. 402-408). He was therefore by 
no means during the ten years always even in the East, let 

1" Augastus commanded Varro to root out the robber bands of Trach- 
onitis, and at the same time gave the government of the district to Herod. 
Compare Josephus, Antiq. zv. 10. 1 : Kmoeip ^ d»t9%x^iin«i9 rovrttp dtri- 
ypa^tif i^i>iU¥ tA ?ifiaripi», rijy H }^p»9 *Hpi»hfi vpoaivufAU. 
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alone in Syria. But since, to use the phrase of Mommsen, 
Agrippa's position was more that of a eoUega minor than that 
of an adjutor (Ses gestae, p. 164), he could discharge his 
official duties in absentia hj means of legates, and so indeed 
he actually did send his legates in b.c. 23 from Lesbos {roi^ 
v7ro<rr/>aTifyov9, Dio Cassius, liiL 32) to Syria. He is there- 
fore during this period, at least during B.c. 23-21 and B.C. 
17-13, to be regarded as governor of Syria.*' 

During the period B.c. 21—19 occurred the two years* visit 
of Augustus to the East (Dio Cassius, liv. 7-10; Fischer, 
Bom. Zeittafeln, pp. 392-396. Comp. Josephus, Antiq. xv. 
10. 3 ; Wa7^ of the Jem, L 20. 4). 

if. Titius, about ac. 10. 

About the time when Herod made his third journey to 
Bome (probably in B.C. 10 ; see below at § 15, the Chronology 
of Herod), M. Titius was appointed governor of Syria 
(Josephus, An^iq. xvi. 8. 6). He was consul in B.a 31. — 
Nothing more definite can be said about the date of his 
administration. Compare regarding him, Strabo, zvL 1. 28, 
p. 748; Mommsen, lies gestae div. Aug, p. 166; Pauly's 
Real'Enaydop. vL 2. 2011 f. 

C. Sentius Satuminvs, B,C. 9—6. 

Titius was succeeded by Sentius Satuminus (Josephus, 
Aniiq. xvL 9. 1), who had held the office of consul in B.a 19. 
Josephus names alongside of him also Yolumnius as KaUrapo^ 
^qyefuov. But Yolumnius must certainly have been subor- 

>" Mommsen (Bes gestae, pp. 163-165) regards the statement of Josephusy 
referred to in the text, as inaccurate to this extent, that Agrippa was 
clothed with a sort of regency for the whole kingdom, for the West no leas 
than for the East Yet even Mommsen admits that Agrippa exercised 
this office of regency at the bidding of the emperor and in the place of 
imperial legates, sometimes in the East, sometimes in the West So 
far the statement of Josephus is not wholly unjustifiable (aliquatenut 
excusatur). 
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dinate to Satominus, since the supreme command in a province 
was always in one hand. Sentius Satuminus is also referred 
to in Josephus, Antiq. xvL 10. 8, 11. 3 ; xviL 1. 1, 2. 1, 3. 2. 

P. Quindilitcs Varus, B.C. 6-4. 

The immediate successor of Satuminus was Quinctilius 
Varus (Josephus, Antiq. xvii 5. 2), consul in B.a 13, who at 
a subsequent period undertook the disastrous campaign 
against Germany. From evidence afforded by the coins (as 
shown in Eckhel, Doctr. Num, Vet. iii. 275 ; Miounet, v. 156), it 
is proved that Varus was governor of Syria in the years 25, 26, 
2 7 of the aeraActiaca. The twenty-fifth year of the oeraActiaea, 
as that era begins with 2nd September B.a 31, extends from 
autumn B.G. 7 to autumn Ka 6. Varus must therefore have 
gone to Sjrria at least before autumn B.C. 6 ; but be remained 
there till after the death of Herod (Josephus, Antiq. xvil 9. 
3, 10. 1, 10. 9, 11. 1), i.e, till the summer of B.C. 4, or longer. 
Compare in regard to him also, Mommsen, lies gestae, p. 166. 

P. Sulpidus Quirinius, B.a 3—2 (?)t 

During the period b.c. 3-2 there is no direct evidence 
about any governor of Syria. But it may be concluded with 
a fair amount of probability from a passage in Tacitus, that 
about this time P. Sulpicius Quirinius, consul in B.a 12, was 
appointed governor of Syria. Tacitus in the Annals, iiL 
48, expressly records the death of Quirinius in A.D. 21 {coss. 
Tiber, iv., Brus. il), and on that occasion gives the following 
account of him : Consvlaium sub divo Augusto, max expugnatis 
per Cilieiam Hamonadensium castellis insignia triumphi adeptxts, 
datusque rector Oaio Caesari Armeniam optinenti^ Strabo, 
xiL 6. 5, p. 569, tells the story of the war with the Homona- 
<lensians in the following words : 'Exeivov^ Be (to^9 'Ofbova' 

^ The following words : Tiberium • . . cduerat, are, according to 
Mommsen, Bes gestacj p. 174 eq., to be connected, not with what goes 
before, but with what follows. 
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Sea?) Kvptvio^ i^aropffffce Tufji^ koX rerpeucuryiKiov^ avSpa^ 
i^ur/pTfae koI cw^/curep ek t^ eyy^ ttoXek, r^ 8i X^P^^ 
aireknrev epfjfiov rwv ev axfi'ff, Qairinios therefore had 
previously conquered the HomonadensianSy on account of 
which the honour of a triumph had been accorded him, and this 
indeed took place after his consulship in B.a 12, but before he 
had been appointed by C. Caesar, his counsellor, on his arrival 
in Armenia in A.D. 3 (Fischer, Bim. ZeUtafeln, p. 430). But a 
war could not at any time be carried on except by the governor 
of that province in which or from which the war was being 
conducted. Quirinius must therefore have been then governor 
of that province to which the Homonadensians belonged, or 
from which the war against them proceeded. Seeing that the 
Homonadensians occupied the Taurus Mountains, we might 
have to do with the provinces of Asia, Pamphylia, Galatia, 
Cilicia, Syria. But of these the first three must be at once 
set aside, because they had no legions, so that their governors 
could not carry on a war.^ And further, CQicia was probably 
at that time only a part of the province of Syria (and with 
this agrees the judgments of Zumpt, CommerUt. epigr. ii 95-93 ; 
Oeburtgahr Christi, pp. 57-61 ; and Mommsen, Bes gestae, 
p. 172 sq.), at least it was, as also Pamphylia and Galatia 
were, no consular province, whereas Quirinius led the war 
against the Homonadensians as one who had been eonsuL 
Now, one who had been a consul was never sent to a prae- 
torian province, which was administered by one who had 
been a praetor. The only conclusion then that remains is that 
Quirinius at the time of that war with the Homonadensians 
was governor of Syria.^ But since this governorship belongs 

'^ Compare in reference to Asia, also Josephus, Wan of the JevMy iL 16. 4 
(ed. Bekker, v. 184. 1-2). 

*' In what relation the Homonadensians stood to the Romans before 
their conquest by Qmrinius it is difficult to determine, and for our object 
it is of no importance. They probably stood even before that time under 
the suzerainty of the governor of Cilicia rap, Syria, if we may assume 
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to the period before the year a.d. 3, that is, to the period 
before he had been appointed counsellor to C. Caesar in 
Armenia, it cannot be identical with the one of A.D. 6, referred 
to by Josephus. The only date, therefore, that we can assign 
to it is the interval between Varus and C. Caesar, that is, 
B.C. 3-2.^ 

It is wholly on this combination, in regard to which Zumpt, 
Commmtt. epigr, ii. 90-98; Oeburtsfahr Christi, pp. 43-62; 
and Mommsen, lies gestae div. Aug. p. 172 sq., are thoroughly 
agreed that the assumption of an earlier governorship than 
that of A.D. 6, referred to by Josephus, is based (for a full 
statement of Zumpt's theory, see note in Wieseler, Chroru>- 
lagical Synopsis, pp. 129—135). For the inscription, which 
some have sought to make use of in this question, cannot 
prove anything material to the point at issue. It does, 
indeed, prove that the individual to whom it refers was twice 
governor of Syria.^ But whether it is to be applied to 
Quirinius is open to question, since the name is not given in 
the inscription. The main ground upon which Mommsen and 
others have referred it to Quirinius is just that they regard 
the fact of Quirinius having been twice governor to be proved 

that the former was part of the latter. But even if this were not the case, 
Quirinius carried on the war against it from Syria, and as the governor of 
Syria. 

^' During the period between Agrippa and Titius, if indeed there was 
an interval between the two, this war could not have taken place ; because, 
at least as a rule, the imperial provinces also were apportioned a consider- 
able time after the administration of the civic office, in this case the 
consulship. 

'^ Yet even this may be doubted. See Strauss, Die HdUben und die 
Ganzefiy p. 76 f. Wieseler, BeitrUge smr richtigen Wurdigung der JFw. 
p. 41 f. Bud. Hilgenfeld, ZeiJtechrifl fivr wissenachaftL Theologie, 1880, 
pp. 98-114 — The last-named especially seeks to show that the iterum is ta 
be connected only with leg, pr. pr. divi Augusti^ and can accordingly only 
mean that the person referred to, when he became a second time UgtUue 
Augudiy was intrusted with the administration of Syria. See in opposition. 
to this, Mommsen, Bes geetae, p. 162. 

DIV. L VOL. I. Z 
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from other sources, that is, fi*om Tacitus and Josephus. The 
theory that Quirinius was twice governor of Syria is not 
therefore to be based upon the inscription, but, on the 
contrary, the application of the inscription to Quirinius is 
based upon the proof, elsewhere obtained, that he held the 
governorship a second time.^ 

C. Caesar, B.a 1-A.D. 4 (?). 

In the year B.c. 1, that is, A.n.c. 753, Augustus sent his 
grandson, G. Caesar, son of Agrippa and Julia, now eighteen 
years of age, to the East, in order to compel the Parthians 
and Armenians, who refused any longer to recognise the 
authority of Borne, again to yield submission. Caesar went 
first of all to Egypt, then, probably, still before the end of 

*' The inscription was found in A.D. 1764 in the neighboarhood of 
Tibnr, and in a.d. 1765 was published for the first time. Sanclemente 
(De wdgaris aerae emmdaJtione^ 1793, pp. 414-426) applied it to Quirinius. 
He was followed in this by Borgbesi, Henzen, Nipperdey, Bergmann, 
Mommsen, Gerlach. On the other band, Zumpt (fiommefnU, epigr. iL 
109-125 ; OeburUjahr ChrisU, pp. 72--89) refers it to C. Sentius Satur- 
ninus. Zumpt founds bis refusal to apply it to Quirinius mainly on the 
fiict that be had been proconsul for Africa {CommenU, epigr. ii. 115 sq. ; 
QeburUjahr Christie pp. 80-83). Mommsen contests this, and endeavoursi 
on the other hand, to show that Sentius Satuminus was proconsul for 
Africa (JUs gestae dio. Aug, pp. 168, 170 sq.). This latter statement would 
tell decidedly against Satuminus, the former against Quirinius, seeing 
that one and the same person could never be proconsul for Africa and 
for Asia (see above, p. 347), the latter of which offices the person referred 
to in the inscription held. We must therefore still leave the question 
here raised in suspeTUo, but give in full the half of the text of the inscrip- 
tion (see the whole of it in Corp, Irucr. Lai. t xiv. n. 3613X with the 
words and letters supplied by Mommsen : — 

beUum gessii eum gente hcmonaden- 

sium quae interfecerat amyrUam 

rEQEM • QVA • RED ACTA • IN • FOTesUUem imp. caeaarii 

AVGVSTI • POPVLIQVE • EOMANI • SENATV* die immortalibut 
SVPPLICATIONES • BINAS • OB • RES • THOS^ere ah eo gestae et 
IPSI ORNAMENTA TRIVMPHoiia decreuU 

PRO • CONSVL • ASIAM • PROVINCIAM • OVtinuU legatus pr. pr. 
DIVI • AVGVSTI • tTERVM • SYRIAM • ET • PHoenicen opHnuU. 
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the year B.C. 1, to Syria, without, however, entering Palestine 
(Suetonius, Aug. 93). There he remained probably during 
the year a.d. 1, and then went onward against the Parthians 
in A.D. 2, and against the Armenians in A.D. 3. After he 
had succeeded in putting matters right, Augustus called him 
back to Rome. But he died on his homeward journey, on 
21st February a,d. 4, at Limyra in Lycia (Zonaras, x. 36 ; 
Dio Cassius, Iv. 10a, where he introduces a quotation from 
Xiphilinus; Velleius Paterculus, ii. 101—102; Tacitus, 
Annals, i. 3. The date of the death according to the 
Cenotaphium Fisanum, Compare, Clinton, ad ann. B.c. 1— 
A.D. 4. Fischer, Bom, Zeittafdn, pp. 426—431). — ^According 
to Zonaras, x. 36, C. Caesar had proconsular authority (t^i/ 
i^ouaiap avr^ ttjv avOinraTov eScoKCv) ; accoi*ding to Orosius, 
vii 3, he was sent ad ordinandas Aegypti Syriaeque provincial ; 
according to Suetonius, Tiberius, 12, he was Orienti praeposittis. 
He must therefore have held during this period the admini- 
stration of Syria. Compare Mommsen, Bes gestae, p. 165. 

Zumpt, Gehurtsjahr Christi, pp. 32-40, decidedly opposes 
this view, because he assumes that, in addition to C. Caesar, 
ordinary legati Augjisti were also then present in the imperial 
provinces, only that Caesar had the right of independent 
action, having authority wherever he went superior to the 
governors of the provinces concerned. Zumpt depends for 
support to this opinion mainly upon the fact that, if the case 
were otherwise, Augustus would have renounced all power in 
the East, which is not to be supposed. But this argument 
will not by any means stand the test ; for then we should 
have to suppose that, besides Agrippa, ordinary legati Caesaris 
were also to be found in the provinces, which, however, 
even Zumpt does not assume. In favour of Mommsen's 
theory (which had previously been for the most part set 
forth by Baronius in his Annals, and by Schopflin) is to 
some extent the circumstance that no legati Augusti of that 
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period are known to us, although, considering the scantiness 
of our information, this cannot be regarded as by any means 
conclusive ; and also, and much more decidedly, the testimony 
of Orosius, vii. 3, that C. Caesar had been sent ad ordinandas 
Aegypti Syricteque provincias. One cannot see why Augustus 
should have assigned to him the ordering of the affairs of 
Egypt and Syria, if there had been already at that very time 
imperial legates in those provinces.^^ 

Apart from these points, the positive conjectures of Zumpt 
about the legates of Syria during that period are extremely 
hazardous. Ho assumes that the counsellors (rectores) 
appointed for the youthful Caesar were always at the same 
time governors of Syria. Such rectores were, according to 
Zumpt, first of all P. Sulpicius Quirinius (Tacitus, Annals, iii» 
48); after him, M. Lollius (Suetonius, Tiberius, 12); and 
last of all, C. Marcius Censorinus (Yelleius Paterculus, iL 
102). Compare Zumpt, Comfnentt. epigr. ii. 98-104, 107 sq.; 
Geburtsjahr Christi, pp. 40—43, 62-71. — But Quirinius was 
counsellor of Caesar certainly not before, but after Lollius, 
viz. in A.D. 3, when Caesar was already in Armenia (Tacitus, 
Annah, iii. 48 : daiusque rector Oaio Caesari Armeniam 
optinentt), Lollius having meanwhile died during the Parthian 
campaign in A.D. 2 (Yelleius Paterculus, ii. 102). Compare 
Mommsen, lies gestae, pp. 173—175. On the chronology, 
Fischer, Biym. Zeittafeln, pp. 428—430. — It is particularly 
questionable whether Censorinus ought to be reckoned among 
those rectores at all. He is at least never expressly named as 
such. ^ — And, finally, the hypothesis is utterly without sup- 

^^ Under Qermanicus (see under date a.i>. 17-19) such a state of matters 
did indeed find place. But this cannot be regarded as a parallel case, 
because the jealous, suspicious Tiberius sought to paralyze the power of 
Qermanicus by his legates, whereas Augustus had no such reason for 
acting so. 

*' The whole passage in Yelleias Paterculus, ii. 102, runs as follows : 
"Quo tempore M. Lolli, quern veluti moderatorem juventae fili sui 
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port, that these rectores were at the same time governors of 
Syria. 

L. VolfisitLS Satuminits, A.D. 4—5. 

Consul suffectm in B.C. 12. — From a coin we know that he 
was governor of Syria in the year 35 of the Actian era, which 
corresponds to autumn 757—758 A.u.c, or a.d. 4-5 (Eckhel, 
Doctr. Num. iii. 275 sq. ; Mionnet^ v. 156). 

P. Sulpicius Quirinius, A.D. 6 ff 

After the banishment of Archelaus, ethnarch of Judea, in 
A.D. 6, P. Sulpicius Quirinius went to Syria, and immediately 
on his arrival took the census in Judea (Josephus, Antiq. 
xvii. 13. 5 ; xviii 1. 1, 2. 1). How long he continued 
governor of Syria cannot be determined. — Reference is made 
to his operations in Syria in an inscription which was long 
regarded as ungenuine, but has now been proved to be 
undoubtedly genuine by the discovery of the second half of 
it in the original (see especially, Mommsen, Ephemeris e^i- 
graphica, vol. iv. 1881, pp. 537—542; also, Lecoultre, Dt 
4iensu Quiriniano, Lausannae 1883, pp. 48—51; a facsimile 
of the restored piece in De Eossi, BaUettino di archeologia 
crisiiana, 1880, tav. ix., comp. p. 174). — On the inscription 
one Q. Aemilius Q. or PaL Secundus says of himself among 
other things : jussu Quirini censum egi Apameruie dvitatis 
miUium Jiamiii{um) civium CXVII, Idem missu Quirini 
adversus Ituraeos in Libano monte castellum eorum cqn, 

Augustus esse voluerat, perfida et plena subdoli ac versuti animi consiliai 
per Parthum indicata Gaesari, fama volgavit Cujus mors intra paucos 
dies fortuita ^n volontaria fuerit ignore. Sed quam hone decessisse 
laetati homines, tarn paulo post obisse Censorinum in iisdem provinciis 
graviter tulit civitas, virum demerendis hominibus genitum." — The words 
^ in iisdem provinciis " are certainly in favour of the suppositions that 
Oensorinus had the same office as Lollius. 
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Q, Caecilius Cretieus Silanus, A.D. 11-17. 

Consul in A.D. 7. — ^That he went to Syria as governor at 
the latest in A.D. 11, is proved by a coin of the year 41 of 
the Actian era, that is, autumn 763—764 A.U.C., or A.D. 10-11 
(so Sanclemente, p. 348). Other coins for the years 42, 
43, 44, 45, 47 of the Actian era were given by Eckhel, 
Dodr. Num. iii 276; Mionnet, v. 156-159. The latest (rf 
these coins, that of the year 47 of the Actian era, belongs to 
A.D. 16—17. In accordance with this, Tacitus, Annals, ii. 43, 
records the recall of Silanus by Tiberius in A.D. 17. — Com- 
pare also, Tacitus, Annals, ii 4; Josephus, Antiq. xviii 2. 4; 
Mommsen, Bes gestae, p. 166. 

2. Tiberius, 19th Aug. A.D. 14-16^A March A.D. 37. 

On. Calpumius Piso, A.D. 17-19. 

In the year A.D. 17, probably toward the end of the year, 
Tiberius sent his nephew and adopted son Germanicus to the 
East that he might look to the settlement of various matters. 
He obtained higher powers than the governors of the pro- 
vinces to which he went (decreto patrum permissae Germanica 
provincial qua^ mart dividuntur, majusgue imperium, quoquo 
adisset, quam iis qui sorts aut missu principis dbtinerenit. 
Tacitus, Annals, ii. 43). At the same time Silanus was 
recalled, and in his place Cn. Calpumius Fiso, consul in the 
year B.c. 7, was appointed governor of Syria, a man of a 
violent and unbending character (ingenio violentus et dbsequii 
ignarus, Tacitus, Annals, ii 43). 

Germanicus went first of all to Greece, where in the 
beginning of the year A.D. 18 he entered on his second 
consulship. He then passed over to Byzantiuni and then 
to Troy, and proceeded west along the Ionian coast to 
Bhodes, and from thence to Armenia. After he had put 
matters there to rights, he went to Syria, where Piso had 
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already .arrived before him (Tacitus, AnndU, ii. 53— 5 Y).** 
Owing to the violent character of Piso, hostilities between 
them could not long be avoided. Yet these outbursts had at 
first no ulterior consequences (Tacitus, Annals, iL 57-58). 
In the year a.d. 19 Germanicus undertook a journey to 
Egypt, chiefly to inquire into the antiquities of that country 
(Tacitus, Annals, ii. 59—61). Soon after he returned to 
Syria he fell sick, and died on 9 th Oct. A.D. 19. Common 
report charged his death upon Piso (Tacitus, Annals, ii. 69— 
73 ; Clinton, Fasti Romani, i p. 4). Even before the death 
of Germanicus occurred, Piso had quitted Syria, having been 
commanded by Germanicus to leave the province (Tacitus, 
Annals, ii. 70). 

Cn, Sentius Satuminus, A.D. 19—21. 

After the death of Germanicus his generals transferred the 
supreme command to Cn. Sentius Saturninus, consul in a.d. 4 
(Tacitus, Annals, iL 74). But Piso, on his return voyage, 
obtained in the neighbourhood of the island of Cos the 
intelligence of the death of Germanicus, and now resolved to 
take violent possession of Syria. He landed in Cilicia, 
gained possession of the stronghold of Celenderis {KeXii/Bepi^, 
Strabo, pp. 670, 760 ; compare Josephus, Antiq. xviL 5. I ; 
Wars of the Jews, i. 31. 3), but was obliged there, on surrender- 
ing to Sentius, to agree to the condition that he should return 
to Eome (Tacitus, Annals, ii. 75-81). — He reached Eome in 
the beginning of the year a.d. 20, was there accused by the 
friends of Germanicus, but avoided condemnation by com- 
mitting suicide (Tacitus, Annals, iiL 8-15.) 

How long Sentius Satuminus remained in Syria is not 
known. He is referred to as legatus Caesaris in an inscription 

*• Yet Piso cannot have reached Syria before the year A.D. 18, since he 
had met with Qermanicus on his outward journey at Rhodes (Tacitus, 
AimcUs, ii 55). 
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found at Nicopolis, on the borders of Syria and Ciliciay on 
the Gulf of Issus, which at the earliest belongs to the year 
A,D. 21, Tiber, iv. cos, {Ephemeris epigraph, vol. v. 1884^ p. 
573, n. 1336). According to this inscription, it would seem 
that he had been also formally appointed governor of Syria ; 
for it is in this sense probably that the title legoUus Caesaris 
is to be understood (see Mommsen's remarks as above). 

£. Adius Lamia, down to A.D. 32. 

From the Annals of Tacitus, L 80 ; Suetonius, Tiberius, 41, 
63, we know that Tiberius repeatedly appointed legates 
without actually allowing them to go to their provinces 
(Tacitus : qua haesitatione postremo eo provectus est, ut manda-- 
verit guHmsdam provincial, quos egredi urbe rum erat passurus). 
By this measure L. Aelius Lamia among others was affected. 
Tacitus, in his Annals, vL 27, has given the following particu- 
lar account of his death: Extremo anni (a.d. 33) mors Adii 
Zamiae funere censorio celebrata, qui administrandae Suriae 
imagine tandem exsolutus urhi pra^fiverat. Genus illi decoruvi, 
vivida smectvs; et non permissa provincia dignationem addi- 
derat. We see from this that Aelius Lamia, immediately 
after he had been released from the im/igo administrandae 
Suriae, i,e. from the nominal, not actual, administration of 
Syria, was appointed praefectus urbi. He did not, however, 
hold the office of praefectus urbi until after the death of L. 
Piso, see Dio Cassius, IviiL 19 : rov re IliaoDva rbv iroXlapxpv 
TeKevn^a-avra Btj/ioo-ui ra^ irifitiO'ep, oirep irov Ka\ aXKoti^ 
ij(api^€TO' xal Aovkiov avr airrou AafjLiav dvdetKero, hp 
'/rpovaXai t§ Svpiq?^ Trpoara^a^ Karevxev iv t§ ^Pa>firf. Seeing 
then that Piso, according to Tacitus, Annals, vi. 10, and Dio 
Cassius, IviiL 19, died in A.D. 32, Aelius Lamia must have 
been appointed praefectus urbi in that year, and was therefore 
up to that date, at least in name, governor of Syria (Zumpt, 

*' So Dindorf reads instead of crpxriA. 
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Commmtt epigr. ii 131 sq. ; Gehurtyahr Christi, pp. 184, 
265). — Josephus, in his Antiq. xviiL 6. 2-3, seems indeed 
to contradict this view. He makes the statement that 
Agrippa I., before he became king of Judea, once paid a visit 
to Pomponius Flaccus, governor of Syria, and successor of 
Aelius Lamia (see below), and that then, after many adven- 
tures by the way, he returned to Bome, and there, after he 
had been for some time resident in Bome, charged his freed- 
man Eutychus with theft, and had him brought up before 
Piso as praefedus urbi (Antiq, xviiL 6, 5). It seems there- 
fore at first sight necessary to assume that Flaccus some time 
before the death of Piso had been made governor of Syria, 
for apparently Lamia could not have held the office down to 
that data But, in truth, on closer examination of the facts 
this argumentation** will not be found convincing. That 
particular Piso before whom Eutychus was brought (Josephus, 
Antiq. xviii. 6. 5) cannot possibly have been the Piso who 
died in a.d. 32, since the occurrence referred to took place, 
as will be shown farther on, under the history of Agrippa, in 
§ 18, in the year a.d. 36.^ We have here then to do with 
another Piso, who at a later period, a.d. 36-37, held the 

'0 It has been urged mainly by Wieseler in his controversy against 
Keim's chronology of the life of Jesus. See Wieseler, BeUriige zur richJti- 
geii Wurdigung der Ew.y sec. 8, Anm. ; Beweis des Qlatibens for 1870, April 
no. p. 170 (there Wieseler assumes that Flaccus " had entered Syria some- 
where about A.D. 27 "). Theolog. Studien und Kritiken, 1876, pp. 533-535. 

^^ In order to support his opinion that the Piso alluded to by Josephus 
in Lis Antiq. xviii. 6. 5 was he who died in A.D. 32, Wieseler is obliged 
to have recourse to very questionable hjrpotheses. 1. He is obliged to 
assume that between the apprehension of Eutychus and his trial before 
Tiberius no less than four years had passed, a.d. 32>36, for undoubtedly 
the trial did not take place before the autumn of a.d. 36, half a year 
before the death of Tiberius (Antiq, xviii. 6. 7 ; Wars oftheJewSj ii. 9. 6). 
Eeim in the ProtestajU, Kirckemeitungj 1869, No. 51, coL 1218, rightly 
<leclares that this is contrary to fact ; while Wieseler in the Beweis des 
Glaubensy 1870, p. 169, firmly stands by his statement 2. He is obliged, 
however, to make a violent alteration of the text of Josephus. For this 
£ame Piso is immediately thereafter, in Antiq. xviiL 6. 10, once again 
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office o{ praefectt^ urhij^ so that mention of him contributes 
nothing to the solution of the question when Flaccus 
succeeded Lamia. — ^We must accordingly confine ourselves 
wholly to the statements of Tacitus, which represent Lamia 
as occupying his nominal office of governor of Syria up ta 
the date of his entrance upon his civic prefecture, ie. up to 
A.D. 32.^ When the governorship was conferred upon him 
we cannot determina He had held it certainly for a long 
time, as is evident from the ^tandem" of Tacitus and the 
" irpoTraXai, ** of Dio Cassius.** 

referred to, and that in connection with the spring of the year A.D. 37, 
after the death of Tiberius. Wieeeler therefore strikes the name oat of 
that passage {Beweis des Gtaubens, 1870, p. 168 ; BeitrdgCj p. 8 f.). 3. He 
is also obliged to make a farther alteration in the text. For Joeephus 
says expressly, in his Antiq. xviii. 6. 3, that Agrippa had gone to Rome 
only a year before the death of Tiberias {hmvrf vpvnpow i rtXtm^ai 
Tiflipioujf i,e, not in A.D. 32, but in a.d. 36. In this case Wieseler by an 
alteration of the text reads instead of one year several years {BeitrUge, p. 
13 f. ; Beweis des Olav^enSj 1870, p. 169). Compare on the other side, 
Keim, Protestant, Kirchenzeitung, 1869, No. 51, col. 1217. In opposition 
generally to Wieseler, see also Sevin, Chronologie dea Lebens Jinu, 2 Anfl. 
1874, pp. 84-87. 

'^ So also Borghesi, Oeuvres, iii. 325 sq. Mommsen, Index zu Plin, 
Epist., ed. Eeil, p. 405. Henzen, Adafiratrum Arvalium (1874^ Index, p. 
180 sq. — In regard to others of the name of Piso belonging to that same 
period, see Mommsen, Ephemeris epigr, i. 143-151, 226 sq. 

^B Qerlach (pp. 49-52) assumes that Flaccus had gone to Syria as early 
as A.D. 22. He supports his opinion by reference to Josephus, Antiq, 
xviiL 6. 1-3, and Suetonius, Tiberivs, 42. But from the former passage it 
does not follow, as Gerlach wishes to make out, that the visit of Agrippa 
to Flaccus was made in a.d. 24, soon after the death of Dnisus, who died 
in A.D. 23 ; and in the latter passage the confestim is to be connected only 
with the words : Pisoni praefeduram urbii detulitf whereby the state- 
ment loses all its force as a proof passage. The words of Tacitus do not 
permit us to restrict the period of office of Aelios Lamia to two years, 
and to postulate between his ceasing to hold the post of governor and 
his appointment to the office of city prefect a lengthened intervaL Ger* 
lach himself at a later period abandoned this view (ZeitKhrift fur luther^ 
Theologie, 1869, p. 48). 

** From the fact that about A.D. 30 there was actually no governor in 
Syria, is to be explained the circumstance that no one is named as such 
in Luke iii. 1. 
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Z. Pomponius Flaccus, A.D. 32—35 (?). 

Since Lamia withdrew from the oflBce of governor of Syria 
in A.D. 32, Flaccus, who had been consul in a.d. 17, suc- 
ceeded him in that year. The death of Flaccus is reported 
by Tacitus in his Annals, vi. 27, in immediate connection 
with the above passage about Aelius Lamia in the following 
words : exim (that is to say, after the death of Aelius Lamia) 
Flacco Pomponio Suriae pro praetore defun^to recitantur Ca^saris 
liierae, quis incusahat egregium guemgpie et regendis exercitibus 
idoneum ahnuere id munus, segue ea necessitudine ad preces cagi, 
per quas consularium aligui capessere provincias adigerentur, 
oUitus Arruntium, ne in Hispaniam pergeret, decumum jam 
annum attinerL Since Tacitus, however, mentions this among 
the events of the year 33, the first suggestion that woul(f 
occur to the reader is that the death of Flaccus took place 
during that year. And this is the opinion almost universally 
entertained. Yet it is not to be regarded as by any means 
impossible that Tacitus had gathered his facts about Lamia 
and Flaccus from 'materials that had been supplied him, and 
that the death of Flaccus did not occur till a subsequent 
date.** In fact, Keim *• has raised the supposition to a high 
degree of probability that Flaccus did not die before a.d. 35. 
In favour of this view may be alleged : — 1. The remark of 
Tacitus, that then, at the time of Flaccus' death, Arruntius 
had been already detained for ten years from going to his 
province, Spain. By Hispania only Hispania cUerior can be 

** That Tacitus does not in every case follow strictly the chronological 
order is shown, «.^., in Annals, xiL 23, where the death of King Agrippa 
I., which occurred in A.D. 44, is mentioned among the occurrences of 
A.n. 49. 

*• Comp. especially, Protestant. K%rchenzeitung,lQS9, No. 51, col. 1216 f.; 
also Gesehichte Jesu, i. 628, iii. 490 f. (Engl. transL Jesus of Namra, ii. 396, 
yi. 231). A similar opinion is also expressed by Liebenam, Forschungen 
zur VervxtUungsgeschichte des rifm, Kaiserreichs, 1 Bd. Die Legaten in den 
r&mischen Provinzen (1888X p. 267. 
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intended; for Hispania vlterior was a senatorial province 
•(see Tacitus, Annals, iv. 13). But that province did not 
become vacant before A.D. 25 (Tacitus, Annals, iv. 45). 
Accordingly the tenth year of Arruntius must correspond to 
A.D. 35. 2. Agrippa I. went to Bome in the spring of the year 
36 (ivuivT^ irporepov fj reXeuiijaat Ttfiepiov, Josephus, Antiq, 
xviii. 5. 8), after having not long before visited Flaccus in 
Syria (Josephus, Antiq, xviii. 6. 2-3). If then, allowing for 
hindrances and delays that may have occurred, we allow for 
Agrippa's journey to Bome after his visit to Flaccus a whole 
year (Josephus, Antiq. xviii 6. 3-4), it must still be assumed 
that Flaccus was in Syria in A.D. 35. — Finally, it may further 
be alleged in favour of taking a.d. 35 as the year of the 
death of Flaccus, that his successor Yitellius, who certainly 
went to Syria in A.D. 35, is thus made immediately to follow, 
whereas in the other case a vacancy must have occurred. 

A coin of Flaccus of the year 82 of the aera Caesariana^ 
corresponding to autumn 786-787 A.U.C., or a.d. 33-34, is 
given in Eckhel, 2>ac^r. Num, iil 279; Mionnet, v. 167. — 
Compare also generally, Suetonius, Tiberius, 42 ; Pauly's 
Real Encyclopaedie, v. 1878 f. ; Henzen, Acta fratmm 
Arvalium (1874), Index, p. 195. 

L. ViteUius, A.D. 35-39. 

In A.D. 35 Tiberius sent L. Yitellius, who had been consul 
in A.D. 34, father of the next emperor, as legate to Syria 
(Tacitus, Annals, vi. 32).* Tacitus bears testimony on his 
behalf that, in contrast to his subsequent manner of life, he 

^'^ This era begins in autumn 705 A.U.C., eighteen years earlier than tlie 
Actian era. Compare Noris, Anwas et epochae Syromacedonvm, iiL ed. 4^ 
Lips. p. 162 sqq. Sanclemente, De vulgaris aerae emmdaUone^ pp. 224-> 
229. Eckhel, Doctrina Num, iii. 279 if. Ideler, ffandbuch der Chronologie^ 
i. 460 ff. 

^ From the words of Tacitus, *' cunctis quae apud orientum parabantur 
L. Yitellium praefecit," it may perhaps be assumed that Vitelliua had 
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was blameless in his administration of the province (eo de 
Aomine hand sum ignarus sinistram in urbe famam, pleraque 
foeda memorari, eeterum in regendis promndis prisca virtvie 
egit). — In A.D. 39 he was recalled by Caligula, and Petronius 
appointed his successor (Josephus, Antiq. xviii 8. 2).^ 
Compare also generally, Suetonius, Vitellius, 2 ; Dio Cassius^ 
lix. 2 7 ; Pliny, Hist, Nat. xv. 83; Pauly's Beal-Encydopaedie, 
vi. 2. 2682 f.; liebenam, Forschungen zur Verwaitungs- 
geschichtc des rimischen KaiserreicAs, 1 Bd. p. 373. 

3. Caligida, 16th March A.D. 37— 24^A January a.d. 41. 

P. Petronius, A.D. 39-42. 

Petronius had been sent by Caligula into Syria in a.d. 
39. We know from a coin (given in Eckhel, Doctr. Num^ 

held under his authority a wider region than the province of S3rria. 
Yet even Tacitus himself in the Annals^ vi. 41, names him "piaesea 
Suriae ;" as does also Josephus, Antiq, zviii. 4 2 : ^vplcts r<y i^y%fA9»ia» 
lx^». So, too, Suetonius, VUeUiuSy 2 ; Dio Cassius, Ixix. 27 ; Pliny, Hist, 
Nat, XV. 83. He was therefore certainly governor of Syria, hut had 
perhaps over and ahove this a more extensive authority. 

** From what Josephus says, it would appear as if the recall of Vitellius 
and the arrival of Petronius did not occur till the autumn of a.d. 40. 
Petronius after his arrival went into winter quarters at Ptolemais 
(Josephus, ArUiq. xviii. 8. 2). The negotiations hegun straightway with the 
Jews took place during seed-time {Antiq, xviii. 8. 3, 8. 6), i,e, in November 
or December ; see Winer, Beahc&rterbuchj ii. 342. In regard to these matters 
Petronius wrote to Caligula, who received the letter shortly before his death, 
which took place on 24th January A.D. 41, and answered it (Josephus, 
Antiq. xviii. 8. 8-9 : k»1 rfXfur« /«iV o^ /Atrd xoX^y xP^tw ^ ypayf/ut r^ 
TLtrpcivi^ ri» — f«-/^o7i^y). Josephus seems therefore to set the arrival of 
Petronius in the autumn of A.D. 40. According to the most decided 
testimony of Philo, on the other hand (Legat, ad Cajwn^ § 33, ed. Mangey, 
iL 583X Petronius was already in harvest time in Palestine, that is, in April 
(see Winer, Bealiffihrterbuch, L 340), and at the head of troops which he 
had had time to bring across the Euphrates {Legat, ad Cajum^ § 31, ed. 
Mangey, ii. 576). He must therefore certainly have reached Syria in 
A.D. 39. So also Liebenam, Fonchungen zur VerwaUungsgeachichU des 
rifmiscken Kaiserreichs^ 1 Bd. Die L^aten in den r&mischen Provinzen 
(1888X p. 374. 
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iii 280 ; Mionnet, v. 167) that he was still governor in the 
year 90 of the aera Caesariana, corresponding to autumn 
794-795 A.U.C., or a.d. 41—42; therefore for somewhere 
about a year after the beginning of the reign of Claudius. — 
Compare in regard to him Josephus, Antiq. xviii. 8. 2—9 ; 
xix. 6. 3 ; Philo, Legai. ad Cajum, § 31-34, ed. Mangey, IL 
J576-584; Pauly's Beal-Encydopaedie, v. 1402. 

4. Clavdms, 2ith January A.D. 41-1 3<A October A.D. 54. 

C. Vibius Mdrsm, A.D. 42-44. 

As successor of Petronius, Claudius sent C. Vibius Marsus, 
Consid mffectua in A.D. 17, into Syria (Josephus, Antiq. xix. 
6. 4). He had occasion repeatedly to protect Boman interests 
against King Agrippa (Josephus, Antiq. xix. 7. 2, 8. 1). EUs 
recall took place soon after the death of Agrippa in a.d. 44, 
therefore towards the end of A.D. 44 or in the beginning of 
A.D. 45 (Josephus, Antiq. xx. 1. 1). — Compare also Tacitus, 
Annals, xL 10. This passage does not prove that Marsus 
was still governor of Syria in A.D. 47 ; for Tacitus there, 
under the history of the year 47, recapitulates earlier occur- 
rences in the history of Parthia. See Zumpt, Commentt. epigr. 
ii 137 ; Gerlach, p. 67. Compare generally, Pauly's Beal- 
Uncyclopaedie, vi. 2. 2571. 

C. Cassius Longinus, A.D. 45-60. 

Marsus was succeeded by C. Cassius Longinus, Constd 
fuffectus in A.D. 30 (Josephus, Antiq. xx. 1. 1). He was 
celebrated in his day as a jurist {ceteros praeminehat peritia 
legum, Tacitus, Annals, xii 12), yea, as the founder of a 
special school of jurisprudence {CassiaTuu scholar prineeps et 
parens, Pliny, Epist. vii 24. 8). Coins with his name be- 
longing to the years 94 and 96 of the a^ra Caesariana, 
corresponding to A.D. 45-46 and 47-43, are given by Eckhel, 
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Doctr. Num. iii. 280; Mionnet, v. 167. Tacitus speaks of 
him as governor of Syria as late as a.d. 49 (Annals, xii. 
11—12). Not long afterwards he seems to have been recalled 
by Claudius. In regard to his subsequent fortunes, see 
Tacitus, Annals, xvi. 7 and 9 ; Suetonius, Nero, 37. Generally, 
Digest i. 2. 2. 51 ; Pauly's Real-Encydopaedie, ii. 201 ; Eudorflf, 
JRomiscJie BechtsgeschicMe, i 169 f. ; TeuflFel, History of Roman 
Literature, § 298. 3 ; Mommsen, Index to Pliny*s Epistles, 
ed. Keil, p. 406 ; Liebenam, Forschungen zur Verwaltungs- 
£eschiclite, 1 Bd. p. 376 £ 

C. Ummidius Quadratus, A.D. 50—60. 

In A.D. 51, C. Ummidius Quadratus is spoken of by Tacitus, 
Annuls, xii. 45, as governor of Syria. It may therefore be 
assumed with Zumpt, Commentt epigr. ii 138, that he went 
there in A.D. 50. Coins bearing his name belonging to the 
years 104-108 of the aera Caesariana, corresponding to 
A.D. 55/56-59/60, are given in Eckhel, Doctr. Num. iii. 280 ; 
Mionnet, v. 159. He died while governor of Syria in a.d. 60 
(Tacitus, Annuls, xiv. 26).*® — His public career (he had been 
quaestor as early as A.D. 14) is sketched in the inscriptions : 
Orelli, Inscr, Lot, n. 3128 = /7wcr. Regni NeapoL n. 4234 = 
Corp, Inscr, Lat x. n. 5182. His full name, C. Ummidius 
Durmius Quadratus, is also given on a brazen tablet which 
contains the oath of the inhabitants of Aritium in Lusitania 
upon Caligula's assuming the reins of government (Orelli, n. 
3665 = Co7y. Inscr. Lat, ii. n. 112 z= Ephemeris epigr. v. 
p. 155). — Compare also with reference to him, Tacitus, 
Annals, xii 54, xiii 8-9 ; Josephus, Antiq. xx. 6. 2 ; Pauly's 
Beal-Encyclopaedie, v. 743 ; Nipperdey on Tacitus, Annuls, 
xii. 45. 

^^ Zumpt, Commentt. epigr. ii. 138, gives the date as A.D. 61. But what 
is recorded in Tacitus, Annah^ xiv. 20-28, took place in A.D. 60, coss. 
Nero IV, Comeliue Cosnu. 
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5. Nero, \Zih October A.D. 54-9<A Juw A.D. 68. 

Cn^ Damitius Corhulo, xj), 60—63. 

After the death of XJmmidius Quadratus in A.D. 60, Domi- 
tius Corhulo went to Syria as governor (Tacitus, Annals, 
xiv. 26). On his doiugs in that capacity, see Tacitus, Annals, 
XV. 1-17 ; Dio Cassius, Ixii. 19 fif. He held the position of 
governor till A.D. 63, in which year a higher ofiBce was given 
him, while another governor was sent to Syria; Tacitus, 
Annals, xv. 25: Suriae exsectUio Citio (?), copiae mUitares 
Corbvloni permissae et quinta decuma Ugio ducefUe Mario Celso 
e Pannonia adjeda est. ScrHntur tetrarchis ac regibus prae^ 
fectisque et procuratorxbus et qui praetorum finitirruis provincial 
regebant,ju8sis Corbulonis obsequi, in tanttcmferme modum aucta 
potestate, quern populus Romanus Cn, Pompeio bellum piraticum^ 
gesturo dederat. The name of the individual who obtained 
the province cannot be determined with certainty. The best 
manuscript has Citiiis. The editors make various conjectures : 
Cincius, C. Ititis, Cestitis. Most might be said in favour of 
Gestius, for we certainly meet with him as governor of Syria 
in A.D. 65 (so, e,g., Zumpt, Cominentt. epigr. ii. 141). — ^In 
regard to Gorbulo's death in A.D. 67, see Dio Cassius, Ixiii 17. 
An inscription of a.d. 64 has been found in Armenia, on 
which he is called kg, Aug, pro pr, (see Ephemeris epigr, v. 
p. 25). Generally, Pauly's Real-Encydopaedie, ii, 1218 f. ;^ 
Teufifel, History of Roman Literature, § 291. 3, and the mono- 
graphs there quoted from of Held (1862) and Wolffgramm 
(1874). liebenam, Forschungen zwr Verwaltungsgeschickte, 
1 Bd. p. 169 f. For an estimate and characterization of 
Corbulo, see also Gutschmid, Oeschiekte Irans und seiner 
NacKbarULnder (1888), p. 131, Anm. 

C. Cestius Gallus, A.D. 63-66. 

If the conjecture given above is correct, Cestius Gallua 
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went to Syria as early as A.D. 63. He was there undoubtedly 
in A.D. 65, for he went up to Jerusalem at the Passover of 
A.D. 66, in the twelfth year of Nero = October A.D. 65~a.d. 66 
(Josephus, Antiq. xx. 11. 1 ; Wars of the Jews, ii 14. 4), 
after having been already for a long time in Syria ( Wars of 
the Jews, ii 14. 3). Coins with his name of the years 114 
and 415 of the aera Caesariana^ kj). 65/66-66/67, are 
given in Eckhel, Doctr. Num. iil 281 sq. ; Mionnet, v. 169 ; 
Supplem. viii. 131. — ^Daring his governorship in May kJD. 66, 
the month Artemisios (Wars of the Jews, ii 14. 4), the Jewish 
war broke out of which Cestius Gallus lived only to see the 
opening campaign. For he died in the winter of A.D. 66-67 
** by accident or through fatigue '* (Jato aut taedio ocddit, 
Tacitus, History, v. 10).*^ 

C. Licinius Mudanus, A.D. 67—69. 

When Palestine was separated from Syria and transferred 
to Vespasian as a distinct province, Syria was assigned to 
Licinius Mucianus.^ Josephus speaks of him in a.d. 67 

^^ Cestius Qallus was still in Syria in the winter of ▲.D. 66-67 
^Josephus, Life, 8, 43, 65, 67, 71). But before the beginning of the spring 
the management of the war had been committed to Vespasian {Wars of 
the Jewe, iiL 4. 2). 

^ On the severance of Palestine from Syria, see Euhn, Die sUidtische 
und Jmrgerliche Verfassung des rOmischen Reichs, ii. 179 f., 183-189 ; Mar- 
quardt, R&mMie StaaUverwaUung, L 419. — Tacitus, History, i. 10 : Sunam 
€t quaUuor legumes obiinthat Licinius Mudantu . . . hellvm Judaeioum 
Flavins Vespasianus {dueem sum Nero deUgercU) tribiu legionibvs admini' 
4ftrdbat, Tacitus, History, ii. 5 : Ceterum hie Suriae, ille Judaeaepraepositus, 
vieinis provinciarum administrationiims invidia discordes, exitu demum 
Neronis positis odiis in medium consuluere. Also Aurelius Victor, De 
Caeearib. c. 9, epit, c 9, ascribes the establishment or erection of the pro- 
vince of Palestine to Vespasian. — In opposition to this, Pick in SaUet's 
Zeitschrift fur Nwmismaiik, £d. xiii. 1885, pp. 197-200, expresses the 
opinion that Vespasian did not hold Palestine as a separate province ; his 
office is rather to be regarded as that of '* a legatiLS Augusti pro pradore 
of a higher rank without a special province, who, intrusted with the 
conduct of a war, occupies a position superior to the ordinary govemors.** 
But this view is not reconcilable with the precise words of Tacitus. 

DIV. L VOL. L 2 A 
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when referriDg to the siege of Gamala ( Wars of ih$ Jews, ir. 
1. 5), and in A.D. 69 when referring to the election of Ves- 
pasian as emperor (Wars of the Jews, iv. 10. 5-6). Compare 
also, Tacitus, History, i 10 ; Josephus, Antiq. xii. 3. 1. 
Coins with his name of the time of Galba (9th June 
A.D. 6 8-1 5th January A.D. 69) and of Otho (15th January- 
16th April A.D. 69) *• are given in Eckhel, Doctr. Num. 
iii 282 ; Mionnet, v. 169 ; Suppl, viii 131. — In the autumn 
of A.D. 69, in order to oppose Vitellius, he brought an army 
from Syria to Borne (Josephus, Wars of the Jews, iv. 11. 1 ; 
Tacitus, History, ii 82 sq. ; Suetonius, Vespasian, 6 ; Dio 
Cassius, Ixv. 9), where he did not, however, arrive until after 
the death of Yitellius, which occurred on 20 th December 
A.D. 69. He had then for a long time the supreme power in 
his hands (Josephus, Wars of the Jews, iv. 11. 4; Tacitus, 
History, iv. 11, 39, 49, 80 ; Dio Cassius, Ixv. 22, Ixvi. 2). — 
Compare in regard to him also, Borghesi, Oeuvres, iv. 
345-353 ; Pauly's Beal-Encyclopaedie, iv. 1069 f. ; L. Brunn, 
De C. Lieinio Muciano, Lips. 1870 ; Teuffel, History of 
Soman Literature, § 314. 1 ; Henzen, ActafratrumArvcUium, 
Index, p. 190 sq. ; JAebensm, Forschungen zur Verwaltung^ 
geschichte, i. 257 f. 

The later governors of Syria do not come within the range 
of our investigation, since from this time forth Palestine 
continued to be a separate province from Syria. For the 
governors of Palestine from the time of Vespasian to Hadrian, 
see § 21. 

^' Both coins bear the date of the year 117 of the aera Caesariana^ 
and juat for this reason afiford sure grounds for determining the reckoning 
of the erai 



S la HYRCANUS II., B.a 63-40. REBELLION OF ANTIPATER 
AND HIS SONS PHASAEL AND HEROD. 

SOUBCES. 

JoBEPHUB, AfUiq. xiy. 5-13 ; Wars of the Jewt^ i 8-13. Zokabas, Annales, 
v. 7-9 (abstract of Joseplms). 

LlTEKATURB. 

,^ EwALD, History of Israel^ v. 394-412. 

Gratz, Geschichte der Juderiy iii, 4 Aufl. pp. 167-189. 

HiTZia, OeschichU des VoUces Israel^ ii. 500-523. 
^^..^^ANLEY, History of the Jewish Churchy vol. iiL 408-421. 

ScHNECKENBUROER, Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte, pp. 166-173. 

Hausrath, Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichtey 2 Aufl. i pp. 179-203. 

Lbwik, Fasti sacriy pp. 8-54 

Owing to the meagreness of the sources, it is di£Scult to give 

f an exact account of the position which Palestine at this time 

I occupied in reference to the Bomans. This much is certain, 

that it was tributary (Josephus, Antiq, xiv. 4. 4 ; Wars of 

the Jews, i 7. 6), and lay under the general oversight of the 

Eoman governor of Syria. But the question is, whether it was 

immediately incorporated or not with the province of Syria. 

In favour of the latter supposition might be alleged the 

statement of Josephus, that by the enactment of Gabinius, 

who divided Palestine into five sections, the country 

was now freed from monarchical rule: aayiAvtD^ Sk ri}^ ef 

ei/c9 iiriKpareia^ iKevdeptoOiine^ to \oinrov apuTTOKparia 

SupteovvTo (Wars of tJie Jews, i 8. 5). Hyrcanus therefore 

f had stood at the head of the government of the country, an( 
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was subordinate only to the supervision of the Eoman 
governor.^ 

After the campaign of Pompey there followed for Palestine 
some years of peace. Scaurus as well as his two successors, 
Marcius Philippus and Lentulus Marcellinus, had still indeed 
y some skirmishes with the Arabians.^ But these had no in- 
fluence upon the fortunes of Palestine. In a.d. 57, however, 
Aristobulus' son Alexander, who had escaped from his keepers 
on his way to Bome, sought to secure to himself the govern- 
ment of Palestine. He succeeded in collecting an army of 
10,000 heavy-armed soldiers and 1500 horsemen, and got 
into his power the fortresses of the Alexandrium, Hyrcania, 
and Machaerus.' Gabinius, who had just then arrived as 
proconsul in Syria, sent against him, first of all, his lieutenant 
M. Antonius, afterwards the well-known triumvir, and soon 
followed with the main body of his troops. Alexander was 
defeated in an engagement near Jerusalem, and withdrew into 
the stronghold of the Alexandrium. Here he was besieged 
by Gabinius, and was compelled to surrender ; but it would 
seem that, on condition of his yielding up the fortresses which 
were in his possession, he was allowed his freedom.^ At this 
time, too, Gabinius made an important change in the political, 
relations of Palestine. He assigned to Hyrcanus only the 
care of the temple, but took from him the political administra- 
tion ; for he divided the country into five districts (o-woSot, 
avveSpia), with Jerusalem, Gazara, Amathus, Jericho, and 
Sepphoris as their capitals.* What is to be understood by 

^ So also Euhn, Die stddtisdie und hUrgerliche Verfassung des rSmisches 
Beichs, iL 163. Mendelssohn in Bitscbrs Acta societqtia philolog, Lipnengis, 
v. 162. 

* Josephus, ArUiq. xiv. 5. 1 ; Wars of the Jevos, i. 8. 1. Appian, Syr, 61. 

* On the Alexandrium, see p. 320. The position of Hyrcania is un- 
known. Machaerus, now called Mkaur, lay to the east of the Dead Sea. 
For more details about this important fortress, see § 20. 

* Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 5. 2-4 ; Wars of the Jews^ i. 8. 2-6. 

* Josephus, ArUiq, xiv. 6. 4 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 8. 6.— About Amatlui», 
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those five avvoSoc or awiSpta is not altogether clear. They 
may be regarded as either customs, districts, or circuits, 
making the jurisdiction of law courts (conventusjuridici),^ The 
term a-vvTeXeiv ( Wars of the Jews, i. 8. 5 : ot 8' tva o-vpre- 
X&a-ip €t? ^AfiadovvTo) favours the former view ; the term 
avvoSoi (Wars of the Jews, i. 8. 5) favours the latter/ 

in the country east of the Jordan, see above, p. 297. On Sepphoris in 
Galilee, see Div. ii. vol. i. pp. 136-141. The other three towns were 
situated in Judea proper. On Gazara, see above, p. 261. Joscphus, 
ArUiq. xiv. 6. 4 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 8. 6, has also the form Gadara. But 
by this it is quite evident he does not mean the Hellenistic Gadara in 
Peraea, which had a population mainly pagan, and had been separated 
from the Jewish territory by Pompey. We are to understand by it the 
Gazara Judaized by Simon the Maccabee, for which also elsewhere the 
form Gadara is found. So Joseph us, Antiq, xii. 7. 4 and 1 Mace. iv. 15. 
Also in Strabo, xvi. 2. 29, p. 759, by TetlapU^ Up xm ctvriip iithaectrro o/ 
lovlttiot, we are to understand the region of Gazara, which indeed he con- 
founds with Gadara in Peraea ; for from this latter place were sprung the 
celebrated men who are referred to by him. In a Notitia episcopatuum a 
' Vtyiuv Ta.l»oa» in the neighbourhood of Azotus, to be distinguished from 
Tahip» between Pella and Capitolias {Hieroclis Synecdemus et notitiae 
graecae episcopal, ed. Parthey, 1866, p. 144). At a Synod at Jerusalem in 
A.D. 536 there were present together a bishop 'Apu^toe Toil»p6i» and a 
bishop QioZupof Tttletpup, There were therefore two places in Palestine 
called Gadara (Le Quien, Oriens christianus, t iii. p. 595 sq.). Compare 
also Kuhn, Die stUdtische und hiirgerliche Verfassvmg des rom, Reichs, ii. 
365-367. Menke's Bibelatlas, Bl. iv. 

^ On the erection of a province, the Bomans were wont to divide the 
country into customs or taxation districts, each of which was grouped 
round one of the larger towns. The communal court of such a town was 
utilized by the Bomans as a fiscal or customs court, for it had to make 
arrangements for collecting the taxes in its district. More extensive, as a 
role, than these customs districts, were the juristic circuits (conventtu 
juridici). For the purpose of deciding civil matters (only about these had 
it jurisdiction), a diet was held from time to time at a certain place, 
to which the depute judges of the circuit went, in order, under the 
presidency of the governor, to decide cases that had arisen since last 
session. See Marquardt, RSmische StaatsverwaUung, L (1881) p. 500 f. 
Budorff, R&mische RechtsgeschichU, ii. (1859) pp. 5, 13. Bein, art 
" Conventus," in Pauly's Real-Encyclopaedie, ii. 635 f. 

7 For example, Kuhn, Die stUdJbische und biirgerliche Vetfassung des 
r&m, Beichs, ii. 336, 367, regards the Synedria of Gabinius as conveTittts 
jwridid. Also I have myself ai^gued in favour of this opinion, Div. ii. 
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Possibly the one view may not exclude the other. At least 
this measure of Gabinius took away the remnant of political 
independence which Palestine had hitherto enjoyed. Fompey 
having already deprived Hyrcanus of the title of king, the 
next step was to strip him of all political prerogatives and to 
restrict him to his priestly functions. The country was parted 
into five divisions, which were " delivered " from the dominion 
of Hyrcanus, ie. were incorporated in the province of Syria. 
This arrangement was not indeed of long duration. By the 
ordinances of Caesar it was again wholly set aside. 

Soon after this, in A.D. 56, the country was anew involved 
in a revolution by Aristobulus and his son Antigonus, who 
had both escaped from their Boman imprisonment. Aristo- 
bulus so completely failed to learn caution from the abortive 
attempt of his son Alexander, that he made himself a similar 
endeavour in that direction in which his son had failed. 
But he himself had no better fortune. A detachment of 
the Boman army attacked him, and the little band which he 
had gathered was, without much difficulty, driven across the 
Jordan. He attempted to defend himself in Machaerus ; but 
was obliged after a two years' siege to yield, and was sent 
again as a prisoner to Bome. His children, however, were 
set at liberty by the senate.^ Just then Gabinius, against 
the will of the senate, undertook the Egyptian campaign, in 
order to set up Ptolemy Auletes again as king (see above, 
p. 331). When he returned from thence, in a.d. 55, he had 
once again to deal with a revolt in Judea. Alexander had 
made a fresh attempt to secure the sovereignty, and had won 

vol. L p. 168 f. Still the matter does not seem to me beyond question. 
Mendelssohn in Ritschrs Acta sodetcUis pMloL jApdensiSf v. 163, does not 
hazard a decided statement, and declares only that it is certain that the 
remnants of freedom that had been left to the Jews by Pompey were 
taken from them by this measure of Qabinius. 

* Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 6. 1 ; Wan of th$ Jews^ i. 8. 6. Dio Cassius, 
xxxix. 66. Plutarch, ArUoni/f 3. 
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over to his side at least a part of the people. His proceed- 
ings, however, were also this time again brought to a 
speedy end.* 

In A.D. 54 the triumvir, M. Licinius Crassus, went to Syria 
as proconsul in place of Gabinius. While Gabinius had 
already sorely oppressed the country by his exactions, Crassus 
at once began to indulge in open robbery. Pompey, upon 
the taking of the temple, had left its rich treasures untouched. 
Crassus now laid hold for himself of all these : in pure gold 
alone, 2000 talents; of other articles of value, 8000 
talents.^^ Palestine was soon indeed delivered from his 
rapacity, for he met his death in A.D. 53 in the war against 
the Parthians. 

During the period B.o. 53—51 C. Cassius Longinus, the 
quaestor of Crassus, held the supreme authority in Syria. He 
had not only to be on his guard against the Parthians, but 
also to suppress the revolutionary elements that were still 
always present in Palestine. Aristobulus, indeed, was 
detained in his Soman imprisonment, and his sons had for 
the time no wish to risk anew sharing his fate. But a 
certcdn Pitholaus now undertook to play their role, and 
gathered together the malcontents. He did not indeed 
succeed in his aim any better than those who had tried 
before. Por the final issue of his undertaking was this, that 
he himself was slain, and 30,000 of the disturbers of the 
peace were sold as slaves.^^ 

With the year B.o. 49 begins the period of the civil wars, 
disastrous for Italy as well as for the provinces, but peculiarly 
disastrous for the provinces, inasmuch as they were obliged 
to find the enormous sums which the contesting parties 
required for carrying on their operations. During these 

• Josephus, Antiq,xiv. 6. 2-3 ; Wars of the JewSj i 8. 7. 
*® Josephus, Antiq, xiv. 7. 1 ; fVara of the Jews, L 8. 8. 
^^ Josephus, Anliq, xiv. 7. 3 ; Wars of the Jeio$y L 8. 9. 
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twenty years, from Caesar's crossing the Bubicon down to the 
death of Antony, B.a 49-30, the whole Soman history was 
reflected in the history of Syria and also in that of Palestine. 
Every change and turn in the Boman history was answered 
by a corresponding movement in Syrian history, and during 
this short period Syria and Palestine changed sides and owned 
new masters no less than four times. 

When, in the beginning of the year B.a 49, Pompey and 
the party of the senate had fled from Italy, and Caesar had 
established himself in Bome, Caesar and his friends wished to 
make use of the prisoner Aristobulus for their own ends. 
And so they released him from prison and gave him twa 
legions, in order that with these he might fight in Syria 
against the party of Pompey. But the adherents of Pompey 
who still remained in Bome put a stop to the enterprise by 
ridding themselves of Aristobulus by poison. At the same 
time also one of Aristobulus' sons, Alexander, fell a victim to 
the party strifes of the civil war. He too had made his 
appearance as an adherent of Caesar, and so he was now, at 
the express command of Pompey, beheaded at Antioch by Q. 
Metellus Scipio, Pompey's father-in-law, who was then pro- 
consul for Syria (see above, p. 334)." 

After the battle of Pharsalia, on 9th August b.g. 48, and 
Pompey 's death, on 28 th September of the same year, 
Hyrcanus and his old friend Antipater immediately attached 
themselves to Caesar's party .^* They clearly perceived that 

^' Josephne, Antiq. xiv. 7. 4 ; Wan of the Jews^ i. 9. 1-2. That Caesar 
sent Aristobulus into Palestine is also reported by Dio Cassius, xli. 18. 

!• Antipater, even before Caesar's interference in the affairs of Palestine, 
is described as procurator of Judea. He is so described, not only by 
Josephus {ArUiq, xiv. 8. 1 : o rZt *Ioi/2«/«ir irz/tcT^imif), but also by Strabo, 
who refers again to Hypsicrates (Josephus, Antiq, xiv. 8. 3: roV riis * Uvlutag 
fT/^fXirrtiy). Possibly he obtained this position through Gabinius, who, 
on account of Antipater's many services in the interest of Rome, ^ settled 
the affairs which belonged to the city Jerusalem in accordance with Anti- 
pater's inclinations'' {Antiq. xiv. 6. 4 : KetTaarviveifitifos Zi Tafiinog rd MtTtl 
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their safety depended wholly upon his grace, and therefore 
they hastened to prove their capacity for serving him. 
Caesar, after his landing in Egypt, in October B.c. 48, had 
become involved in a war with King Ptolemy. Mithridates 
started from Pergamum in the spring of B.c. 47 to go into 
Egypt with an auxiliary force.^* When he encountered 
obstacles at Pelusium, Antipater went to his help, at the 
command of Hyrcanus, with 3000 Jewish troops, which had 
been indeed collected for this very purpose, and he had also 
arranged that the neighbouring powers should contribute 
auxiliaries. With these Jewish troops Antipater rendered 
most important service to Mithridates, not merely in the 
Capture of Pelusium, but also throughout the whole of the 
Egyptian campaign. Not less important was the aid rendered 
by Hyrcanus in seeing to it that the Egyptian Jews ranged 
themselves upon Caesar's side.^' 

When, therefore, Caesar, at the conclusion of the Alexan- 
drian war, in the summer of B.C. 47, went to Syria and 
rewarded, by proofs of his clemency, the governing families 

T^M ' Upo0o>iVfAtrZ9 leiktit ag Jjr * Arnxurp^ Mxorrf. Wars of (he Jews, i. 8. 7 : 
r«/3fV/o; Muif ili'ltpMO'Kuftet vp6( ro ^ Ainrtvurpov /3oi/Aum« JturforiceiTO riw 
9-oA/Tf /flty). Since this must have been an institution not in contradiction 
to the other ordinances of Qabinius, it may perhaps be assumed that to 
Antipater was made over the chief administration of the taxes in the 
Jewish territory. For ix/^fXirnif is an administrative officer ; in its 
primary application, an officer of finance. Certainly Antipater cannot 
have been a political official in the service of Hyrcanus ; for Hyrcanus, 
since the passing of the measures of Gabinius, had no longer any political 
functions. If, then, he acted i£ ijrrox^; 'lCpK»pov (Aritiq. xiv. 8. 1), this U 
to be explained of the spiritual authority wl^ch Hyrcanus had as high 
priest (Antiq, xiv. 5. 1 : xur ifrox^y 'TpKUPovj belongs to a period when 
Hyrcanus had no longer any political power). On Antipater's services to 
the cause of Rome in the period b.o. 63-48, see Josephos, Antiq, xiv. 5. 1, 
2, 6. 2, 3, 7. 3 ; JFars of the Jews, i. 8. 1, 3, 7, 9. 

^^ BeUum Alexandr. c 26. 

** Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 8. 1-3 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 9. 3-5. — In the 
decree of Caesar, Antiq. xiv. 10. 2, the number of the Jewish auxiliary 
troops is given only as 1500. 
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that had favoured him/^ Hyrcanus and Antipater were 
treated in the most generous manner. Antigonus indeed 
appeared before Caesar as the only remaining son of Aristo- 
bulus, complained that Hyrcanus and Antipater had violently 
thrust themselves forward, and sought to show that his claims 
were older and better.^^ But Caesar estimated the trust- 
worthiness and usefulness of Hyrcanus and Antipater more 
highly than the professions of Antigonus, ignored the claims 
of the latter, and showed favour exclusively to the other two. 
Even before the intervention of Antigonus, Hyrcanus seems 
to have been established as high priest, and upon Antipater 
the right of Boman citizenship and immunity from tribute had 
been conferred.^ Hyrcanus was now appointed iOvapxri^ of 
the Jews, i.e, he was reinstated in the political authority that 
had been taken from him by Gabinius ; but Antipater was 
made procurator, iirlrpoTro^, of Judea, and so confirmed in 
the authority with which ho had been already invested. At 
the same time permission was given to rebuild the walls of 
Jerusalem." 

^* Bellum Alexandrinwn, 66: ^'Beges, tyrannos, dynastas provinciae 
finitimos, qui omnes ad eum concurrerant, receptos in fidem condicionibus 
impositis provinciae tuendae ac defendendae dimittit et eibi et populo 
Eomano amicissimos." 

1' Josephus, Antiq. xiy. 8. 4 ; Wars of the Jeux, L 10. 1-2. 

18 Josephus, Antiq. ziv. 8. 3 : 'TpxMtf fiiv ri^w dpx'tp^vvpup fitfimmetf, 
KmtTrotrpt^ if vrtt'kniitut it 'Ptf/tjy Bo^f »«i ttriKtrntp vttrraxfiv. So, too, 
Wars of the JewSy i. 9. 5. 

1^ Josephus, Antiq, xiv. 8. 6 : 'Tpxaitof ftip d^oZtUitvotf dpx'tpkct . . . 
['Arr/x«T^oy] ivirpoxov dToZtUfvvt t^( 'lovietittf, *ExiTpiTU Zi Kml 
' TpKottt^ rd TVS vetTptlof dt»9r^9»t rtlxv- Similarly, Wars of Oie JetoSy L 
10. 3. — These enactments aeem to be different from those referred to in 
the preceding note ; the concessions referred to in the one case having 
been granted before, and those in the other after the intervention 
of Antigonus. So think Mendelssohn in Ritschl's Acta societatis philoL 
LipsiensiSy v. 190 sqq. ; Judeich, Caesar im Orient, 1885, p. 123 f. See 
especially, Josephus, Wars of the Jews, i 10. 1 : *Arr[yovo( . . • yhrrtu 
9reip»l6Zai \\ruirir»^ fiti^o^og 7rpoK9iris aht^. It is certainly the case, as 
appears from the decrees of Caesar, in thorough agreement therewith, 
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We obtain further details with respect to the proceedings 
of Caesar from documents communicated by Josephus, Antiq, 
xiv. 10. 2-10, which, however, are so slight and fragmentary 
that in regard to many particulars no certain conclusion can 
be reached.'^ This, at least, is unquestionable, that the letter 
of Caesar to the Sidonians, Antiq. xiv. 10. 2, was written in 
the year B.a 47, and that the formal decree of Caesar 
appointing Hyrcanus was issued in that same year.^^ 
According to this document, Hyrcanus was appointed 
hereditary iOvdpxn^ and apxtepev^ of the Jews, with all the 
rights and privileges which belonged to him as high priest 
according to the Jewish law, and jurisdiction in all Jewish 
. matters was conceded to the Jews. Hyrcanus also, for himself 
/ and for his children, was declared the " confederate " of the 

that Hyrcanus was appointed high priest by Caesar, with political 
functions, eLpxitptvs and th»px,inii and so reinstated in the political position 
of which he had been stript by Gabinius. — The decree of senate communi- 
cated by Josephns, Antiq. xiv. 8. 5, belongs probably to a much earlier 
period. See above, p. 268. 

^^ Compare, in regard to these documents, especially, Mendelssohn in 
RitschPs Acta sodetatis philoL Lipsiensis, v. 1875, pp. 191-246 (and the 
review of that paper in the Theolog. Literaturzeitung, 1876, Nr. 15, coL 
394 f.) ; and Niese, Hermes^ Bd. xL 1876, pp. 483-488 ; and in reply, 
Mendelssohn, Ehein. Museum^ neue folge, Bd. xxxiL 1877, pp. 249-258. 
Also, Wieseler, Beitrdge zur richtigen fVurdigung der EvangelteUf 1869, p. 
76 flF. Wieseler, Theolog. Studien und Kritiken, 1877, p. 290 ff. Rosenthal, 
MornaUchTiftfiir Geschichie und Wtssenschaft des Jvdenthwms, 1879, pp. 176 ff., 
216 ff., 300 ff. Mommsen, Eomische Geschichte^ v. 501 f. (English translation, 
History of Rome— the Provinces, from Caesar to Diocletian, London, 2 vols.). 
Judeich, Caesar im Orient, 1835, pp. 119-141 (only with regard to the 
events and documents of the year B.a 47, to which date Judeich makes 
Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 8. 5, also to refer). Gratz, Geschichte der Juden, Bd. 
ill., 4 Aufl. 1888, pp. 660-671. — ^For the older literature, see above, p. 109; 
also in Bloch, Die QaeUen des Flavins Josephus, p. 144 ff. 

'^ In this document Caesar designates himself avroKpiTap xal dpxupt^gt 
ZixriTup TO levTtpoy {imperator et pontifex maximus dictator II.), Caeaar'a 
second dictatorship extended from October 48 to the end of the year 46 
{see Mommsen, Corp. Inscr. Lot, t, i. pp. 451-453). But since the title of 
•consul is not in the formula, whereas Caesar held the consulship in the 
years 48, 46, 45, and 44, the document must be assigned to the year 47. 
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Eomans, and it was stipulated that the Boman troops should 
not seek winter quarters in his territory, nor should levies of 
money be exacted.** It is uncertain whether some of the 
other documents belong to this same year or not, but it is 
certain that Hyrcanus, not long before Caesar's death, some- 
where about the end of the year B.c. 45, sent an embassy to 
Eome, which procured a decree of senate granting new con- 
cessions to the Jews. The beginning of this decree of senate, 
under Caesar's fourth dictatorship and fifteenth consulship, i.e. 
B.C. 44, is given in Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 10. 7. Its date is 
probably correctly preserved in Antiq. xiv. 10. 10 : irpo 
irevre elB&v felSpovapmv, i.e. 9 th February. As it was not 
immediately put down in the tables of the treasury, a new 
decree of senate was passed, after Caesar's death, during the 
consulship of Antony and Dolabella, rg irpb rpi&v clB&v 
^AirpCSXifov, i.e. 11th April B.O. 44, by which the recording 
of the former decree of the senate in the tables of the 
treasury was now ordered (Antiq. xiv. 10. 9-10). Since the 
new decree is of a purely formal character, we gain no infor- 
mation from it regarding the contents of the claims conceded 
to the Jews. Also, the fragment of the earlier decree pre- 
served in Antiq. xiv. 10. 7 contains only the formal introduc- 
tion. It is extremely probable, however, that other portions 
of it are contained among the fragments in Josephus, ArUiq^ 
xiv. 10. 3-6. Yet it is just here that the difiSculties of the 
investigation begin. The question arises as to what pieces 

'* Josephus, AfUiq. xiv. 10. 2 : ^t«t ravrae rdg alrUg'TpKMov' A>.ii»itlpov 
K»l rec rc»»flt dvrov ii»ipx»e ^lov^aiar ttpat fiovXcfiett, dpxiip*iov9H9 rt 
' lovhtuttf 2/« X'ams <;c«/v xctret rd virpim t6in, theii re ninrov »«ti rovg T«tiS«e; 
ttvrw ov/Afi»xi^^S hf*>^»9 <ri ^i »al tw raits *«r dphpet (piXotg dpt^fiua$eir Sc» r» 
xardrovs Ih'ov: aifTuv wofMVf iarlit dp'jCftpetriKd q ^tXdvfipmirec, ravra xtXtvt^ 
nurix^tp tiifTOM nal rd rUfet avrou. kit li fura^v yipyirai rig ^irnw/e 'rtpl 
rnt *Iov2«t/fty dynyiiu dpiaxti fcot xpiaip yt»sa^»t fcap avTOtg. vttp»xiiifAttoi»p 
^ 9 )CPif*»'f* ^P»TTu$ai ou ioxi/Ad^ti. — For an exposition of this passage, 
eee Mendelssohn in Kitschrs Acta societatU philoL L^iensis^ v. 195-197. 
Mommsen, B&m. GeKhiehte, v. 501 1 
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belong to the decree of senate of B.c. 44 and what to former 
years, such as b.c. 47 or other years. Owing to the corrupt- 
ness of the text, no certain result can ever be reached.^ The 
chief portion of the passage peculiarly rich in material, 
Antiq, xiv. 10. 6, belongs most probably to B.a 44. Among 
the concessions there said to have been secured to the Jews, 
the most important are these : that Joppa, " which the Jews 
had originally, when they made a league of friendship with 
the Bomans," was made over to them ; that also the villages in 
the great plain, which they had previously possessed, should 
be restored to them ; and that, finally, also still other places 
" which belonged to the kings of Syria and Phoenicia, the 

2* The documents in Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 10. 3-4, contain scarcely 
anything else beyond the decree of Caesar of the year B.c. 47, as already 
given in Antiq, xiv. 10. 2. Since they belong to a year during which 
Caesar was consul, though the number of the consulship is wanting, the 
date must have been 46, 45, or 44 And so Mendelssohn, Acta societatis 
jJiilol. Lipsiensis, v. 205-211, correctly maintains that they are fragments 
of a decree of senate of b.c. 46, which merely confirmed the enactments 
of Caesar of b.c. 47. On the confirmation, by the senate generally, of 
bargains made by military commanders, see Mommsen, Rom, StacUsrechtj 
iiL 2, 1888, pp. 1166-1168.— The portions given in Antiq. xiv. 10. 6-6 
contain very particular statements regarding the assessing of tribute, and 
seem to go together as referring to the same period. According to the 
beginning of Antiq, xiv. 10. 5, they belong to the year B.c. 44, Caesar's 
fifth consulship. But this seems to be contradicted by the fact that the 
permission to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem is there recorded (Antiq, xiv. 
60. 5), which, however, had been given as early as B.c. 47 {Antiq, xiv. 
8. 5 ; Wars of the Jews^ i. 10. 3), and, indeed, the building had been 
already proceeded with and the walls restored (Antiq, xiv. 9. 1 ; Wars of 
the Jews, i. 10. 4). The date is further determined as b.c. 47 by Antiq. 
xiv. 10. 6 : Tctiof Keitoctp, axnoKpetrup ro 'livrtp^v (it ought to have been : 
ettfTOKparap, hxrurap to hvrtpov). And finally, in Antiq, xiv. 10. 6, we 
meet with various statements about Joppa which seem to belong to 
various periods. On the basis of all these particulars, Mendelssohn, Acta 
societatis phibl. Lipsiensis, v. 197 sqq., conjectures that the passage, Antiq. 
xiv. 10. 5--6, refers, indeed, to the decree of senate of B.c. 44, but that in 
the earlier portion of that passage, xiv. 10. 5-6a, a decree of Caesar of the 
year B.c. 47 is quoted. This decree Mendelssohn distinguishes from the 
one communicated in Antiq. xiv. 10. 2. This one last referred to was 
issued prior to the intervention of Antigonus ; the other, as given in xiv. 
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confederates of the Somans/' should now be given to them.^ 
It may be assumed that these were merely possessions that had 
been taken away from them by Pompey. Of the places thus 
restored^ Joppa, as affording a harbour, was the most im- 
portant 

The Jews also, through Caesar's favour, obtained important 
privileges beyond the limits of Palestine. The Alexandrian 
Jews gained protection by having the privilege of Boman 
^citizenship conferred upon them;" and the Jews of Asia 
Minor were guaranteed the undisturbed exercise of their 

10. 6 and 6a, after that occurrence. This is a conclusion, however, which 
can scarcely be sustained, for, by the decree of appointment (Antiq. xiv. 
10. 2), Antigonus was no longer in a position to venture making hostile 
representations. But in otlier respects Mendelssohn's hypothesis, that the 
passage in Antiq. xiv. 10. 6 and 6a belongs to the year B.o. 47, is highly 
probable. Mendelssohn finds the new decrees of the senate of the year 
B.O. 44 only in the second half of Antiq. xiv. 10. 6, beginning, perhaps, 
with the words, o<r« rt fitrei retihot tirx^p. Niese, Hermes, xL p. 483 ff., 
ascribed to the senate decree of B.o. 44 the whole of the passage Antiq, 
xiv. 10. 3-6, because he assumed that the verbal permission given some- 
what earlier by Caesar to rebuild the walls was only at that date formally 
ratified by the senate, and because he reads, in Ardiq. xiv. 10. 6, to S* 
instead of to ^tvrtpnv, 

** Josephus, AnJtiq. xiv. 10. 6. — If it is correct that the beginning of 
AfUiq. xiv. 10. 6 belongs to a decree of the year B.c. 47, a portion of the 
tribute of Joppa would have been assigned, even so early as that, to the 
Jews. It would then be necessary with the old Latins to read : Zvus 
Tt'kairtv vxip r^; * ItpoaoTiVfAtruv leoKtai * loxnvo/, vTS^etipavfAipov rov i^oftov 
iToi/f. They did certainly hold it in the year B.c. 44 altogether in their 
own possession: 'loxqy df xoX/v, jy dx dpjc^t hjc^v * lw^»tot voioufitetft 
rip 'Jrpoi 'Faftuiovg (pt'kiav, avrup t\put, xafias xttl ro "jcpimpw, i^fAh dpioKUP' 
(popovf rt [u'x'ip to be supplied] ravrvis T^f xoAfWf 'TpKapw ijc^tp *.t.>. — It 
is quite uncertain who is intended by " the kings of Syria and Phoenicia 
confederate with the Bomans " that had formerly possessed some of the 
territories now given over to the Jews. Probably they were princes 
to whom Pompey had gifted Jewish lands. But perhaps the text is 
corrupt ; for other obscurities may be explained from the faulty trans- 
mission of the text Compare, in exposition of Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 
10. 5-6, Mendelssohn in Bitschl's Acta societaiis philoL Lipsiensisy v. pp. 
199 sqq., 234 sqq. ; Mommsen, B&in. 0e9chichtey v. 601 £. 

•* See Div. ii voL iL p. 244. 
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religion.** It was in accordance with the general course of 
Caesar's policy to keep the provincials contented^ so as to 
secure the interests of the empire. But by none of the 
foreign peoples was so great a lamentation made over his 
death as by the Jews.'' 

The weak Hyrcanus, who had been installed in Palestine 
I as " Ethnarch " of the Jews, held the government only in 
. name. This was exercised in reality by the crafty and active 
( Antipater. He now e^n appointed his two sons, Phasael 
f and Herod, governors, aTparrjyol, the one in Jerusalem and 
the other in Galilee.^ Herod, whom we meet with here for 
the first time, was then a young man twenty-five years of 
age.^ But even as early as this he gave proofs of that energy 
which brought him afterwards to the throne. In Galilee a 
robber chief named Hezekiah, with his numerous band, made 
the country insecure. Herod gained possession of his person, 
and had him executed along with many of his followers.^ 
They were little accustomed in Jerusalem with such sum- 
mary procedure. The aristocracy of that city regarded 
Herod's conduct as an infringement of the privileges of the 

** Joseplius, Antiq. xiv. 10. 8 and 20-24. — The decrees there gathered 
together were not, indeed, directly issued by Caesar, but are, with a high 
degree of probability, to be attributed to his initiative. See also Div. 
IL voL iL p. 225 f. 

*' Suetoniud, Caesar, 84 : "In summo publico luctu exterarum gentium 
multitudo circulatim suo quaeque more lamentata eetypraecipueque Judaei^ 
qui etiam noctibus continuis bustum frequentarunt." 

** Joseph us, Antiq, xiv. 9. 2 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 10. 4 

*^ The traditional text of Josephus in Antiq, xiv. 9. 2 reads fifteen. 
The number twenty-five, which Dindorf and Bekker have put into the 
text, is purely conjecturaL But this change is necessary : 1. Because a 
boy fifteen years old could not possibly have played the role which 
Herod had tdready played ; and 2. Because Herod at his death is repre- 
sented to have been about seventy years of age ; Antiq, xvii. 6. 1 : »«i 
ydp 'jrtpl tTos ifio/tnKovTOM fit ; Wan of the Jews, i 33. 1 : ^y /Mf» yttp ^Zn 
vxii^lop huf ifilofitiMoifTa, Compare Havercamp's note on Antiq, xiv. 9. 2 ;, 
van der Chijs, De fferode Magno, p. 1. 

•• Josephus, Antiq, xiv. 9, 2 ; Wars of the Jews^ i. 10. 5. 
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Sanhedrim, to which tribunal alone it belonged to pass a 
death sentence; and they therefore insisted that Hyrcanus 
would call young Herod to answer for what he had dona 
Hyrcanus yielded to their request, and summoned Herod 
before the Sanhedrim at Jerusalem. Herod indeed appeared, 
not, however, as became an accused person, in mourning 
garments, but decked in purple, and attended by a body- 
guard. When he thus entered the presence of the Sanhedrim, 
complaints were hushed, and he would undoubtedly have 
been exculpated, had not the celebrated Pharisee Sameas 
(Shemaiah ?) arisen and aroused the conscience of his col- 
leagues. They were now disposed to insist upon their 
prerogatives and condemn Herod. But Hyrcanus had 
received orders from Sextus Caesar, governor of Syria, to 
secure Herod's acquittal. When he therefore perceived that 
things were taking a dangerous turn, he suspended the 
sitting, and advised Herod to withdraw secretly from the 
city. Herod did so; but he soon returned with an army 
against Jerusalem in order to avenge himself for the insult 
that had been given him. Only the most urgent representa- 
tions of his father Antipater succeeded in appeasing his 
wrath, and restraining him from open violence. He then 
returned to Galilee, comforting himself with the reflection 
that he had at least given an exhibition of his power, and put 
a wholesome terror upon his opponents. — During this conflict 
with the Sanhedrim Herod was appointed, by Sextus Caesar, 
'governor of Coele-Syria, arparriyo^ 7^9 KoC\ij^ Svpia^?^ 

All this happened in B.C. 47, or in the beginning of 
B.a 46. In the spring of B.a 46, while Caesar had to be 

ai Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 9. 3-6 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 10. 6-9. The 
rabbinical tradition preserves the remembrance of the scene before the 
Sanhedrim. The names there given, however, are altogether different 
Instead of Hyrcanus, Jannaas ; instead of Herod, a slave of Jannaus ; 
instead of Shemaiah, Simon ben Shetach. See Derenboorg^ Hidoire de la 
PaUaine, pp. 146-148. 
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away fightisg against the adherents of Fompey in Africa, one 
of Pompey's party, Caecilius Bassus, succeeded in making 
himself master of Syria by getting Sextus Caesar put out of 
the way by the hand of an assassin. He was afterwards 
besieged in Apamea by the Caesarian party, under the com- 
mand of C. Antistius Yetus, in the autumn of B.C. 45 ^ (see 
above, p. 336). To the forces of Yetus were also added the 
troops of Antipater, which, as a new proof of his serviceable- 
ness to Caesar, he had sent to the aid of the Caesarian 
party.^ The struggle of the two parties meanwhile con- 
tinued without yielding any decisive result; and even the 
new governor, L. Statins Murcus, who arrived in Syria in the 
beginning of b.c. 44, and was supported by Marcius Crispus, 
the governor of Bithynia, obtained no decided advantage over 
Caecilius Bassus. 

Meanwhile, on the 15 th March B.c. 44, Caesar was mur- 
dered. Marc Antony resolved to avenge his death and 
continue his work. And it was only the fact that just 
then the fortunes of the party were in a rather backgoing 
condition that prevented the conspirators from also taking 
immediate steps in their own interest. It was only after 
Antony had proceeded against them in an openly hostile 
manner that the leaders of the conspiracy went to the East 
in order to collect their forces there : M. Brutus to Mace- 
donia, L. Cassius to Syria. When Cassius, in the end of the 
year B.c. 44, arrived in Syria, Caecilius Bassus was still 
besieged by Statins Murcus and Marcius Crispus in Apamea 
Although Murcus and Crispus had hitherto belonged to 
Caesar's party, they now placed their army at the service 
of Cassius, and Statins Murcus even ofiered his own personal 
aid. The legion of Caecilius Bassus also went over to 

'* Not 47, as Hitzig, Geschiehtey ii 514, assumes. See, on the other 
hand, Cicero, ad AUicumy xiv. 9. 3. 
^ Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 11. 1 ; Wars of the Jews, L 10. 10. 
DIV. I. VOL. I. 2 B 
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Cassius.'* ThuB did Gassitts become master of Syria, and 
gained possession of a considerable fighting force. But for 
the support of the laige and now further increasing army 
immense sums of money were necessary. And to this even 
the small Jewish land must contribute its share. It was 
laid by him under an arrestment of 700 talents, in the 
collection of which Antipater and his son Herod showed 
themselves particularly useful For, with the same zeal 
with which they had once secured to themselves Caesar's 
favour, they now sought to win the goodwill of Cassius. 
How useful this zeal was, some frightful examples in Judea 
itself showed. The inhabitants of the towns of Gophna, 
Emmaus, Lydda, and Thamna, because they could not contri- 
bute their share, were sold by Cassius as slaves.^ But 
young Herod, as a reward for services rendered, was ap- 
pointed by Cassius, as he had previously been by Sextus 
Caesar, governor {trrparrfyosi) of Coele- Syria.* 

About this time, B.o. 4«3, Antipater became the victim of 
personal enmity. A certain Malichus endeavoured, just as 
Antipater had done, to gain an influential position in Judea. 
But Antipater, more than any one else, stood in the way of 
his realizing his ambition. He must therefore, if he was 
to gain his end, rid himself of that man. By bribery he 
won over the cupbearer of Hyrcanus, who put Antipater 
to death by poison as he was one day dining with 
Hyrcanus.*' 

Herod undertook to avenge the death of his father. 
While, therefore, Malichus was busying himself in the 
endeavour to carry out his ambitious plans and secure to 
himself the government of Judea, he was murdered in the 

^* For the proofB, see above, p. 337, 

^'^ Josephtis, Antiq.xiv, 11. 2 ; Wan of the Jews, i. 11. 1-S. 
w Josephus, Antiq, xiv. 11. 4 ; Wan of the Jews, i. 11, 4. 
'^ Josephut) Antiq, xiv. 11. 4 ; Wan of the Jetos, i. 11. 4 
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neighbourhood of Tyre by hired assassins, whom Herod, with 
the connivance of Gassius, had sent.*^ 

After Gassius had departed from Syria, in b.g. 42, still 
harder fortunes befell the province. Gassius had indeed 
wrung from it the most exorbitant sums, but now that the 
province was left to itself affairs fell into such a state of 
utter anarchy that there was no law but the will of the 
stronger. During this period Antigonus also made an 
attempt, with the assistance of Ptolemy the son of Mennaeus 
of Chalcis, to secure the sovereignty of Palestine. Favoured 
by fate and fortune, Herod indeed frustrated this attempt, 
but he was not able to prevent Marion, tyrant of Tyre, from 
snatching to himself certain portions of Galilean territory.** 

A new crisis arose in Palestine, and especially in the 
fortunes of the two Idumeans Phasael and Herod, when, late 
in autumn of the year ac. 42, Brutus and Gassius were 
defeated at Philippi by Antony and Octavian. With this 
one stroke all Asia fell into the hands of Antony. The 
situation was all the more critical for Phasael and Herod, 
after an embassy of the Jewish nobility appeared before 
Antony in Bithynia about the beginning of B.c. 41, and 
made complaints against these two princes. Yet Herod 
succeeded by personal explanations in neutralizing for the 
time being the effect of these charges.^^ Soon after this, 

88 Joseplius, Antiq. xiv. 11. 6 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 11. 8. — The murder 
of Antipater took place before the conquest of Laodicea in the summer of 
B.g. 43 (see above, p. 338), while the murder of Malichus occurred 
immediately after that event. Hence hoth occurrences took place duriog 
the year B.c. 43 (Josephus, Antiq, xiv. 11. 6 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 11. 7). 

•• Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 12. 1 ; Wars of the Jews, L 12. 2-3. — In the 
narrative of Josephus, which is based upon the statements of Nicolaus 
Damascenus, a veil is thrown over the circumstance that Herod could not 
prevent the conquests of the Tyrians. But he makes this clear from the 
subsequent letter of Antony, which ordered the Tyrians to restore the 
places that they had conquered (see below, note 41). 

*^ Josephus, Antiq, xiv. 12. 2 ; Wars of the Jews, L 12. 4. 
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while Antony lingered in Ephesus, an embassy from Hyrcanas 
appeared before bim asking that Antony should give orders for 
the emancipation of the Jews sold into slavery by Cassias, 
and for the restoration of the places that had been conquered 
by the Tynans. Antony readily assumed the role of the 
protector of all rights and privileges, and issued the orders 
prayed for, with violent denunciation of the lawless pro- 
ceedings of Cassius.^ — Some time afterwards, in the autumn 
of B.C. 41, when Antony had gone to Antioch, the Jewish 
nobles renewed their charges against Phasael and Herod. 
But neither at this time did they lead to any result. 
Antony, when he was serving in Syria under Gabinius in 
B.C. 57-55, had been for many years the intimate friend of 
Antipater. That friendship he did not now forget. And 
since, besides, Hyrcanus, who had also gone to Antioch, 
gave a favourable account of the two brothers, Antony 
appointed Phasael and Herod tetrarchs of the country of the 
Jews.** Hyrcanus was then stripped of his political 
authority. He did not indeed mourn over the loss, for he 
had for a long time possessed political authority only in name. 
The period of Antony's residence in Syria was for the 
province a time of sore oppression. ' His luxurious style of 
living consumed enormous sums of money, and these the 
provinces were required to provide. Thus, wherever Antony 
went exorbitant taxes were invariably imposed ; and Palestine 
was not by any means allowed to escape.^ 

^^ Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 12. 2. The original documentfi, a letter of 
Antony to Hyrcanus and two letters to the Tyrians, Antiq. xiv. 12. 3-5. 
One of the letters to the Tyrians {Antiq, xiv. 12. 4) refers expressly to 
the restoring of the conquered places ; the other {Antiq. xiv. 12. 5) refers 
to the liberating of Jewish slaves. Similar letters were also sent to the 
cities of Sidon, Antioch, and Aradus {Antiq. xiv. 12. 6). Compare, with 
reference to the documents, Mendelssohn in RitschFs Acta socieUUis pkUoL 
LipsienMiy t y. 1875, pp. 254-263. 

4' Josephus, Afitiq. xiv. 13. 1 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 12. 5. 

*^ Appian, Civ, v. 7 : 'ETriirapitip U ^pvyittv rt xml Miwituf xmi 
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In the year B.c. 40, while Antony was during part of the 
time held in thrall by Cleopatra in Egypt, and during aoother 
part occupied with the affairs of Italy, the great invasion of 
the Parthians occurred, who overran all Further Asia with 
their wild hordes. And in consequence of this occurrence 
Antigonus succeeded, for a while at least, in securing the end 
for which he had been striving. 

As the Parthians under Pacorus and Barzaphames, the 
former the son of King Orodes, the latter a Parthian satrap, 
had already occupied Korthem Syria, Antigonus succeeded in 
persuading them, by great promises, to aid him in securing 
possession of the Jewish throne. Pacorus marched along to 
the Phoenician coast, Barzaphames advanced into the interior 
of the country toward the south. Pacorus sent to Jerusalem 
a detachment under the leadership of the king's cupbearer, 
whose name was also Pacorus. Before that company arrived 
at the city, Antigonus had already succeeded in gathering 
around him a company of adherents from among the Jews, 
and had with it advanced upon Jerusalem, where the battle 
was waged daily between him on the one hand and Phasael 
and Herod on the other.^ In the meantime the Parthian 
troops under Pacorus arrived. The Parthian gave out that 
he desired to settle terms of peace, and demanded of Phasael 
that he should go tp the camp of Barzaphames in order that 
he might put an end to this strife. Although Herod 
earnestly warned his brother, Phasael walked into the snare, 
and went along with Hyrcanus and Pacorus^ the cupbearer, 
to the camp of Barzaphames. A small detachment of 
Parthian horsemen remained behind in Jerusalem.^ In the 
Parthian camp the mask was soon thrown aside, and the 

««/Xi|9 »«i Tiahmrriinfif xu\ rv^v 'Irovpettay »»i Ivat §LKkm yitm '2up»tpj 
eivaonf io^opdf J«-f/3«X^f fiapiletg, 

** Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 13. 3 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 13, 1-2. 

*^ JosephuB, Atttig. xiv. 13. 4-5 ; Wars of the Jews^ i. 13. 3. 
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two princes, Phasael and Hyrcanus, were put in irons*' 
When Herod was told of this, not being strong enough to 
offer open opposition, he resolved to escape from Jerusalem 
by flight. Without attracting the attention of the Parthians^ 
he had the female members of his family and the children 
carried out of the city and brought to the fortress of Masada, 
which he put under the charge of his brother Joseph.^ 
Meanwhile, on the spot where at a later period he built 
the fortress Herodium, he had to fight with the Jews, who 
were still hostile to him. He was able, however, success- 
fully to repel their attack. After he had thus secured all 
belonging to him in a stronghold, he continued his flight 
farther southward, and went first of all to Petra in Arabia.** 

Their friendship for Antigonus did not restrain the 
Parthians from plundering the country round about the 
capital. Phasael and Hyrcanus were now placed at the 
disposal of Antigonus. The ears of Hyrcanus were cut off, 
so that he might no longer be eligible for the office of high 
priest. Phasael, on the contrary, escaped the hands of his 
enemies by dashing his head upon a rock after he had 
received the joyful tidings of the fortunate flight of his 
brother. 

Afterwards the Parthians carried away Hyrcanus with 
them as a prisoner, and set up Antigonus as king.* 

*• Josephufl, Andq, xiv. 13. 6-6 ; Wars of the J&ios, i. 13. 4-5. 

^' Masada was built on a steep rock on the western bank of the Dead 
Sea. In the war of Vespasian it was the last place of refuge for the 
rebels, who yielded only after the Romans had carried on long and 
fatiguing siege operations, in a.d. 73. On its situation and history, see 
below in § 20 toward the end, where also the more recent literature is 
given. 

*® Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 13. 6-9 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 13. 6-8. 

♦** Josephus, Anitq, xiv. 13. 9-10; Wars of the Jc«?*, i. 13. 9-11. — Dio 
Cassius, xlviii. 26, erroneously names him Aristobulus instead of Anti- 
gonus. Of the events of the years b.c. 43-40, Julius Africanus in George 
SyncelliiSy ed. Dindorf, i. 581 sq., and Syncellus himself, ed. Dindorf, i. 
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576 sq. and 579, give a short account, which contains some things different 
from Josephus, and derived probably from another source, perhaps from 
Justus of Tiberias. It is most worthy of remark that Phasael is 
represented, not as taking away his own life while a prisoner, but as 
falling in battle (Julius Africanus in Syncellus, i 581 : ^uainy^og It h rfi 
(Aobxfi d»»ipur»t). Also the sum which Cassius raised in Palestine is 
given, not as 700, but as 800 talents (SynceUus, i. 576). Compare generally, 
Qelzer, Julius AfricanttSy i. 261-265. We have no right, however, to give 
a preference to these brief statements over the very circumstantial and 
detailed report of Josephus. 
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JOSEPHUS, Antiq, xiv. 14-16 ; Wan of the Jews, i. 14-18. 3. ZoNARAS, 
AnnaleBy y. 10-11 (abstract from Josepbus). 
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Qratz, Oesehiehte der Ji/den^ iiL, 4 Aufl. pp. 190-197. 
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Lewin, Fasti sacriy pp. 52-62. 

B&ROKLEIN, Quellen uni Chronologie der rlfmisch-parthischen Feldzuge m 
dm Jahren 713-718 d. SL Dissertat. 1879. 

Antigonus, or, as he was called according to the evidence 
of the coins by his Hebrew name, Mattathias, had thus by 
the help of the Parthians reached that position after which 
his father and brother had vainly striven. After the 
example of his forefathers, from the time of Aristobulus 
I., he assumed the rank and title of "king" and ''high 
priest" (on the coins: BACIAEnO ANTIFONOT, n^nno 

^ Compare on tbe coins of Antigonas : Eckbel, Doctr, Num. iii 480, 

481. Mionnet, y. 563 sq. De Saulcy, Recherches, pp. 109-113. Cayedoni, 

Bill Numismatikj ii. 23-25. Levy, Oesehiehte der jtidischen Mungen, 

pp. 65-67. Madden, History of Jewish Coinage^ pp. 76-79. Reicbardt 

in tbe Wiener Numismat. Monaisheften, Bd. iiL 1867, pp. 114-116. 

De Saulcy, Numismatie Chronicle^ 1871, p. 243 sq. Madden, NwmunuUic 

Cknmicle, 1874, pp. 314-316. Merzbacber, Zeitschrift fur Numismatik^ 

iiL 1876, pp. 209-213. Madden, Coins of the Jews, pp. 99-103. 

••f 
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The hopes of Herod rested simply and wholly on Eoman 
aid. Without going to Petra — for the Arabian prince 
Malchus had forbidden him to visit his country — he pro- 
ceeded to Alexandria, and thence took ship for Some, 
although already the autumn storms had begun. After 
passing through various dangers, he managed to reach Bome 
by Bhodes and Brundusium, and immediately upon his 
arrival he laid his sad complaint before Antony.' Herod 
knew how to win favour, whenever that had to be gained, 
by means of money. And so it happened that he, after 
having secured also the goodwill of Octavian, was declared 
at a formal session of the senate to be king of Judea. The 
appointment was celebrated by a sacrifice at the capitol and 
a banquet by Antony.* 

From the appointment to the actual possession of the 
office was now indeed a longer and a more difficult step. 
For the time being the Parthians, and their proUgi Anti- 
gonus, still maintained their authority in the country. The 
Parthians were indeed driven out of Syria in B.c. 39 by 
Ventidius, the legate of Antony (see above, p. 341). But 
from Antigonus, Ventidius only exacted a heavy tribute, 

* Josephus, AiUiq, xiv. 14. 1-3. Wars of the Jews^ i. 14 1-3. 

* Josephup, Antiq. xiv. 14 4-5. Wars of the Jews^ i. 14. 4 Compare 
Appian, v. 75 (see above, p. 340). — The appointment falls under the 
year^.G. 40, during the consulship of Cn. Domitius Calvinus and C. 
Asinius PoUio (ArUiq. xiv. 14. 5). It must, however, have been very 
near the end of the year, for it was already late in harvest when Herod 
took sihip from Alexandria {Antiq, xiv. 14. 2 ; Wars of the Jews^ i. 
14. 2). The statement of Josephus, that the appointment was made in 
the 184th Olympiad {Antiq, xiv. 14. 5), is therefore incorrect, for that 
Olympiad ended in the summer of b.c. 40. Also contemporary Roman 
history agrees in setting the appointment in the autumn, since Antony 
and Octavian did not reach Home earlier than that Compare Sancle- 
mente, De vulgaris atrae erMndatione^ pp. 360-366. Van der Chijs, De 
Herode Magno, pp. 31-35. — On the other hand, it is certainly w^rong, 
with Qumpach, Ueber den aUjOdischen Kalender, pp. 238-250, to place the 
appointment so late as autumn b.c. 39. 
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and left him otherwise undisturbed. And Silo also, his 
lieutenant, pursued a similar policy after the departure of 
Ventidius.** 

This was the state of matters when Herod, in B.G. 39, 
landed at Ptolemais. He quickly collected an army; and 
as now Yentidius and Silo, at the command of Antony, 
supported him, he soon made progress. First of all Joppa 
fell into his hands. Then also he gained possession of 
Masada, where his relatives had hitherto been besieged. 
As he succeeded, the number of his adherents increased, 
and he could even venture to go to Jerusalem and lay 
siege to it. He made nothing, however, of this attempt at 
the time, for the Eoman troops of Silo, which were to have 
supported him, assumed a stubborn and defiant attitude, and 
insisted upon withdrawing into winter quarters.' 

In the spring of the year B.c. 38, the Parthians renewed 
the attack upon Syria. While thus Ventidius and Silo 
had to go forth to fight against them, Herod sought to 
subdue the country wholly under him, and to rescue it out 
of the hands of many adventurers. Yast bands of brigands 
concealed themselves, especially among the inaccessible 
caverns in the mountain gorges of Galilea But even of 
these Herod knew how to gain possession, for he let down 
his soldiers in large chests (XdpvaKef:) from the lofty rocky 
peak, and thus secured for them an entrance into the 
caves.* 

* Josephus, ArUiq. xiv. 14 6 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 15. 2. Bio GaasiiiB^ 
zlviii. 41. 

* Josephus, Antiq, xiv. 15. 1-3 ; Wars of the JewSy i. 15. 3-6. 

* Josephus, AvJtiq. xiv. 15. 6 ; Wars of the Jews^ i. 16. 4. — ^According to 
Ardiq. xiv. 15. 4, and Wars of the Jews, i 16. 2, these caverns were 
situated in the neighbourhood of Arbela. The caves there referred to 
are often elsewhere spoken of by Josephus {Antiq, xii 11. 1 ; Lifej 37). 
The description which he gives in Antiq. xiv. 15. 5, and in Wars of 
the JewSy i. 16. 4, corresponds exactly with the actual character of the 
caves which are to be seen at the present day in the neighbourhood 
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Meanwhile, however, the Paithians were conquered by 
Ventidius on 9th June B.c. 38. And that general then 
turned his attention against Antiochus of Commagene, and 
laid siege to him in his capital of Samosata. During the 
siege Antony himself arrived at Samosata. Herod could 
not let this opportunity escape of speaking to his patron; 
for he had good grounds for complaining of the way in 
which support had been withheld from him. He therefore 
now proceeded to Samosata in order to pay his respects to 
Antony. He received him very graciously, and as the 
surrender of Samosata soon afterwards took place, Antony 
instructed Sosius, the successor of Ventidius, to afford efficient 
assistance to Herod.^ 

In Palestine, during the absence of Herod, matters were 
in a bad way. Joseph, the brother of Herod, to whom he 
had in the meantime transferred the chief command, had 
been attacked by an army of Antigonus, and was himself 
slain in the battle, and Antigonus had ordered his head to 
be struck off. In consequence of these events, the Galileans 
had seized the opportunity to rise again against Herod, and 
had drowned his adherents in the lake of Gennesareth.® 

A full report of all these proceedings reached Herod at 
Antioch, and he now hastened to avenge the death of his 
brother. Galilee was without difficulty reconquered. At 
Jericho he encountered the army of Antigonus, but did not, 

of Jrbid (Arbed), not far from the lake of Gennesaretb, north-west of 
Tiberias. There can therefore be no doubt that Jrbid is identical with 
Arbela, and the caverns there with those mentioned by Josephus. Com- 
pare Robinson, BU)lical Researches in Palestine, vol. ii. 279, 280. Gu^rin, 
Oalilee, i. 198-203. The Survey of Western Palestine; Memoirs by Conder 
and Kitchener, L 409-411 (description of KtUat Ibn Many as the rock 
fortress of the caverns is now called) ; and therewith the large English 
map, Sheet vL Frei, Zeitschrifi des deutschen PalUstina-Vereins, ix. 1886, 
p. 108 ff. 

' Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 15. 7-9 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 16. 6-7. 

• Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 15. 10; Wars of the Jews^ i. 17. 1-2. 
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it would seem, venture upon any decisive engagement It 
was only when Antigonus divided his forces, and sent a 
portion of his troops under Pappus to Samaria, that Herod 
courted a regular contest Pappus and Herod came together 
near Isana. The first attack was made by Pappus, but he 
was utterly defeated by Herod, and driven into the city, 
where all who had not managed to save themselves by 
flight were ruthlessly cut down. Pappus himself there met 
his deatL With the exception of the capital, all Palestine 
thereby fell into the hands of Herod. Only the coming on 
of winter hindered him from beginning immediately the siege 
of Jerusalem.' 

In the spring of B.c. 37, so soon as the season of the 
year admitted of it, Herod laid siege to the capital, and 
began by the erection of military engines of assault. When 
these were ready for operating, he left the army for a little 
while and went to Samaria, in order there to celebrate his 
marriage with Mariamme, a granddaughter of Hyrcanus, to 
whom he had been engaged for five years. This engagement 
had been entered into in B.c. 42 (Antiq. xiv. 12. 1 ; Wars of 
tht Jews, L 12. 3).*^ 

• 

• JosephoB, Aritiq. xiv. 16. 11-13; Wars of the Jewi, i. 17. 3-8. — 
Instead of IZANA (Antiq, xiv. 15. 12), we have in Wars of the Jews^ 
i. 17. 6, KANA, which evidently is simply a corruption of the text 
By a combination of the narratives it appears that the place lay either 
in the south of Samaria or in the north of Judea ; for Pappus had been 
sent to Samaria, but Herod met him going against him from Jericho. 
Our Isana is therefore undoubtedly to be identified with n^^, which 

TT : 

in 2 Ghron. xiii. 19 is mentioned along with Bethel (in Josephus, Antiq. 
viii. 11. 3, *Ia«9«). The name is probably still preserved, as Clermont- 
Qanneau conjectures, in the modem Ain Sinia, only a little to the 
north of Bethel. Compare Clermont-Ganneau, Journal asiatiquet septi^me 
sdrie, t ix. 1877, pp. 499-501. Quarterly Statements, 1877, p. 206 sq. 
ZeiUchrift des DPV. L 41 f. Gu^rin, Sarmrie, ii. 38. The Survey of 
Western Palestine; Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, ii. 291, 302 ; and the 
large English map attached, Sheet xiv. 
^® Josephus, Antiq, xiv. 15. 14 ; Wars of (he Jews, i. 17. 8. — Mariamme 
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After the celebration of the marriage he returned again to 
the camp. Sosius also now appeared before Jerusalem with 
a great army ; and Herod and Sosius made a joint attack 
upon the citj. They made their onslaught, as Pompey had 
done, from the north. On this side mighty ramparts were 
raised, and against these the battering-rams began to play. 
Forty days after the beginning of these operations, the first 
rampart was taken ; after fifteen days more the second also 
fell. But the inner court of the temple and the upper city 
were always still in the hands of the besieged. At last these 
too were stormed, and the besiegers now went on murdering 
in the city all whom they could lay their hands upon. 
Antigonus himself fell at the feet of Sosius and entreated of 
him mercy. The Boman looked upon him with scorn, called 
him Antigone, and had him bound in fetters. It was now 
Herod's greatest care to rid himself as soon as possible of 
his Boman friends. For the murdering and plundering that 
was going on in what was now again his capital could not 
possibly be pleasing to him. By means of rich presents he 
succeeded at last in inducing Sosius and his troops to take 
their departure.^^ 

(MeipiufifAvi is not to be written Metptoifipri) was a daughter of Alexander, 
the son of Aristobulus II. and of Alexandra, a daughter of Hyi'canus II. 
(ArUiq. xv. 2. 6). —She was the second wife of Herod. His first wife 
was called Doris, by whom he had one son called Antipater {Antiq. xiv. 
12. 1). 

** Josephus, Antiq, xiv. 16. 1-3 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 17. 9, 18. 1-3. 
Dio CassiuB, xlix. 22. — The date of the conquest of Jerusalem is variously 
given by the two sources which we have at our disposal. Dio Cassius, 
xlix. 22, places it in the consulship of Claudius and Norbanus in b.c. 38. 
He ia followed by Clinton, Fdtti HeUenici^ iii. pp. 222 sq. (ad ann. 3S\ 
299 sq., and Fischer, Eimische ZeUiafeln^ p. 350, who adopt December 
B.C. 38 as the date of the conquest Josephus, on the other hand, says 
that it occurred under the consulship of M. Agrippa and Caninius 
Gallus in b.c. 37 {Antiq, xiv. 16. 4). He is followed by almost all the 
modems. It is, in fact^ quite clear that the short and summary report 
of Dio Cassius cannot come into competition with the detailed and 
circumstantial narrative of Josephus, which rests on thoroughly good 
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In this way was Herod, almost three years after his 
appointment, enabled to enter on the actual possession of 
his sovereignty. Antigonas was carried away by Sosius to 
Antioch, and there, in accordance with the wish of Herod, 

and reliable sources. But from the statement of Josephus it must 
certainly be concluded that the fall of the city did not occur before 
B.C. 37. We know that Pacorus was conquered by Yentidius on the 
9th of June B.O. 38. Yentidius thereupon directed his energies against 
Antiochus of Commagene, and besieged him in Samosata. It was only 
after the siege had begun (compare especially Plutarch, Antanyf M), 
therefore at the earliest in July B.O. 38, that Antony arrived at Samo- 
sata. He there received the visit from Herod ; and when Samosata 
after a long siege (Plutarch, Antonyy 34 : r^f li 7rc>>topx^ct; (a^ms r^et/xfia- 
imvain;) had capitulated, and he himself had again returned to Athens, 
he sent back Sosius with orders to give assistance to Herod (Antiq. ziv. 
16. 8-9). It must therefore have been autunm of B.C. 38 before Herod 
received this support ; and the statement of Josephus puts it beyond 
question that a winter was past before the conquest of Jerusalem was 
accomplished (Antiq. xiv. 15. 11 : iroXkov ;c»/«6^»o; KetrappeiyiirToc ; Antiq. 
xiv. 15. 12: xi^ifAuy tvivx/t fi»0v( ; then again, 15. 14: A^g«i»ref df rov 
Xtifcapos; and finally, 16. 2: Bipog n ydpiv). Accordingly the conquest 
of Jerusalem cannot be assigned to an earlier date Aan the summer of 
&c. 37 (compare Sanclemente, De vulgaris aer<u emendatume^ pp. 366-371. 
Ideler, Hatidhuch der Chronologies ii. 390 ; and in opposition to Clinton, 
especially van der Chijs, de Herode Magna, pp. 35-41 ; also £wald. 
History of Israelj v. 416. Biircklein, Quellen und Ckronologie dor rimiuh- 
parthiachm Feldzuge, 1879, pp. 61-65. Eellner in the KaOwliky 1887, 
zweite Halfte, pp. 65-75). But now the opinions of scholars diverge 
from one another. Josephus, Antiq, xiv. 16. 4, says that the i&U of the 
city took place rfi ioprii r^g tnrrfietst by which undoubtedly he means 
the great day of atonement, lOth Tischri=OctoheT, He is followed by 
van der Chijs, Ewald, Eellner, etc. On the other hand, Herzfeld in 
particular, in his paper in Frankel's Monaiskhrift fur GeschiehU und 
Wisaenschafi des JuderUhwnu^ 1885, pp. 109-115, entitled : Wann war die 
Eroberung Jerusalem's durch PomptjuSy und wann die durch Herodesf 
has attempted to show that the conquest took place earlier in the 
summer, and, indeed, the facts will oblige us to assent to this conclu- 
sion. Herod certainly began the siege as soon as the season of the year 
allowed {xi^ein'oe roD x*'f*^^^s\ that is probably in February, at latest 
in March. Therefore, even although it is stated in the IFars of the 
Jews, i. 18. 2, that the siege lasted for five months, it could scarcely have 
been prolonged into October. It is much more probable that the &11 
of the city occurred some time in July B.G. 37. The phrase iopri r^g 
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he was by Antony's orders led to the block. It was the 
first time that the Romans had executed such a sentence on 
a king." 
\ The rule of the Asmonean dynasty was thus brought to an 

end. 

wnmictft which Josephus met with in his pagan sources, may therefore 
refer, as in the case of the conquest of Pompey, not to the day of 
atonement, but to an ordinary Sabbath ; for Dio Cassius here al^ again 
says that the city was taken h rji roD Kp6»ov hf^tptf. (xlix. 22). — ^Yet the 
statement of Josephus is to be remembered, that the capture took place rf 
rplr^ (Ainti {AinJtiq, ziv. 16. 4). By this he certainly does not mean the 
third month of the Olympiad year, as van der Chijs supposes, p. 35, 
for the Greek months were never numbered ; but he intends eiUier the 
third month of the Jewish calendar, or the third month of the siege. 
Gratz, Geschickte, iii., 4 Aufl. p. 196, and Hitzig, Geschichte, ii 532, take 
the former view, and so date the conquest of the city in June B.C. 37. 
But certainly this cannot have been the meaning of Josephus, since at 
the same time he places the fall of the city on the great day of atone- 
ment. It is therefore evident that by the phrase employed he meant 
to indicate the third month of the siege. The three months, then, are 
to be reckoned from the beginning of active operations {Antiq. xiv. 
16. 2) ; the five mouths of the Wars of the Jetos from the beginning of 
the preparations (Antiq. xiv. 15. 14). Compare Herzfeld, Wann toar die 
Eroherung, p. 113 £ 

The view of Qumpach, Ueber den attjudiKhen KalendeTy pp. 268-277, 
and Caspari, Chronological and Geographical Introduction to the Life of 
Christy p. 20 ff., that the fall of the city did not take place before 718 
A.U.C., or B.C. 36, is decidedly false, inasmuch as it is in opposition to 
all well-supported chronological data. 

1^ Josephus, Antiq, xiv. 16. 4, xv. 1. 2, where Josephus also quotes 
a passage from the now lost historical work of Strabo. Wan of the 
JewSf L 18. 3. Dio Cassius, xlix. 22. Plutarch, Antony^ 36. 
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Sources. 

JosEPHUS, Antiq. xv., xvi., xvii. 1-^ ; Wan of the Jews, i. 18-33. Zostabas, 

AnwUeSy v. 12-26 (summary of Josephus). 
On the non-extant works of Herod, Ptolemy, Nicolas of Damascus, and 

Justus of Tiberias, see above, pp. 56-69. 
The Rabbinical traditions are given in Dsbekboubg, Etioi vuir FkUUnre et 

la geographic de la PaUdiru (1867), pp. 149-165. 
The Coins are treated of in the most complete manner by Maddbk, China 

of the Jem (1881), pp. 105-114 

LlTERATUBB.1 

EwALD, History oflarael^ v. 417-449. 

Stanlet, Lectures on the Jewish Churchy iii. 412-448. 

Qeikie, The Life and Words of Christ, 7th ed., 2 vols., London 1879, voL L 

pp. 33-63. 
Farrar, Life of Christ, 18th ed., London, 2 vols., voL i. pp. 11-48. 
Hausrath, History of New Testament Times, i. 207-ii. 57. 
Lewin, Fasti sacri; or a Key to the Chronology of the New Testament, 1865, 

pp. 62-127. 
ViCKERS, The History of Herod, or another look at a man emerging from twenty 

centuries of calumny. London 1885. [An apology and defence I] 
Gratz, Oeschichte des Juden, iii., 4 Aufl. pp. 197-245. 
HiTZiG, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, ii. 534-559. 
ScHNECKENBURGER, Zeitgeschichte, pp. 175-200. 
Winer, Realworterbuch, i. 481-483. 
Arnold in Herzog's Real-Encyclopaedie, 1 Aufl. vL 8-14 
Keim, Jesus ofNazara, L 233-25a Li SchenkePs Bibellexicon, iii. 27-38. 
Van der Chub, Dissertatio chronologico - historica de Herode Magno, 

Judaeorum rege, Lugd. Bat 1855. 
De Saulct, Histoire cPH&ode, roi des Juifs, Paris 1867. 
SiEFFERT in Herzog's Real-Encydopaedie, 2 Aufl. vL 47-55 
Reuss, GcBchichte der heUigen Schriften A.T's 1881, § 541-545. 

^ The older literature, of which the most important is Noldii Hisltona 
Idumaea, is given in Winer, ReaXwMisrhwh, i 483, 485 f. 
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MoMHSEN, RSmUche GeichichUf v. 503-607. 

KsLLNEB, Die BegienmgBeU des Herodes und ihre Dauer {Katholik^ 1867, 
zweite Halfte, pp. 64-82, 166-182). 

Mbnke'b Bibelatlas, Sheet iv. Map of " Jadea and Phoenicia after the 
arrangement of M. Antony," and Sheet v. Map of <*Judea and 
neighbouring countries at the time of the birth of Christ." 



S.C. A.U.C 

37 717 



36 718 



35 719 



Chronological Summary.' 

Conquest of Jenisalem, some time in July. 

Executions, Josephus, Antiq. xv. 1. 2 ; compare 
xiv. 9. 4, fin, ; Wars of the Jews, i. 18. 4. 

Hyrcanus II. returns from the Parthian imprison- 
ment, Antiq. xv. 2. 1-4. 

Beginning of the year: Aristobulus III., brother 
of Mariamme, is at the instigation of his 
mother Alexandra nominated high priest by 
Herod, Antiq. xv. 2. 5-7, 3. 1.* 

End of the year : Aristobulus III. is by Herod's 
order, soon after the Feast of Tabernacles, 
drowned in the bath at Jericho, rifv apXi^poD- 
avvr)v KaTa<rxa>v iviaxnov, Antiq. xv. 3. 3 ; 
Wars of the Jeios, i. 22. 2. 

Herod is summoned by Antony to Laodicea to 
answer for the death of Aristobulus, but is 
dismissed with Antony's favour, Antiq. xv. 3. 5 
and 8. 9.* 



' We prefix this chronological summary, because in what follows the 
chronological order is not always adhered to. 

* The appointment was made some time after Alexandra had sent the 
portraits of Aristobulus and Mariamme to Antony in Egypt (Antiq. xv. 
2.6; Warsof the Jews, 1,22. 3: tls AiyvTrot), Seeing, then, that Antony did 
not go into Eg3rpt until the end of b.c. 36 (see above, p. 342), the appoint- 
ment cannot have been earlier than the beginning of B.o. 36. 

^ Since Aristobulus, according to the above statement, died in the end 
of the year b.c. 35, this summons to Laodicea would fall in the spring of 
B.C. 34, when Antony undertook the expedition against Armenia (Die 
Cassius, xlix. 39) ; not, as we may assume, in B.C. 36, when Antony went 
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B.C. A.U.C. 

34 720 Joseph, the husband of Herod's sister Salome, is 

executed, ArUiq. xv. 3. 9. 

Antony presents to Cleopatra the Phoenician 
coasts, with the exception of Tyre and Sidon, 
and portions of Arabia and Judea ; the region 
around Jericho being specially excepted, Antiq. 
XV. 4. 1-2; Wars of the Jews, i. 18. 5.* 

Cleopatra with Herod in Jerusalem, Antiq. xv. 
4. 2 ; Wars of the Jews, i 18. 5. 

forth against the Parthians. The correct view is taken by van der Chijs. 
— When Joaephus says that then Antony went against the Parthians 
{AiiJtiq. XV. 3. 9)^ his statement is loose and inexact, but not altogether 
incorrect For Antony had, indeed, the design of going against the 
Parthians, see Dio Cassias, xlix. 39. But Josepbus is clearly in error 
when he names in Wars of the Jetev, i. IS. 5, " Parthians '^ instead of 
** Armenians." — The campaign M Haphv;^ referred to in Aiiliq, xv. 3. 9, 
is therefore identical with the campaign fv* 'Apfisytav of Antiq, xv. 4. 2. 
The impression given by Josephus, that two different occurrences are there 
reported, probably results from his having used two different sources. 

* These presents are referred to by Plutarch, Antony, 36 {^^onfUmy, *o/x»j* 
'2vpiaif, Kvvpup, K/Xi»/«f ^oAXiJy, rrt Zi r^s Tf ^lovhctiuM rqv re fieiXvetfcoB 
0ipW9Ct¥ K€tl jiig N»/9«T»/»y * Ap«/3/«ef Son vpiq rvi» tini{ dxfiKhlvtt 6cLku99at»\ 
and Dio Cassius, xlix. 32 {voKKoL (ih r^s 'Apul^ietg rii: rt MaXxov kolI riy; 
TUP Irvpataif, roy yeip Avoet»iu» . . . d'^fKTitvtk . . . «-oXX» Zs kxi r^f 
^otwUns Tiki rt Ilet>iUiari¥iiiif Kpimf r% rtitct k»\ Kvpi^np t^p rt Kvsr^y). 
Both writers assign these proceedings to the year B.C. 36. Plutarch 
indeed places the transaction before the Parthian campaign ; Dio Cassius, 
after the return from it. According to Josephus, on the other hand, the 
presentation of portions of Arabia, Judea, and Phoenicia took place in 
B.C. 34, when Antony was enteitaining the idea of going against Armenia. 
For that this campaign is intended in Antiq. xv. 4. 1-3 ; Wars of the 
JewSf i. 18. 5, cannot be doubted when we compare these passages with 
Dio Cassius, xlix. 39-40. The date given by Plutarch and Dio Cassius 
obtains an apparent confirmation from the statement of Porphyry, that 
Cleopatra had reckoned the sixteenth year of her reign the first, because 
Antony in that year, after the death of Lysimachus (it ought to be 
Lysanias), had gifted to her the kingdom of Chalcis (Porphyry in Eusebins^ 
Chronieonj ed. Schoene, L 170 : roZ* iK»etihiKttro» a»ofAU90ii ro ku\ vperropy 
irsi^i rtXtvriaumroe A%wtfi»jc^v \\. Auccttfiov] riig h 'Svpt'tf X«X»/2o^ fi«t9i>Mi^, 
"MeipKoe ^Aptujuos 6 avroKpmrttp r^p rt X«X»/2« Ktii rove 'S'tpl aMiP roTWfg 
'retpiluM rvi Kxsoff-^rpqe). That this statement of Porphyiy is correct^ is 
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B.a A-U.C. 

32 722 War of Herod with the Arabians, after the out- 
break of hostilities between Antony and Octavian, 
Antiq. xv. 5. 1 ; Wars of the J&ws, i 19. 1-3. 
Earthquake in Palestine, Antiq. xv. 5. 2 ; Wars of 
the Jews, i 19. 3 : xar ero9 fiev rrj^ fiaaiXeia^ 

l/SBoflOV, OKfld^OVTO^ Bk TOV TTCpl "A/CTIOP TToXi" 

fiov, apy^ofievov eapo^* 

also proved by a coin and an inscription. On a coin of Cleopatra the 
date is given : trovg k»' rov koI «-' h&i (Letronne, RecueU des inscripUans 
greequea et latines de FEgypte, ii. 90 ; Sallet, ZeitKhrift fiir Nvmismatiky 
Bd. xiv. 1887, p. 379 f.) ; and on an inscription we have the date » rov 
*»t t (Letronne, RecueU, ii. 125 = Corpus Jnecr. GraeeoTwrn, n. 4931- 
4932 = Lepsius, DenkmdUer aus AegypteUy Bd. xii. Blatt 88, Irucript, Graec 
n. 264, reviewed by Krall, Wiener Studien, Bd. v. 1883, p. 313 £). Seeing, 
then, that the sixteenth year of Cleopatra, according to the usual reckoning 
of the years of her reign, corresponds to the year B.o. 36 (answering 
precisely to the period from autunm b.o. 37 to autumn b.c. 36, see 
Letronne, ii. 98), her new era begins with this same year, and it may safely 
be assumed that she obtained the kingdom of Lysanias in b.c. 36. But on 
more exact investigation this statement of Porphyry is found to favour, 
not that of Plutarch' and Dio Cassius, but rather that of Josephus. Why 
does Porphyry name only the kingdom of Chalcis, and not also Phoenicia 
and the other countries which were far more important than Chalcis 1 
Evidently because Chalcis was the first present^ while the others were 
not bestowed till a later period. But this is just exactly what is assumed 
by Josephus. When Herod had made answer for himself before Antony 
at Laodicea, he wrote home an account of what had happened : Cleopatra's 
schemes for obtaining Judea were no longer to be dreaded, since she had 
received instead Coele - Syria {Antiq. xv. 3. 8, fin,). When Cleopatra, 
however, soon renewed more successfully her petitions to have Judea and 
Arabia given to her, the execution of Lysanias had been already carried 
out (Aniiq, xv. 4. 1). The cession to her of Coele-Syria, by which is to 
be understood mainly the territory of Lysanias, thus preceded the other 
gifts of countries. Plutarch and Dio Cassius group together facts that 
belong to different periods of time. Josephus has given the more exact 
statement. Compare on the donations of Antony to Cleopatra generally 
what is said above, p. 344. — According to the conclusions which we have 
reached, the presentations spoken of by Josephus, AnJbiq. xv. 4. 1-2 ; 
Wars of the JevsSj i. 18. 6, must be assigned to a date not much later than 
the audience of Herod with Antony in Laodicea. 
* The seventh year of Herod corresponds to B.a 31-30, and is to be 
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B.C. A.U*C« 

32 722 



30 724 



Herod conquers the Arabians^ Antiq. xv. 5. 2-5 ; 
Wars of the Jews, 119. 3-6. 

After the battle at Actium on 2nd September, 
Herod attached himself to the party of 
Augustus, for he supported Didius in the 
struggle with Antony's gladiators; compare 
ArUiq. xv. 6. 7 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 20. 2. 
Also above, p. 345. 

Spring: Hyrcanus II. executed, Antiq, xv. 6. 
1-4; Wars of tJie Jews, i. 22. 1; irKeuo fup 
fj oySoiiKovra yeyopm Myyavcp Irtf, Antiq, 
XV. 6. 3.^ 

Herod visits Augustus at Bhodes, and is by him 
made king, Antiq. xv. 6. 5-7 ; Wars of the Jeios, 
I 20. 1-3. 

He attaches himself to Augustus on his march to 
Egypt at Ptolemais, Antiq. xv. 6. 7 ; Wars of 
the Jews, i. 20. 3. 

Autumn: Herod visits Augustus in Egypt, and 
gets Jericho back from him, as also Gadara, 
Hippo, Samaria, Gaza, Anthedon, Joppa, Stra- 
ton's Tower, Antiq, xv. 7. 3 ; Wars of the Jews, 
L 20. 3. 

End of the year : he accompanies Augustus on his 



reckoned from Ist Kisan to 1st Nisan. See the note at the close of 
the section. — The earthquake, therefore, took place in the Nisan of the 
year B c. 31. Nisan is also elsewhere described as the beginning of spring. 
See Wars of the Jews, iv. 8. 1 (^xo riyv dpxvp rov ietp^g) ; compare this 
with iv. 7. 3 (rsTpmlt Auarpov), According to Mishna, Taanith i. 2, 
Nederin viii. 6, Baha Mezia viii. 6, the rainy season is reckoned from 
the Feast of Tabernacles to the Passover, therefore down to the middle 
or even to the end of Nisan. 

^ Zonaras, Annales, v. I A, fin. : {» hZv oyloiMrru vpog hi Also some 
of the manuscripts of Josephus have eighty-one. 
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B.C. A.n.c. 



29 725 



28? 

25 729 



! 



1 

27 727 



return from Egypt as far as Antioch, Antiq. 
XV. 7. 4. 
End of the year : Mariamme executed, ArUiq. xv. 

7. 4-6 ; Wars of the Jews, L 22. 3-5 (Antiq, 
xv. 7. 4 : ^ T€ inro^la rpe^fihnj irapireivev 
ipiairrov firJKo^, ef oi iraph Kaiaapo^ *Hpa>8fj^ 
inroaTpi<f>€i). 

Alexandra executed, Antiq. xv. 7. 8. 

Costobar, the second husband of Salome, and the 
sons of Babas, executed, Antiq. xv. 7. 1 0. The 
date is discovered from the statement of Salome : 
8ti Buurd^oivTO trap avr^ j(p6vov iviaur&v rjSff 
BdSexa, that is, after the overthrow of Jerusalem 
in B.C. 37. 

The four years' contendings begun. Theatre and 
amphitheatre built in Jerusalem, Aniiq. xv. 

8. 1. 

Conspiracy against Herod, Antiq. xv. 8. 3-4. 
Samaria rebuilt and named in honour of Augustus 

Sebaste, Antiq. xv. 8. 5 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 

21. 2.® 



* The rebuilding of Samaria is by Noris, Annus et epochae Syromaee- 
donwm, v. 5. 1, ed. Lips. pp. 631-636, and Eckhel, Loetrina Num. iii. 
440 sq., set down in the year A.U.C. 729, or b.g. 26. And it would at least 
appear as if Josephus assigns it to the same year. Then immediately 
after he has referred to it in xv. 8. 6, he proceeds in xv. 9. 1 to say : xard 
rovTOP fih W9 roif wavr6¥, rpt9KaihiKmr<iy orru r^g 'Upethov fiaatkilag. But 
the thirteenth year of Herod began on 1st Nisan a.u.c. 729, or B.a 26. 
The coins of Samaria, however, employ an earlier epoch (see especially, 
Mionnet, Description de medaiUes antiques, v. 613-616, SuppUment, viii. 
366-369, and de Saulcy, NumimiuUique de la Terre Saintey pp. 276-281). 
Even the coins of Caracalla with the date 242 (Mionnet, Supplements viii. 
368 = de Saulcy, p. 280) carry us as far back as the spring of the year 
729 ; for Caracalla was murdered in April A.U.C. 970. We are carried still 
farther back by a coin of Nero with the date 94 (Mionnet, Supplement^ 
viiL 367). From this coin it is evident that the epoch of Samaria began 
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B.C. A.U.C* 

25 729 



Famine and pestilence (icar^ tovtop fiev oSv rom 
ivutvTov, TpiaKaiiitearov 6vra t^? 'HpAScv 



before June 728 A.n.a ; for Nero died in June A.u.a 821. The reading 
of the year-nomber 94 Ib not altogether certain (de Saulcy, p. 276 sq.) ; 
yet a principal reason why de Saolcy suspects the correctneas of the 
reading is, that the year-number 94 is not reconcilable with the assumed 
epoch of B.a 25. On the other side, we are not led much &rther back, 
that is, not farther back than to the 16th January 727 A.n.a, on which 
day Augustus first assumed the title 2f/3«rr«f , after which the city was 
named (see Mommsen, Corpus InKript. Lot. t. i. p. 384 ; Be$ gaiae divi 
Augugti, ed. 2, p. 149 ; BUmisches Staatsreekt, ii. 2. 708). MoreoYer, a 
coin of Julia Domna, wife of Septimus Severus, with the year-number 
220 (Mionnet, v. 614 f. = de Saulcy, p. 279), proves that the epoch of the 
city began in any case after the summer of a.u.c. 726, for Septimus 
Seyerus did not come to the throne before the summer of A.n.a 946. If 
we assume, therefore, that the epoch of Samaria, like that of most Syrian 
cities, began in autumn, we may set down autumn of A.U.C. 727 as the 
epoch. The rebuilding of Samaria took place, therefore, probably in the 
year 727, in any case before the spring of 729, t.e. before the thirteenth 
year of Herod. 

But this contradiction between the coins and what seems to be the 
chronology of Josephus is not the only difficulty which meets us. 
Costobar's execution, according to ArUiq. xv. 7. 10, occurred in the 
thirteenth year of Herod. Thereupon a whole series of events is re- 
corded in XV. 8. 1-6, which could not possibly have occurred in the space 
of one year. And yet, when we pass on to xv. 9. 1, we find that we are 
always still within this thirteenth year of Herod. From this it follows 
that the whole section xv. 8. 1-6 is evidently arranged according to the 
subject-matter, for Josephus here brings together statements to show how 
Herod by illegal procedure created opposition and gave offence, how the 
dissatisfaction of the people expressed itself in words and deeds, and 
what concessions Herod made in order to soothe the excitement of the 
multitude. If we consider all this, and remember that Josephus gathered 
his materials from various sources (see above, p. 88), it becomes in the 
highest degree probable that in the principal document used by Josephus, 
the section xv. 9. 1 was attached immediately to xv. 7. 10 ; that, on the 
other hand, xv. 8. 1-6 is interpolated from another document, and that 
the words xmrd romy /Atif ovv ror iifi»ur6w, etc., have been taken over by 
Josephus unchanged from his principal document, and that it is connected 
in its text, not with the time of the rebuilding of Samaria, but with the 
time of Costobar's execution. In this way a solution is found for all 
difficulties. 
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/SiMTiXe/a? = B.C. 25—24, from Nisan to Nisan), 
Antiq. xv. 9. 1. 

The famine continues also into the following year, 
B.C. 24-23, Antiq. xv. 9. 1, when Petronius 
was governor of Egypt, Antiq, xv. 9. 2. 

Herod sends 500 men as auxiliaries to the expedi- 
tion of Aelius Gallus against Arabia, Antiq. xv. 
9. 3 ; compare Strabo, xvL 4. 23, p. 780 : <rv/x- 
fiajd^v, &v fiaav *IovSaioi li^v irevraKoaiOi. — 
The campaign ended in the following year, B.c. 
24, disastrously, and without any appreciable 
results.* 



' The most detailed description of the campaign is given by Strabo, 
xvi. 4. 22-24, pp. 780-782 : while it is reported more briefly by Dio 
Caseius, liii. 29 ; Pliny, Historia Naturalis, vi. 28. 160 sq. ; MonvmerUum 
Ancyranum^ v. 18 sq. (in Mommsen, Bes gestae divi Atigusti, ed. 2, p. 105)l 
— Compare generally, Kriiger, Der Feldzug des Aelius Gallus nach dein 
gliicklichen Arahien unter Kaiser Augustus (62, p. 8), Wismar 1862 ; 
Mommsen, Bes gestae divi Augusti^ ed. 2, 1883, pp. 105-109 ; Romische 
Oeschicktey v. 608 ff. ; Schiller, GeschichU der rffm. Kaiserzeit, Bd. i. 1883, 
pp. 198-201 ; Joh. Schmidt, Fhilologus, Bd. xliv. 1885, pp. 463-469 ; 
Schiller, Jahresberichi iiher die Fortschritte der class. AUerthumswissenschafi, 
Bd. xlviii. pp. 251-257. For the geographical particulars, besides what is 
given in Schiller, Kaiserzeit, i. 201, compare the well-known works of 
Forster, Mannert^ and Bitter, and especially Fresnel, Journal asiatiqaey 
troisifeme aSrie, t. x. 1840, pp. 83-96, 177-181 ; Forbiger, Handbuch der 
altera Oeographie, ii. 748 ff. ; Sprenger, Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society^ 
new series, vol. vi. 1873, pp. 121-141 ; Die alte Geographie AraMenSj 
1875, pp. 226-229 ; Kiepert, Lehrhuch der aUen Geographie, 1878, p. 187. 
— Dio Cassius places the whole campaign within the tenth consulship 
of Augustus, B.C. 24, or A.n.o. 730. But^ according to Strabo, the cam- 
paign proper did not begin until the year after Aelius Gallus had pushed 
on to Leuke Rome with great loss, and had there, in consequence of the 
numerous invalids in his army, been obliged to spend the winter (Strabo^ 
xvi. 4. 24, p. 781 : iit»yKaa$i/i yovw to n 6ipos kai riy x*^fia9tn ^tttrt'kkvai 
ax/ToBt rwi doOivtiurrvkg dttetxriifctttof). The whole campaign, therefore, 
embraced the years B.o. 25-24. This may be accepted as certain. It is 
on the other hand, questionable whether Aelius Qallus conducted the 
expedition as governor of Egypt, and was followed in that office by 
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£*C« A.U.C* 
? 



23 731 



Herod builds for himself a royal palace, and 
marries the priest's daughter, Mariamme, AfUiq. 
XV. 9. 3 (the name : Wars of the Jetvs, i. 28. 4, 
29. 2, 30. 7). 

The building of Caesarea is begun, Antiq. xv. 9. 6. 
Since the building after twelve years' labour 
was completed in b.c. 10, the works must have 
been begun in b.c. 22. 

The sons of the first Mariamme, Alexander and 



Petronius, or whether, on the contrary, Petronius was at the time of the 
Arabian campaign governor of Egypt, and was followed in that office 
by Galliis. We know definitely that both held the office of praefecttu 
Aegypti (see on Aelius Gallus, Straho, pp. 118 and 806 ; Dio Cassius, liii. 
29 ; on Petronius, Strabo, pp. 788 and 819 ; Dio Cassius, liv. 5 ; Pliny, 
vi. 29. 181). We know further that Petronius undertook several ex- 
peditions against the Ethiopians which happened to occur just at the 
same time as the expedition of Gallus against Arabia {MonuTnentum 
Ancyranum, v. 18 sq. : '* Meo jussu et auspicio ducti sunt duo exercitus 
eodem fere tempore in Aethiopiam et in Arabiam quae appellatur 
eudaemon;" Strabo, xvii. 1. 54, p. 820 sq. ; Dio Cassius, liv. 5 ; Pliny, 
Historia Naturalis, vi. 29. 181 sq. ; according to Strabo, the Ethiopians 
had made an attack upon the Thebaid, when the garrison of Egypt was 
weakened by the withdrawal of the troops of Aelius Gallus ; and thus 
the expedition of Petronius became necessary. Dio Cassius places this 
occurrence in B.c. 22). Kriiger and Schiller now assume that Aelius 
Gallus undertook the expedition against Arabia, not as governor of Egypt, 
but under a special commission, and that only after his return from the 
campaign did he receive the governorship of Egypt in succession to 
Petronius. Mommsen and Schmidt, on the other hand, maintain that 
Aelius Gallus directed the Arabian campaign as governor of Egypt^ and 
that Petronius was his successor in Egypt This latter view is supported 
by these two considerations : 1. Dio Cassius, liii. 29, expressly designates 
Gallus at the time of the Arabian expedition o riis Aiyv^mv Apx^p. 
2. Dio Cassius places the Ethiopian campaign two years later than the 
Arabian, the latter in 24 B.G., the former 22 B.c. Since, then, according 
to Strabo, there are certainly two Ethiopian campaigns of Petronius to 
be distinguished from one another, these would fall in b.o. 23-22, or 
perhaps ao. 24-22. In the second half of the year B.c. 24, Petronius 
may be supposed to have succeeded Gallus as governor of Egypt^ after 
having been already for some time his substitute and representative (so 
also Haakh in Pauly's Encydo^cudiey v. 1401). 
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B.C. A.u.a 



22 732 



20 734 



Aristobulus, are sent to Home for their educa- 
tion, Antiq. xv. 10. 1. 

Augustus bestows upon Herod the provinces of 
Trachonitis, Batanaea, and Auranitis, Antiq, xv. 
10. 1 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 20. 4 (jieri^ ttjv 
irpdrffv *A/CTidBa)}^ 

Herod visits Agrippa in My tilene in Lesbos, Antiq. 
XV. 10. 2.'' 

Augustus comes to Syria and bestows upon Herod 
the territory of Zenodorus, Antiq. xv. 1 0. 3 : 
ijStj avTov T^9 fiaa-iXela^ eTrraKai&eKdrov irapeK- 
6ovTo<; €Tov^ (the seventeenth year of Herod 
extended to Ist Nisan at the end of the year 
B.C. 20) ; Wars of the Jews, i. 20. 4 : ere* SeKartp 
TToXiv i\0a)v eh rtjv iirafyxlav (also reckoned 
from the end of the year b.c. 30). — ^Dio Cassius, 
liv. 7, places the visit of Augustus to Syria in the 
consulship of M. Appuleius and P. Silius, A.U.C. 
734. — Also Dio Cassius, liv. 9, makes mention 
of that presentation. 

Pheroras appointed tetrarch of Perea, Antiq, xv. 
10. 3 ; Wars of the Jews, i 24. 5 ; compare i. 
30. 3. 

Herod remits one-third of the taxes, Antiq, xv. 
10.4. 

Begins the temple building, Antiq, xv. 11. 1 : oKTfa- 



'^^ The games at Actium were celebrated on 2nd September for the 
first time in B.C. 28, then in the yean b.o. 24, 20, 16, etc. That enlarge- 
ment of territory therefore took place <* after the course of the first 
Actiad had run," i,e, in the end of B.O. 24 or beginning of b.c. 23. See 
Zumpt, CommeMi, epigraph, iL 76. 

11 Josephua only says, Herod visited Agrippa irtpl MvriXifyqir x^if^M- 
^o^tf. Since Agrippa was in Mytilene from spring B.c. 23 till spring 
B.C. 21, this may have been the winter of &c. 23-22 or of B.C. 22-21. 
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18 or 17 



KaiSeKOTOv T% 'HpdSov fiatriKela^ yefov&ro^ 
ivuwTov=zB.C. 20-19." 
Herod fetches his sons Alexander and Aristobulus 
home from Bome : the first Boman voyage of 
Herod,^* Antiq. xvi. 1. 2. — Since Herod met 
Augustus in Italy, and as Augustus did not 
return to Italy before the summer of B.C. 19, 
the journey of Herod must be placed at the 
earliest in the middle of the year aa 19, and 
at latest before the summer of b.g. 16, since 
Augustus was in Gaul from the summer of B.a 
16 till the spring of rg. 13." 



^* According to Wars of the Jews, i 21. 1, the building was b^nn in 
the fifteenth year, which either is wrong, or refers to the earlier prepara- 
tions for the building. That the building of the temple began in the 
year b.o. 20-19 is quite certain, from the fact that it was begun in 
the same year in the beginning of which the emperor went to Syria, 
which, according to Dio Cassius, liv. 7, was in the spring or summer of 
B.C. 20. — The building of the court of the temple occupied eight years, 
the building of the temple proper a year and a half (Antiq, xv. 11. 5-6 ; 
it is not clear whether these 8 + 1^ years are to be added, or whether 
the latter period is to be regarded as identical with the first year and a 
half of the whole building period). After the completion of the temple 
a great festival was celebrated. Seeing that it synchronized with the 
day of Herod's ascending the throne {Antiq. xv. 11. 6\ the temple build- 
ing, if we are right in setting down the date of Herod's accession at 
July, must have been begun in winter, therefore in the end of the year 
B.O. 20, A.U.O. 734, or in the beginning of B.c. 19, a.u.c. 735. — ^When it is 
therefore declared in John iL 20 at the time of the Passover that the 
temple had been forty-six years in building {rwatpaxAvret koI I| truiv 
^KdlofAfiBn 6 ¥cUe ovTOf), this means that the forty-sixth year was regarded 
as running or as completed at the Passover of a.u.c. 780 = ▲.D. 27, or 
A.n.0. 781=A.D. 28. The latter is more probably the correct date. See 
Wieseler, Chronological Synopsis^ p. 187 ; BtitrUge^ p. 156 fL ; Sevin, 
Chronologie des Lebens Jeau, 2 Aufl. pp. 11-13. 

^^ That IB to say, from the time of his ascending the throne, and so 
without taking into consideration his journey in the year B.C. 40-39. 

^^ Noris, Cenataphia Pinana, Diss. iL cap. 6, pp. 150-153, places the 
journey of Herod in question in the year a.u.c. 737, or b.c. 17. For the 
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B.a A.U.C. 

16 739 



14 740 



13 741 



12 742 



Agrippa visits Herod in Jerusalem, Antiq. xvi 

2. 1 (Philo, LegcU. ad Cajum, § 37, ed. Mangey, 
ii. 589). — He left Jndea again before the end 
of the year : inriSalvovro^ rov x^ifi&vo^}^ 

Herod with Agrippa in Asia Minor, Antiq. xvi. 2. 
2—5 (eapo^ ^edyero <nnmr)(elv avr^). Compare 
also : Antiq, xii. 3. 2 ; Nicolas of Damascus 
in Miiller, Fragment Hist. Oraecor, iii 350. 

After his return he remits a fourth part of the 
taxes, Antiq, xvL 2. 5. 

Beginning of quarrels with the sons of Mariamme, 
Alexander and Aristobulus. — Antipater brought 
to the court, Antiq, xvi. 3. 1-3 ; Wars of the 
Jews, L 23. 1. 

Antipater is sent with Agrippa to Bome that he 
might be presented to the emperor, Antiq. xvi 

3. 3 ; Wars of the Jews, L 23. 2. (On the date 
compare: Dio Cassius, liv. 28 ; Fischer, Zeittafeln, 
p. 408.) 

Herod goes with his sons Alexander and Aristo- 
bulus to Eome in order to accuse them before 



chronology of the history of Augustna, see the argument in Fischer, 
RSmisehe Zeittafeln, p. 395 f. 

^^ Fischer, Rihwiache Zeittafeln, p. 402, and van der Chijs, p. 65, set the 
visit of Agrippa in the year B.C. 17, and the return yisit of Herod in the 
year B.0. 16, because they proceed on the assumption that Agrippa went to 
Palestine immediately after his arrival in the East But Josephus by no 
means says so, and it is not at all certain that Agrippa had even arrived 
in the East in b.o. 17, since, according to the indefinite statement of Dio 
Cassius, liv. 19, this may have occurred in b.o. 16 just as likely as in b.c. 
17. But that Agrippa came into Palestine first in B.G. 15, and that Herod 
first visited Agrippa in Asia Minor in B.a 14^ is proved from this, that 
Herod then met Agrippa at Sinope on his expedition to the Crimea^ 
which campaign, according to Dio Cassius, liv. 24, took place in B.a 14. 
So also Lewin, Fasti sacri, p. 97 ; Hitzig, ii. 548, and Keim in Bibet- 
texicon, iiL 33. 
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the emperor. Herod's second Eoman joamey. 
He meets the emperor at Aqaileia. Angostus 
reconciles the discord. — Antipater returns back 
with them to Judea, ArUiq. xvL 4. 1-6 ; Wars 
of the Jem, i 23. 3 -5.^* 

1' Even earlj writers such as Noris, Cenokiphia Pixmcty Diss. iL cap. e, 
pp. 153-167, and Sanclemente, De mUgaris aerae enimdatiane, p. 334 sq., 
placed this journey of Herod correctly in the year B.a 12, or A.U.C. 7^ 
So too, e,g, Zumpt, Caesaris Augudi index rerum a &e gegtarvm sive Menu- 
jnentum Ancyranunij ed. Franz et Zumpt^ 1845, p. 59, and Mommaen, 
Res gestae divi Awgusti, ed. 2, 1883, p. 61. Quite decisive in this matter 
is the fact that during Herod's presence at that time in Borne, Augustus 
had the games celebrated, and " distributed presents among the Roman 
people'' (Joseph us, ArUiq, xvi. 4 6: 'H^«3q; fi,i» thtfuro Kaiwtipm. 
Tpicuioffiots r«X«rro.'f fiietg rt kui Ztttpofit^e 'roiov/AiPOP rf *Fmf*aittw 
lifA^). In Monumentum Ancyranum^ iii. 7-21 (in Mommsen, Bee gestae 
divi Augusti, ed. 2, p. 58 sq.), Augustus gives a complete and chronologicaUy 
arranged list of the largesses (congiaria) which he had distributed among 
the people during his reign (compare on these congiaria of the Roman 
emperors, Marquardt, Rdmische StaatsverwaUung, Bd. iL 1876, p. 132 ff.). 
They are eight in alL The fifth took place during the twelfth year of 
the tribunate of Augustus {tribunicia potestate duodecimum^ i.e. between 
June 742 and June 743 A.n.c. Compare on the reckoning of the tribunicial 
years of Augustus, Mommsen, Ramisches StaatsreefUy iL p. 753 ff.) ; the 
sixth did not occur till the eighteenth tribunicial year and the twelfth 
consulship of Augustus {tribuniciae potedaiis duodevicensiwum, consul 
xii. ; the latter corresponding to a.u.c. 749, or B.C. 5). Between these 
two terms, therefore, no donation of this sort had been made. The date 
of the former can be still more exactly fixed at the year 742, for in that 
year it is placed by Dio Cassius, liv. 29, and also by an Inscription Frag- 
ment {Fasti Ripatransonenses, see Corjms Inseript, Lot. t L p. 472 = t. ix. 
n. 5289). It belongs, therefore, to the second half of the year A.u.a 742, 
or B.0. 12. Its amount was very munificent At least 250,000 citizens 
received 400 sesterces, or 100 denaria each, so that in all at least 25 
millions of sesterces were distributed, amounting to about £1,000,000 
sterling. — Since in the case before us it cannot be the donation of the 
year B.c. 5 that is meant, we can only identify it with that of B.c. 12. 
That in this year Augustus arrived at Aquileia is not indeed proved by 
any direct evidence, but it may very well have been so, in consequence 
of the Pannonian campaign of Tiberius, which occurred in that year 
(Dio Cassius, liv. 31 ; compare Suetonius, Augustus, 20 : ** Reliqua [bella] 
per legatos administravit, ut tamen quibusdam Pannonicis atque Qer- 
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RO. A.U.C. 

10 744 



? 



? 



10? 



The celebration of the completion of the building 
of Caesarea fell eh SyBoov koI elKOKrrov ero^ 
T^9 apj^ = B.C. 1 0-9, Antiq. xvL 5. 1 ; after 
it had been twelve years in building, Antiq. 
XV. 9. 6 : i^€T€\i^07f Bot^BeKoerei XP^^V (^^^ 
5. 1 says : ten years, which is certainly wrong). 
On the building, compare also Wars of tite Jews, 
i 21. 5-8. 

The quarrel in Herod's family becomes more and 
more bitter and complicated, ArUiq. xvi. 7. 2-G ; 
Wars of the Jews, i 24. 1-6. 

Herod by torturing Alexander's dependants seeks 
to fasten guilt upon him ; Alexander is cast 
into prison, Antiq. xvi 8. 1-5 ; Wars of the 
Jews, i. 24. 7-8. 

Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, Alexander's father- 
in-law, efifects once more a reconciliation be- 



manicis aut interveniret aut non longe abesset Bavennam vel Mediola- 
nium vel Aquileiam usque ab urbe progrediens ''). The games whicli 
Joeephus, Antiq. xvi. 4 5, speaks of alongside of the hatwof/^m^ are not 
ind^ those which Augustus gave in the year 742 at the festival of the 
Roman ^ Panaihanaea^ {qainquatnu) in March (Dio Cassius, liv. 28X 
since those referred to by Josephus must have occurred later. And just 
inasmuch as, according to Dio Cassius, liv. 29, the eongiaria of this year 
were occasioned by Agrippa's death, so also among the games were those 
connected with Agrippa's financial obsequies, not indeed celebrated until 
five years afterwards, but having certainly preparations made for them 
even then (so Mommsen after Dio Cassius, Iv. 8). In the first edition of 
this work I had, in agreement with van der Chijs, assigned the journey 
of Herod to Rome, now under consideration, to the year b.c. 10, inas- 
much as Dio Cassius, liv. 36, relates of this year, but not expressly of the 
year B.a 12, that Augustus was absent from Rome, by which his presence 
at Aquileia can be accounted for. But this argument cannot hold ground 
against that drawn from the presents. No more weight can be laid upon 
the fact that Josephus, Antiq. xvi. 5. 1, says that about this time the 
rebuilding of Caesarea was celebrated («-f^i tm xP^pop ro^oyX which 
certainly did not take place before b.c. 10. 
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9? 
8? 



7? 



tween Herod and his sons, ArUiq. xvi. 8. 6 ; 
Wars of the Jetos, i. 25. 1-6. 

Herod's third journey to Borne, Aniiq. xvi 9. 1." 

Campaign against the Arabians, AfUiq. xvi. 9. 2. 

Herod in disfavour with Augustus, Antiq, xvL 
9. 3. 

Herod having extorted by torture damaging state- 
ments against Aristobulus and Alexander, has 
them cast into prison, and accuses them to 
Augustus of high treason, Antiq. xvi. 10. 3-7 ; 
Wars of the Jews, i. 26. 3, 27. 1. 

Augustus, having again become favourable to Herod 
through the good offices of Nicolaus of Damas- 



^' The date of this third journey cannot be more exactly determined. 
In the first edition of this work I assigned it, with Noris and van der 
Chijs, to the year B.c. 8. Noris (who in his Geiwta^hia PisanOj Diss. ii. 
cap. 6, p. 167 sq., declares a precise determination of the date impossible, 
but then in Diss. ii. cap. 16, § 9, p. 303, decides for that date) regards the 
fact decisive that Herod had met Augustus in Rome, whereas in the 
years b.c. 10 and 9 he had been absent from Rome. But he was by no 
means ahsent from Rome during the whole of these yeai*s. Van der 
Chijs, p. 67 £, borrows his chief argument from Josephus, JVars of the 
Jew8y i. 21. 12. According to the statement made there, Herod once on 
his way to Rome was made judge in the Olympian games. The Olympian 
games were celebrated in b.g. 20, 16, 12, 8, etc. Since now, according to 
van der Chijs, the earlier journeys did not by any means occur in any 
of these years, the reference can only be to this last journey, which there- 
fore falls in B.C. 8. But we have shown in the previous note that the 
second journey took place in b.c. 12. The subject has been treated in 
the most complete manner by Sanclemente, De vulgaris aerae emendaiume^ 
p. 338 sqq. He comes to the conclusion that the journey of Herod in 
question is to be placed in the year b.c. 10 mainly for this reason, that 
the events which were transacted between that time and the departure 
of the Syrian governor, Sentius Satuminus, required a period of at least 
three full years (p. 340a: "ad minus integrum triennium exposeunt "). 
But Satuminus did not take his departure later than in the first half of 
the year B.C. 6 (see above, p. 361). The arguments of Sanclemente are in 
fact interesting, but not quite convincing. It is still quite possible that 
this journey of Herod was made in b.c. 9. 
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6? 



6 749 



CU8 (Antiq. xvi 10. 8-9), gives him full power 
to deal with his sons according to his own dis- 
cretion, Antiq. xvi. 11. 1 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 
27. 1. 

Alexander and Aristobulus condemned to death at 
Berytus,and strangled at Sebaste {Samajia,),A7Uiq. 
xvi. 11. 2-7; Wars of the Jews, i. 27. 2-6.^» 

Antipater all-powerful at Herod's court, Antiq, 
xviL 1. 1, 2. 4 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 28. 1, 
29. 1. 

Executions of suspected Pharisees, Antiq. xvii 2. 4. 

Antipater goes to Borne, Antiq. xvii 3. 2 ; Wars 
of the Jews, i. 29. 2. 

First testament or will of Herod, in which he 
named Antipater, or if he should die before 
himself, Herod, the son of the second Mariamme, 
his successor, Antiq. xvii. 3. 2 ; Wars of the 
Jtfws, i. 29. 2. 

Beginning of the year : Pheroras, Herod's brother, 
dies, Antiq. xvii. 3. 3 ; Wars of tlie Jews, L 
29. 4. 

Herod discovers Antipater's hostile designs, Aniiq. 
xvii. 4. 1-2 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 30. 1-7. 

Antipater returns again to Judea, Antiq. xvii. 5. 
1-2 ; Wars of the Jews, L 31. 3-5 ; seven 
months after Herod had made that discovery, 
Antiq. xvii 4. 3 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 31. 2. 



'' Since at the time of hifi condemnation {AiUi^. xvi. 11. 3), and also 
for some time after {Antiqi^ xviL 1. 1, 2. 1, 3. 2), Satuminus was governor 
of Syria, the condemnation must have taken place in the year B.c. 7, for 
SatuminuB went away from Syria not later than in the first half of the 
year b.o. 6 (see above, p. 351). This also is the opinion of Sanclemente 
(De vulgaris aerae emendatMne^ p. 346) : *' Beryti concilium habitum fait 
labente anno u.o. Varr. 747." 
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Antipater On. his trial; seeks in vain to justify 
himself, and is put in chains, Antiq, xvii. 6. 3-7 ; 
Wars of the Jetcs, i. 32, 1-5. 

Herod reports the matter to the emperor, Antiq. 
xvii 5. 7-8 ; Wars of the Jews, i 32. 6. 

Herod is ill and makes his second testament^ in 
which he appoints his youngest son Antipater 
his successor, Antiq. xvii 6. 1 ; Wars of the 
Jews, i 33. 5. 

Eevolt of the people under the rabhis Judas and 
Matthias rigorously suppressed by Herod, Antiq. 
xvii 6. 2-4 ; Wars of the Jews, i 33. 1-4. 

Herod's illness becomes more severe, Antiq. xvii. 
6. 5 ; Wars of the Jews, i 33. 5. 

Antipater, after leave had been obtained from the 
emperor, is executed, Antiq. xvii 7 ; Wars of 
the Jews, i. 33. 7. 

Herod again changes his will, for he appoints 
Archelaus king, and Antipas and Philip tetrarchs, 
Antiq, xvii. 8. 1 ; Wars of the Jews, i 33. 7. 

Herod dies five days after the execution of Anti- 
pater, fiaaiKevaa^ fi€0^ h fikv dvetXev ^Avriyovov, 
6T17 reaaapa Kal rpiaKovra, i^ff o Se xmo 
PfOfiaUdv aireSiSeiKTo, iirra Kal rptateovra, 
Antiq. xvii 8. 1 ; Wars of the Jews, i 33. 8.** 



Herod ^ was born to be a ruler. Blessed by nature with 
a powerful body capable of enduring fatigue, he early inured 

^* In regard to the year of Herod's death, see the note at the close of 
this section. 

*^ The name 'HpitZms (from ipa;) occurs also previously, see Corpus In- 
script. Oraec.f Index, p. 92 ; Pape-Benseler, W&rterbuch der grieck. Eigen- 
namen, 8.v. ; Winer, Realwifrterbuch, i. 481, Anm. 4. We have also some 
fragments of an old Iambic poet called Herod (see Pauly's Beat-Encyclth 
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himself to all manner of hardships. He was a skilful rider, 
and a bold, daring huntsman. He was feared in pugili^ic 
encounters. His lance was unerring, and his arrow seldom 
missed its mark.^ He was practised in the art of war from 
his youth. Even in his twenty-fifth year he had won renown 
by his expedition against the robbers of Galilee. And then 
again, ifi the later period of his life, when over sixty years of 
age, he led in person the campaign against the Arabians. ^^ 

I Barely did success forsake him where he himself conducted 

^ any warlike undertaking. 

paedie^ iii. 1236 ; Nicolai, Griechisehe LUeraiurgekhichUy ii. 300). There is 
still extant a celebrated oration, 'wtpl row ' Hf «Boi/ ^^yov, by the Attic 
orator Antiphon, of the fifth century before Christ (see Pauly's Real- 
Encyclopaedie, i. 1, 2 Aufl. p. 1164 f.). In the year B.c. 60 we find an 
archon at Athens bearing the name of Herod (Clinton, Fctgti HelleTUci^ 
iii. 182). In Cicero's letters an Athenian Herod is frequently mentioned, 
who was the teacher of Cicero's son (Cicero, ad AUicum^ ii. 2. 2, ziv. 16. 
3, XV. 16. A.). In the second century after Christ lived the celebrated 
Herod Atticus, the teacher of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius (see, in 
reference to him, Pauly's Real-Encydopaedie^ i. 2, 2 Aufl. pp. 2096-2104). 
— Since the name is undoubtedly contracted from 'H^Mi^Df, the writing of 
it with the iota subscribed is to be preferred f Upalvn), On inscriptions 
the form Upttthm is met with {Corpus Inscript. Graec. n. 3155, 4893 ; Le 
Bas and Waddington, ImcriptionSy t iii. n. 3) ; also Upm^eti {Carpus 
Inscript. Grate, n. 2197c. [t ii. p. 1028], n. 5774, 5775, lin. 180); also 
Uprntlms {Corpus Inscript Grace, n. 5774, 5775, lin. 15, 42, 55, 87, 89, 
114) ; also ^tfuihtt; {Corpus Inscript. Graec n. 1574). The Etymologicum 
magnum^ ed. G^isford, p. 437, 56, says, s.v. Upetili^i' 'E^f/ to / rpo^yt- 
ypmfAfihow^ etc This mode of writing is adopted by Lobeck, Paralip. 
gramm. graec, p. 229 ; Pathologiae graeci sermonis elementOy i. 280. It is 
employed throughout by Westcott and Hort in their edition of the Qreek 
New Testament Compare their remark, vol. ii. p. 314 : <*'H^^2iif is well 
supported by inscriptions, and manifestly right ; " and Gregor3r's Prole- 
govnena to Tischendorf s A'bimm Testamenium, cd. crit octava major, p. 
109. That the later inscriptions (see the proof in Corpus Inscript, Gracc^ 
Index, p. 92) and the coins invariably give the form H^)*^, affords no 
evidence to the contrary, since it was not customary on inscriptions or 
coins to insert the Iota suhscriptum, 

*^ Compare generally the description given in Wars of the Jews, 
i. 21. la 

^ Josephus, Antiq, xvi. 9. 2. 
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His character was wild and passionate, harsh and un- 
bending. Fine feelings and tender emotions were strange to 
him. Wherever his own interests seemed to demand it, he 
carried matters through with an iron hand, and scrupled not 
to shed streams of blood that he might reach his object 
Even his nearest relatives, even his most passionately loved 
wife, he could not spare, so soon as the wish arose in him. 

He was, besides, cunning and adroit, and rich in devices. 
He understood thoroughly what measures should be taken to 
suit the circumstances of each changing day. Hard and 
unpitying as he was toward all who fell into his power, he 
was cringing and servile before those that were high in place. 
His glance was wide enough in its range, and his judgment 
sufficiently keen to perceive that in the circumstances of the 
world at that time nothing was to be reached except through 
the favour and by the help of the Romans. It was therefore 
an unvarying principle of his policy to hold firmly by the 
Soman alliance under all circumstances and at any cost. 
And he knew how to cany out this principle happily and 
cleverly. 
f Thus in his composition were linked together cunning and 

energy. 
^ But these most conspicuous characteristics of his nature 
were set in motion by an insatiable ambition. All his 
devices and endeavours, all his plans and actions, were 
aimed directly toward the one end: the extending of his 
power, his dominion, his glory.^ This powerful lever kept 
all his powers in restless activity. Difficulties and hindrances 
were for him so much greater inducement to put forth more 
strength. And this indefatigableness, this unwearied striving, 
continued to characterize him in extreme old age. 

Only by a combination of all these characteristics was it 

s' Compare the Bketch of Herod's character given by Joeephus, AnUq. 
xvi. 6. 4. 
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possible to attain to such greatness, as he unquestionably 
reached, amid the perilous circumstances of his times. 

His reign falls into three periods.^ The first period, which 
reaches from B.c. 37 to B.c. 25, is the period of the con- 
solidation of his power. He has still to contend with many 
hostile powers, but goes forth at last from the conflict 
victorious over them all. The second period, from b.g. 25 
to B.C. 13, is the period of his prosperity. The friendship. of 
Borne has reached its highest point Agrippa visits Herod 
in Jerusalem. Herod is repeatedly received by the emperor. 
It is at the same time the period of great buildings, pre- 
eminently the work of peace. The third period, from B.o. 13 
to RC. 4, is the period of domestic trouble. Everything 
else now passes out of view in presence of the disturbances 
in Herod's own house. 

I. 

In the first period of his reign Herod had to contend 
with many powerful adversaries : the people, the nobles, the 
Asmonean family, and — Cleopatra. 

The people, who were wholly in the hands of the 
Pharisees, tolerated only with deep aversion the dominion 
of the Idumean, half-Jew and friend of the Bomans.^ It 
must have been Herod's first care to secure their obedience. 
By the utmost rigour he was able to reduce the rebellious 
elements ; while he won the more pliant by bestowing on 
them favours and honours. Even of the Pharisees them- 
selves two performed good services for Herod — Polio 

^ Compare Keim in BibeUexiam, He distributes the periods, how- 
ever, somewhat differently. Also Ewald makes three sections, v. 422-429, 
429-437, 437-449. 

'< Herod is called ' Hfiuovlmoi in Antiq. ziv. 16. 2. The Idnmeans 
had been converted only by John Hyrcanns. See above, p. 280. On the 
ancestry of Herod, see above, p. 314. 
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(Abtalion) and his scholar Sameas (Shemaia or Shammai). 
They saw in the dominion of the foreigner a jadgment of 
God, which as snch thej were under obligation patiently to 
bear." 

Among the nobles of Jerusalem there were numerous 
adherents of Antigonus. Herod delivered himself from them 
by executing forty-five of the most wealthy and the most 
prominent of their number. By confiscating their property 
he gained possession of abundance of money, which he 
employed so as to secure a firmer hold upon his patron 
Antony.*^ 

Of the members of the Asmonean family, it was par- 
ticularly Alexandra, Herod's mother-in-law, the mother of 
Mariamme, who pursued him with unremitting enmity. The 
aged Hyrcanus had indeed returned from his Parthian 
exile ; " but he was before that time on good terms with 
Herod. And this good understanding still continued un- 
disturbed Since he could not, owing to his physical 
mutilation, enter again on the high priest's office, Herod 
chose as high priest an utterly unknown and insignificant 
Babylonian Jew of the sacerdotal family called Ananel.^ 
But even this was considered by Alexandra an infringement 
of Asmonean privileges According to her view, it was her 
young son Aristobulus, brother of Mariamme, who alone was 
entitled to the high priest's ofiice. She therefore set every 
wheel in motion in order to secure her rights. In particular, 
she applied to Cleopatra, urging her to exert her influence 

S0 Joeephus, Antiq, xv. 1. 1 ; compare xiv. 9. 4, fin. On Polio and 
Sameas, aee Div. it voL L 358, 359. 

^ JoaepbuB, Antiq. xv. 1. 2 ; compare xiv. 9. 4, fin. ; Wars of the Jewi^ 
118.4. 

S8 Joeephus, Antiq, xv. 2. 1-4. 

** Joeephus, Antiq. xv. 2. 4 — Herod could not himself assume the 
poeition, since he was not even a full-bom Jew, let alone a member of the 
sacerdotal £Banily. 
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upon Antony, so as to force Herod to appoint Aristobulus 
high priest Mariamme also pressed her husband with 
petitions in favour of her brother. Thus Herod at last 
felt himself obliged to set aside Ananel (which was unlawful, 
inasmuch as the high priest held his office for life), and in 
the beginning of b.g. 35 made young Aristobulus high priest^ 
who was now only in his seventeenth year.^ 

The peace, however, was not of long duration. Herod 
saw, and not without reason, in all the members of the 
Asmonean family his natural enemies. He could not rid 
himself of suspicion and distrust, especially in regard to 
Alexandra, and he kept a careful watch upon her proceed- 
ings. This constant espionage Alexandra found intolerable, 
and thought to escape such supervision by flight. The 
coffins were already prepared in which she and her son 
Aristobulus were to have had themselves carried out of the 
city and thence to the sea-coast, so as to fly to Egypt to 
Cleopatra. But their secret was betrayed, and so their 
scheme proved futile, and thus it only served to increase 
the suspicions of Herod.^^ — When, moreover, the people, at 
the next Feast of Tabernacles, in b.c. 35, made a public 
demonstration in favour of young Aristobulus while he officiated 
as high priest, Herod became thoroughly determined to rid 
himself, without delay, of Aristobulus as his most dangerous 
enemy and rival Soon an opportunity for doing so was 
given him. Herod had been invited to Jericho to a feast by 
Alexandra. And after the meal, as young Aristobulus along 
with others was refreshing himself in the bath, he was 
pushed under the water as if in spoit by some of those with 
him who had been bribed by Herod, and kept down so long 
that he was drowned. After the affair was done Herod 

^ Joeephus, Antiq. xv. 2. 5-7, 3. l.^In respect to the chronology, I 
refer once for all to the previous summary. 
*> Joeephus, Antiq, xv. 3. 2. 
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pretended the most profound grief, and shed tears, which, 
however, nobody regarded as genuine.** 

Alexandra, who clearly perceived the true state of matters, 
agitated again through Cleopatra, so that Herod was sum- 
moned to make answer before Antony for the deed. Antony, 
who since the spring of B.c. 36 had been again residing in 
the East, and under the spell of Cleopatra, was just then, in 
the spring of B.a 34, undertaking a new expedition to the 
West^ ostensibly against the Parthians, really against the 
Armenian king Artavasdes. When he had now reached 
Laodicea, that is, Laodicea by the sea, south of Antioch, 
Herod was summoned to meet him there, — ^for Alexandra 
had, through Cleopatra, actually obtained her wish, — to give 
an account of his conduct Herod did not dare to refuse, 
and, no doubt with a heavy heart, presented himself before 
Antony. But it may be readily supposed he did not go 
empty-handed. This circumstance and his clever repre- 
sentations soon prevailed in dispelling all clouds. He was 
pronounced innocent, and returned to Jerusalem.** 

His absence was the occasion of fresh disturbances. He 
had on his depaiture appointed his uncle Joseph, who was 
also his brother-in-law, for he had married his sister Salome, 
as his viceroy, and had committed Mariamme to his care. 
And as he considered his going before Antony as dangerous, he 
had commanded Joseph, in case he should not return, to kill 
Mariamme, for his passionate love for her could not brook 
the thought that any other should ever obtain his beloved. 
When, then, he did return, Salome calumniated her own 
husband, charging him with having himself had unlawful 
intercourse with Mariamme. Herod at first gave no heed to 
the calumny, as Mariamme maintained her innocenca But 
when he learned that Mariamme knew about that secret 

^ Josephos, Aniiq. xv. 3. 3-4 ; Wan of the Jevos, L 22. 2. 
^ Joeephus, AnHq, xv. 3. 6, 8-d. 
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command, which the chattering old man had told her as a 
proof of the peculiar love of Herod, Herod thought that he 
had in this a confirmation of those charges, and caused 
Joseph to be executed, without affording him an opportunity 
of being heard." 

The fourth hostile power during this first period of Herod's 
reign was Cleopatra. She had even previously, by her 
combination with Alexandra, been the means of giving 
troubled days to Herod. It was still more unfortunate 
for him that she now sought to use her influence, with 
Antony to obtain an increase of teiritory. Antony at first 
gave no heed to her demands. But at length, during that 
same expedition against Armenia, in b.g. 34, he was induced 
to bestow upon her the whole of Phoenicia and the coast of 
the Philistines south of Eleutherus, with exception only of 
Tyre and Sidon," and besides, a part of the Arabian territory, 
and the fairest and most fertile part of the kingdom of 
Herod, the celebrated district of Jericho, with its palm trees 
and balsams.^ Opposition on the part of Herod was not to 

^ Josephus, ArUiq. xv. 3. 5-6, 9. On the parallel passage, Wars ofihe 
t/iniw, i. 22. 4-5, see under, note 50. 

^ See map in Menke's Bihdatlag, 

'* The district of Jericho was at that time the most fruitfol part and 
the most profitable for revenue in all Palestine. This is stated most 
decidedly in Strabo, zvi. 2. 41, p. 763, and in Josephus, Wan of the JewSy 
iv. 8. 3. Near Jericho there was, according to Strabo, the palm forest 
(o ^tinKM»\ extending to a hundred stadia, and the balsam garden (e rov 
fi»\ff»fiov vuptkHstoos), which produced the precious balsam resin used as 
a means of healing. Josephus also represents the date palm and the 
balsam shrub as the two principal plimts grown in the district This 
region, peculiarly rich in revenue in consequence of its being so well 
watered and possessing so hot a climate, is reckoned by Josephus as 
extending to twenty stadia in breadth and seventy stadia in length. 
Since both of these products were greatly in request (compare Strabo, 
xviL 1. 15, p. 800), Josephus rightly designates this region a ^tiop x^piopj 
h f Z»4^i\fi rck v'JFttpiinetra xal KAKhiaret ytwpArm {Wofrs of (he Jewiy iv. 
8. 3). Elsewhere, too, he takes every opportunity of expatiating upon the 
fruitfulness of the district of Jericho, with its palm trees and balsam 
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be thought of, and he was now obliged to take his own land 

shrubs (AfUiq, iv. 6. 1, xiv. 4. 1 ; Wars of the Jews^ L 6. 6 ; AnJtiq, xr. 
4. 2 ; Wars of the Jews^ i. 18. 6). In one passage he expressly declares 
that it was the most fruitful part of Judea ( Wars of the JswSf i 6. 6 : r* 
r«;*Iot/3»/cK vivrmrw). Subsequently Herod extended the palm planta- 
tions as far as Phasaelis (see Div. iL vol. i. p. 131)i Archelaus built near 
Jericho a new aqueduct for watering the pahn groves there {AnUq, xviL 
13. 1). — Also in Trogus Pompeius, according to the correct reading restored 
by Buhl, Jericho is spoken of as the centre of the palm and balsam culture 
of the Jordan valley (Justin's Abstract, xxxvi. 3) : *' Opes genti ex 
vectigalibus opobalsami crevere, quod in his tantum regionibus gignitur. 
£8t namque vallis, quae continuis montibus velut niuro quodam ad 
instar hortorum clauditur. Spatium loci ducenta jugera ; nomine Ericus 
dicitur. In ea silva est et ubertate et amoeuitate insignis, siquidem 
palmeto et opobalsameto distinguUurJ* Then follows a description of the 
balsam shrub, which is trained like the vine, and is annually at a fixed 
time stripped of its balsam. — Diodorus Siculus places the palm and 
balsam plantations in general in the neighbourhood of the Dead Sea, for 
after giving a description of the balsam he proceeds (iL 48. 9, almost in 
the same words as in xix. 98. 4) : 'Ay»^ V hrl ^oiy/xo^vro^ . . . Tinrtu 
Zi Tf pi roug roTot/f rourovi i» mtktttl rtpi k»1 to KaiXov/*t»o» /3«Xff«/tov, f ^ ov 
x^«Vo2oy ^»f*rpdf [xix. 96. 4 : Updii] X»^^»»ov9/y, ovd»^ov, /tf jr r^s dKKns 
oUcvfiimie iuptVKOfihw rov ^vrov rovrot;, t^{ 2* 1$ »ifTou XP***S ih ^»pf*»xM 
role luTpoig Kai uvtpfioxif iv^trwwm, — ^According to Pliny, the dates of 
Jericho were the best in the world, Bistoria Naturalis, xiii. 4 44 : '^ sed ut 
copia ibi [in Aethiopiae fine] atque fertilitas, ita nobilitas in Judaea, nee 
in tota, sed Hiericunte maxume, quamquam laudatae et Archelaide et 
Pha&elide atque Liviade, gentis ejusdem convallibus." Compare xiiL 4. 
26 : ** Judaea vero incluta est vel magis palmis ; " xiiL 4. 49 : ** Servantur 
hi demum qui nascuntur in salsis atque sabulosis, ut in Judaea atque 
Cyrenaica Africa.** Pliny's most complete treatment of the balsam 
(Historia NaturaliSy xii. 25. 111-123) begins with the following words: 
''Sed omnibus odoribus praefertur bakamum, uni terrarum Judaeae 
concessum, quondam in duobus tantum hcrtis, utroque regio, altero 
jugerum xx. non amplius, altero pauciorum." The way in which the 
balsam was obtained was this : the bark was slit with a stone, not an 
iron instrument, and then the thick juice ran out and was gathered in 
small vessels. — ^Tacitus also, in his Historia^ v. 6, mentions among the 
most important products of Palestine balsamum et palmae. He describes 
the mode of securing the baUam similarly to Pliny (compare also Strabo^ 
p. 763, and Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 4 1 ; Wars of the JewSj i. 6. 6). — 
Pausanias also gives it as a special proof of the superiority of the pedms 
of Palestine, that '* their fruit is always fit for use,'* i,e. even when dried 
(he tells, ix. 19. 8, of the sanctuary at Mykalessus in Boeotia : ^(»ttuf h 
Tpo rov hpw Tt^VKmQtt o^» i( «(x«» t^hfiof vatptx'^fntv^t tutp%6», HwTip h 
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rp n«x«irr«V}f)i To Horace also the material value of tbese plantations 
was known. As an example of a particularly rich and valuable estate, 
he speaks of Herodis palnietis pinguibus (Epiatolae, ii. 2. 184). — According 
to Dioecoridesy L 18, the balsam used as a means of healing grew only in 
Judea and Egypt (j3«X9«t^oy . . . ytwitfAiv^v U fUtfi *Iot/2«fV xmri rtp9t 
mf>iti»a Ketl h Aiyvxr^). — ^We hear of the existence of the palm groves of 
Jericho during somewhere about two thousand years. Even in the Old 

Testament Jericho is called "the city of palm trees" (D^nonn l^j;, Deut, 

xxxiv. 3 ; Judg. i. 16, iii. 13 ; 2 Chron. xxviii. 16). Among Qreek 
writers, Theophrastus, the pupil of Aristotle, speaks of the palm and 
balsam plantations of the Jordan valley. Of the palms, he says that only 
in three places in Coele-Syria with a saline soil do such grow as can have 
their fruit made use of (Hist, plaivt. ii. 6. 2. : r^c ^vpi»f H r^g Ko/Tid^, h 
^ y o/ vXtlffTOi Tvy)^i90V9i9, h rptvl fi6i>0ig romtf AkfAu^tviw tUan rovg 
livvttfAiitWi 6influvpi^i96ett ; ii. 6. 8 : iv^etvpi^ta^en 2f pU^ovg Zvpuvfiui (puot 
tu9 h ^vpitf rws if rf av>.uifi. This avXuv of Syria, where the palms 
grow, extends, according to ii. 6. 5, to the Red Sea). On the balsam he 
says, in Hist, plant, ix. 6. 1 : To Ii ^athvet/Mw yi»trai fAtv h r^ avXuvt rf 
vtpl Ivpiup. Ilup»Zi!aove V fJpeii ipebft 2vo f/kiywg, rof fAtw 0909 ttftovi 
«Xf^p«jr TOM d' irtpoir vcT^xfl lA«Troy« (Pliny, in the above-quoted passage, 
derives his information from this source). In the Mishna it is related 
that the inliabitants of Jericho were wont to prop up the palms (Pesachim 
iv. 8). A Descriptio orbis of the fourth century after Christ remarks 
upon the rich revenue (Miiller, Oeoffraphi graec minoresy ii. 513 sqq., c. 31 : 
" Nicolaum vero palmulam invenies abundare in Palaestina regione, in 
loco qui dicitur Hiericho''). The existence of the palm groves there is 
also witnessed to by the Christian pilgrims Arculf in the seventh century 
(see Tobler et Molinier, Itinera Hierosolymitanay i. 1879, p. 176) and 
Saewulf in the beginning of the eighth century > (see Qu^rin, Samariej 
i. 49). An English translation of the travels of Arculf and Saewulf is 
given in a volume of Bohn's Antiquarian Library, Early Travels in 
Palestine. In the year 1838, Robinson saw there still one palm tree 
{Biblical Pesearches in Palestiney ii. 290^ which in the year 1888 was only a 
withered stump (Zeitschrift des DPV. xL 98). — Compare generally the 
articles "Balsam," " Dattelpalme," "Jericho," in Winer's Realtc&rterlmch ; 
Bitter, Erdkunde, xiii. 760-868 ; Theobald Fischer, Die Dattelpalmey ikre 
geographische Verbreitung und eulturhistorische Bedeutungy 1881 (=Peter- 
mann's MUtheilungeny 64, ErgUnzungsheft ; Anderlind, Zeitschrift des 
detUschen PaUtstina-VereinSy Bd. xi. 1888, pp. 97-99 (occurrence of the 
date palm in modem Syria^ — On Jericho and its neighbourhood, see 
Robinson, Biblical Researches in Palestiney ii. 273-304 ; Ritter, Erdkunde^ 
XV. 1, pp. 600-634 ; Tobler, Topographie von JerusaUmy ii. 642-669 ; Sepp, 
Jerusalem uiid das heilige Landy 2 Aufl. i. 720-734; Qudrin, Samariey 
i. 46-63 ; Baedeker- Socin, PalOstinay 1 Aufl. p. 273 if. ; The Survey of 
Western Palestiney Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, iiL 222 (Plan of 
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in lease from Cleopatra.*' He had indeed to accept the 
disagreeable with as good a grace as possible, and to receive 
Cleopatra with all honour and with royal munificence when 
she, on her return from the Euphrates, to which point she 
had accompanied Antony, paid a visit to Judea. But when 
she sought to draw him also into her net, he was cunning 
enough not to commit himself any more into her power.*^ 

Thus Herod's first four or five years were spent amid 
various struggles for his own very existence. The outbreak 
in B.C. 32 of the war between Antony and Octavian caused 
fresh anxieties. Herod wished to hasten with a powerful 
army to the help of Antony ; but at the instigation of Cleo- 
patra he was instead ordered by Antony to fight against the 
Arabian king. That prince had latterly failed to pay 
regularly his tribute to Cleopatra, and was now to be punished 
for that fault. And Cleopatra wished that the war should be 
committed to Herod, in order that the two vassal kings might 
naturally weaken and reduce one another. And thus Hexod was 
sent against the king of Arabia rather than against Octavian. 
But as Athenio, Cleopatra's commander, went to the help of 
the Arabians, he suffered a crushing defeat^ and found himself 
obliged to stop the great war, and rest satisfied with mere 
robber raids and plundering expeditions.*^ 

Then again in the spring of B.a 31a new calamity befell 
him, for a terrible earthquake visited the country, by which 
30,000 men lost their lives. Herod now wished to treat for 
peace with the Arabians ; but these slew his ambassadors and 
renewed their attack. Herod required to use all his clo- 
the aqueducts near Jericho in the time of the Romans) ; and with this 
also the large English Map, Sheet xviii. 

•' Jofiephus, AfUiq. xv. 4. 1-2 ; Wars of the JewBy i. 18. 5. — Plutarch, 
Antony^ 36, and Dio Cassius, xlix. 32, assign this gift of territory to an 
earlier period. Compare above, p. 402. 

^ Josephus, ilntig. xx. 4. 2 ; Wan of(ke JewSy i. 18. 6. 

>9 Josephus, Afitiq. xv. 6. 1 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 19. 1-^. 
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quence in order to induce his dispirited troops again to enter 
into the engagement. But this time his old fortune in war 
returned to him. He drove before him the Arabian army in 
utter rout, and compelled its remnants, which had sought 
refuge in a fortress, soon to surrender. Proud of this brilliant 
success, he returned home.^^ 

Soon thereafter, on 2nd September b.g. 31, the decisive 
battle at Actium was fought, by which Antony finally lost 
his power. It was at the same time a sore blow to Herod. 
But with that adroitness which was characteristic of him, he 
passed over at the right time into the camp of the conqueror, 
and soon found an opportunity for proving his change of mind 
by action. In Cyzicus there was a troop of Antony's gladia- 
tors, who held themselves in readiness for the games, by which 
Antony had intended to celebrate his victory over Octavian. 
When these now heard of the defeat and flight of Antony, 
they wished to hasten to Egypt to the assistance of their 
master. But Didius, the governor of Syria, hindered their 
departure, and Herod afforded him in this zealous and effi- 
cient aid.*^ 

After he had given such a proof of his disposition, he could 
venture to present himself before Augustus. But in order to 
secure himself against any miscarriage, he contrived to have 
the aged Hjrrcanus, the only one who might prove a dangerous 
rival, as nearer to the throne than himself, put out of the 
way. That Hyrcanus was condemned to death for conspiring 
with the Arabian king, as was affirmed in Herod's own 
journals, is highly improbable when we consider the character 
and the extreme age of Hyrcanus. Other contemporary 
writers have expressly declared his innocence. For Herod 
in his critical position, the mere existence of Hyrcanus was 

*^ Josepbus, Antiq. zv. 6. 2-5 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 19. 3-6. 
^^ JosephuBy Antiq, xv. 6. 7 ; Wars of the Jews, L 20. 2. Dio Caasiiu^ 
H. 7. 
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sufficient motive for the bloody deed. Thus fell the last of 
the Asmoneans, a memorial of past times, an old man more 
than eighty years of age, a sacrifice to the jealousy and 
ambition of Herod.^' 

Herod now set out to meet Augustus, who had passed the 
winter, ac. 31—30, for the most part in Samoa^ He met 
him in the spring of B.c. 30 in Rhodes. At the meeting 
he played his part skilfully. He boasted of his friendship 
with Antony, and of the service which he had rendered him, 
and wished in this way to prove how useful he might be to 
any one whose party he might join. Augustus was not 
inclined to give too much heed to this speech, but found it to 
his advantage to win over to himself the crafty and energetic 
Idumean who had been the steady friend of the Romans. He 
was very gracious to him, and confirmed him in his royal rank. 
With this joyful result Herod returned to his own home.** 

Soon thereafter, in the summer, Augustus left Asia Minor 
and touched at the Phoenician coast on his way to Egypt, 
and Herod failed not to receive him with all pomp at Ptole- 
mais, and took care that during that hot season of the year 
his army in its march should want for nothing.*' 

After Augustus in Egypt had done with Antony, who, as 
well as Cleopatra, had committed suicide in August aa 30, 
Herod again visited Augustus, undoubtedly with the inten- 
tion of wishing him success, and securing for himself as great 
a reward as possibla In this latter object he was completely 
successful. Augustus now gave him back, not only the 
district of Jericho, but also Gad'ara, Hippos, Samaria, Gaza, 
Anthedon, Joppa, and Straton's Tower.** — In proof of his 

** Josephus, Antiq. xv. 6. 1-4 ; Wars ofiheJewSy i 22. 1. 
^' Suetonius, Augtidus^ c 17. 

*♦ Josephus, Antiq, xv. 6. 5-7 ; Wars of (he Jews^ i. 20. 1-3. 
^* Josephus, Antiq, xv. 6. 7 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 20. 3. 
*• Josephus, Antiq, xv. 7. 3 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 20. 3. — On all these 
cities, see § 23. 1. 
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gratitude, Herod gave his patron, on his return from Egypt in 
the end of B.C. 30, the pleasure of his company as far as 
Antioch/' 

While thus he had exchanged his outward dangers for good 
fortune, Herod had nothing but confusion and strife in his own 
house. Even when he had gone away to Bhodes, he had 
committed the guardianship of Mariamme to a certain Soemus, 
and to him again he had given the same command as before 
to Joseph.^ Mariamme had also this time again come to 
know it, and gave to Herod on his return proofs of her aver- 
sion.^ The mother of Herod, Cypres, and his sister Salome, 
who had both for a long time been disaffected toward the 
proud Mariamme, were greatly gratified at this misunder- 
standing, and they knew how to inflame the quarrel by giving 
currency to the most scandalous calumniea At last Salome 
managed to bribe the king's cupbearer, and got him to declare 
that Mariamme had given him a poison draught in order that 
he should give it to Herod. When Herod heard this, he had 
Mariamme's eunuch examined by torture in reference to this 
matter. This servant indeed knew nothing of the poison 
draught, but confessed that Mariamme hated her husband on 
account of the command which he had given to Soemus. 
When, now, Herod heard that Soemus, as well as Joseph, had 
betrayed the secret of his command, he saw again in this a 
proof of unlawful intercourse, and cried out saying that he 
had now evidence of his wife's unfaithfulness. Soemus was 
immediately executed ; Mariamme, after a judicial investiga- 
tion, was condemned, and then executed in the end of 
B.C. 29." 

*' Josephus, ArUiq. xv. 7. 4. « Ibid, xv. 6. 6. «» Ibid. xv. 7. 1-2. 

^ JoeephuB, ArUiq. xv. 7. 3-^.— A fabulouB Talmudic story about the 
death of Mariamme is given by Derenboorg, p. 151. — In criticism of the 
account repeated by us from Josephus Destinon (Die Quellen de» Flavins 
Joaephus, 1882, p. 113) : '* It is remarkable how precisely in order of time 
the succession of events correspond in the two journeys of the king to 
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In Herod's relations with Mariamme were revealed all the 
savagery and sensuality of his nature. Ungovernable and 
passionate as his love for her was, such was also his hatred 
so soon as he thought himself deceived by his wife. But 
equally ungovernable and passionate was also his yearning 
over his beloved whom he himself had murdered. In order to 
drown the pangs of remorse, he sought relief in wild excesses, 
drinking bouts, and the pleasures of the chase. But even 
his powerful frame could not endure such an excessive strain. 
While he was hunting in Samaria he fell ill, and was obliged 
there to take to his bed. As his recovery was doubtful, 
Alexandra began to scheme, so that in the event of his death 
she might secure the throne to herself. She applied herself 

Antony and Augustas (Antiq. xv. 8. 5-6 and 9, xv. 6. 6, 7. 1-6). On both 
occasions he put his wife under the guardianship of a trusted individual, 
with instructions, if anything should happen to prevent his return, that 
she should be slain ; both times her guardians, meaning no harm, com- 
municated the secret to her; the king returning home learns this, 
becomes suspicious of gross infidelity, and has the innocent executed. . . . 
Moreover, it is remarkable that the second story is wholly omitted in the 
Wars o/iheJewSj i. 22. 4-5 ; according to the story given there, Herod kills 
not only Joseph, but al9o Mariamme, on his return from Antony. It might 
be supposed that the two narratives in the Antiquities refer to one and 
the same occurrence, that Josephus found the second story perhaps in some 
secondary document, and regarding it, in consequence of the introduc- 
tion of the name Soemus, as different from the story given in his principal 
document, incorporated it in his narrative of the journey of Herod to 
Augustus, so that no particular might be omitted." — This explanation 
might without more ado be accepted, were it not, on the other hand, firmly 
established that the Wars of the Jews frequently reproduces in a greatly 
abbreviated form the same original document as is used in the Antiquities, 
and that the first story is expressly presupposed in the second tale of the 
Antiquities (xv. 7. 1 : rds * Jtiffiv^ Miitcie iitrtXds dnfififi/AOPsvtp). That the 
same story would have been repeated in an almost identical form, is 
scarcely probable. But it does seem to me probable that both stones bad 
already had a place in the principal source used by Josephus, and that 
specially for this reason, that in both passages the narrative of domestic 
circumstances is so clearly bound up with the exposition of the political 
history. In both passages the political history is introduced between the 
beginning and end of the domestic affairs. 
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to those in command of the two fortified places in Jerusalem, 
and sought to win them over to her side. But they reported 
the matter to Herod, and Alexandra, who had long deserved 
that fate far more than others, was then executed some time 
in B.a 28." 

Gradually Herod recovered, and soon found occasion for 
further bloodshed. A distinguished Idumean, Costobar, had 
been, soon after his accession, appointed by Herod governor 
of Idumea, and had subsequently been married to Salome, whose 
first husband, Joseph, had been executed in B.c. 34. Even 
during this first period he had secretly conspired against 
Herod with Cleopatra, but had been received into Herod's 
favour again at the entreaty of Salome.^ But now Salome 
herself was tired of her husband, and in order to rid herself 
of him she had recourse to denunciation. She knew that 
her husband had preserved the sons of Babas," as it seems, 
distant relatives of the Asmonean house, whom Herod ever 
since his conquest of Jerusalem had in vain sought to track 
out This information she communicated to her brother. 
Herod, when he heard this, promptly resolved upon the 
course he would pursue. Costobar, together with his yro- 
Ugis, whose place of concealment Salome had betrayed, 
was seized and executed in b.c. 25. And now Herod could 
console himself with the thought that of all the relatives of 
the aged Hyrcanus there was no longer one surviving who 
could dispute with him the occupancy of the throne." — Here 

** Josephus, Afdiq, xv. 7. 7-8. *' Ibid, xv. 7. 9. 

^ The name B«t/3«c is found on an inscription given by Enting, 5tt- 
zungsberichte der Berliner Akademie^ 1885, p. 685, Tafel xi. n. 80. — A tQ2 
*DU p appears in Kerioth vi. 3 ; a K33 p rPT^iT in Erubin ii. 4-6 ; 
Jebamoth xvi 3, 5, 7 ; Edujoth vi. 1, viii. 2 (the Cambridge Mannecript 
has H22 p foar times, and K3K p three times). 

^ Josephus, Antiq. xv. 7. 10. At the close of the narrative Josephus 
says expressly: titm that finhi^ ^flroXoixov Ix r^e'TpKUPov avyytptius. It 
is indeed only the male relatives that are here intended. For, according 
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then the first period closes, the period of conflict with hostile 
powers. 



IL 



The period from B.C. 25 to ac. 13 is the period of gloiy 
and enjoyment, although the enjoyment was not altogether 
unchequered and undisturbed. 

Among the glories of the period are to be reckoned the 
magnificent buildings which he erected. All the provinces 
vied with one another in their celebration of the emperor- 
cultus, and in the lavishness of display every fourth year at 
the festal games in honour of Caesar. For the former purpose 
emperor-temples (Kaurdpeia) were erected; for the latter, 
theatres, amphitheatres, race-courses for men and for horsea 
New cities also were founded in honour of Caesar, and called 
after his name. " Provinciarum pleraeque super templa et 
aras ludos quoque quinquennales paene oppidatim consti- 
tuerunt Beges amici atque socii et singuli in suo quisque 
regno Caesareas urbos condiderunt." " All these endeavours 
were entered upon by Herod with that energy by which he 
was characterized. But he was also unweariedly active in 
erecting other buildings for purposes of use and luxury, and 
in the reconstruction of entire cities.^ 

In Jerusalem a theatre was reared ; in the valley near 

to Ardiq, xvii. 6. 2, fin,^ the daughter of Antigonus, the last of the 
Asnionean kings, continued alive for about twenty years after this, and 
she had been married to Herod's eldest son Antipater. 

'^ Suetonius, Augusttu, 69-60. Compare generally on the cultus of the 
emperor, Div. iL voL i. p. 15 ; and on the festal games the same volume, 
pp. 23-28. 

'^ On the buildings of Herod, compare Hirt, Utber die Baue Herodes 
des Grosten iiberhaupt, und iiber seinen Tempetbau sbu Jerusalem iwbetondere 
{Ahhandlungen der hittor.-philolog, Kla$8e der Berliner Akademie au» den 
Jahrerif 1816-1817, pp. 1-24) ; van der Chijs, de Herode Magno^ pp. 65- 
67. 
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Jernsalem, an amphitheatre.^ Some time later, about b.c. 24, 
Herod built for himself a royal palace, upon ^hich marble 
and gold were lavished with profusion. It was provided 
with strong fortifications, and thus was made to serve also as 
a castle for the upper city.^ Even during the time of Antony 
he had had the citadel north of the temple rebuilt and named 

*' Joaephus, Antiq. xv. 8. 1 : »«ii $i»Tpo» h ' If^ovoXi/^oif ^Koho/AnatP^ mvitg 
r t9 rtf rtli^ /MiX/aroy dfi^tfiiarpoif. Also the hippodrome in Jerusalem, 
which is casually referred to (Antiq. xviL 10. 2 ; Wan of the Jews^ 
iL 3. IX was certainly built by Herod ; so, too, were the theatre, amphi- 
theatre, and hippodrome in Jericho (see about these in Div. iL voL L 
p. 33>— Schick {Qwirterly Statement of Palestine Exploration Fund (1887), 
pp. 161-166) gives interesting reports with plans of a theatre near 
Jerusalem discovered by him. It lay south of the city (south-south-west 
of Bir Ejub, north of Wadi Jasul ; its distance from Wadi Hinnom is not 
much greater than that of the latter from the present city wall). The 
crescent-shaped space for the spectators may still be marked out with 
perfect certainty. It is hewn out of the natural rock on the north side 
of a hill, so that the spectators had a view of the city. A straight line 
drawn through the middle of the sitting benches measures 132 feet ; the 
benches rise regularly at an angle of 37 degrees. It is very strange that 
Schick should call his interesting discovery an amphitheatre, since his plan 
and description leave no room for doubt that what he had before him was 
a theatre. The amphitheatre was always an enclosed elongated circle, in 
the middle of which was the arena for gladiatorial combats and contests 
with wild beasts. The theatre, on the other hand, was a semicircle, on 
the open side of which the stage was erected for dramatic performances. 
Schick had been misled into this erroneous nomenclature by Josephus* 
statement that the theatre of Herod was h ' Ii ^o^xt/^oi;, whereas the 
building discovered by Schick lay outside of the city. But he himself 
must admit the building discovered by him does not by any means lie 
t¥ T^ vtV^ which, according to Joeephus, was the position of the amphi- 
theatre. If therefore h ' UpoaoJiUfioie means '' within the city walls,'' 
then the building discovered by Schick could neither be the theatre nor 
the amphitheatre of Herod. But that rendering is not at all necessary, 
and so the identifying of the theatre of Schick and that of Herod is quite 
possible and highly probable. — Also on the restoration of the city of 
Hadrian the site once occupied by Herod would not be overlooked. 

'^ Josephus, Antiq. zv. 9. 3 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 21. I. Compare the 
description given in Wars of the Jews, v. 4. 3-4. — A tower of the palace 
of Herod is in a state of partial preservation to this day, the so-called 
Tower of David. See the description by Schick, Zeitschrift des deutschen 
PalOstifna-Vereins, i. 1878, pp. 226-237. 

niY. L VOL. I. 2 E 
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Antonia in honour of his patron.^ — In the non-Jewish cities 
of his territory, and farther away in the province of Syria, he 
built numerous temples, especially such as he built in honour 
of Caesar (Ejiurdpeia), and adorned them with statuary of 
the most beautiful description.^ 

New cities in large number were built under his direction 
throughout the land. The old Samaria, which after its destruc- 
tion had been already rebuilt by Grabinius, was now recon- 
structed by Herod in a magnificent style, and received from 
him the name of Sebaste.^ Not satisfied with this, he engaged 
in the year B.c. 22 on a still more ambitious undertaking, for 
he erected on the coast, on the site of the ancient Straton's 
Tower, a new city of large and imposing dimensions, to which 
he gave the name of Caesarea. As deserving of special men- 
tion, Josephus speaks of the commodious haven attached to 
the city. In order to secure ships while receiving their 
cargo from the storms, a powerful breakwater was carried far 
out into the sea, the material for which had to be brought 
from a considerable distance. On the breakwater were erected 
dwellings for the seamen, and in front of these paths were 
made for pleasure walks. In the midst of the city was a hill, 

** Joeephas, Antiq, xy. 8. 6, 11. 4, xviii. 4. 8 ; Wars of the Jews^ i. 21. 1. 
Compare the description given in Wars of the Jews, v. 6. 8 ; Tacitus, 
History, v. 11, ^n. 

^ Joaephus, Antiq, xv. 9. 5 ; Wars of the Jews, L 21. 4 Compare 
Antiq, xv. 10. 3 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 23. 3 (temple at Paneion). Also 
the reconstructed cities of Sebaste and Caesarea contained each a temple 
of Augustus. — De Vogti^ and Waddington found at Si'a (a league and a 
half from Qanawfit, at the western base of the Hauran) the ruins of a 
temple of the Herodian era (a sketch of which is given by de Yogii^ in 
his Syrie Centraie, Architecture OvoUe et Religieuse, pL 2 et 3). Among 
these ruins were also found the following subscription of an early statue 
of Herod: [B»]«r/Xf< *Hpithtt Jtvpi^ 'Ofiaiaatro; 2«o^v thi»» row AAftkrrm 
rah if*»ie ^«9r»y«i[f]. Le Bas et Waddington, Inscriptions Orecques et 
Latines, t. iii. n. 2364 

^^ Josephus, Antiq. xy. 8. 5 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 21. 2 ; Strabo, xvi. 
p. 760. For further details, see Div. iL voL L pp. 123-127. On the time 
of the building, see above, p. 405. 
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on which a temple in honour of the emperor was built, which 
could be seen far out at sea. Twelve full years were occupied 
in the building of the city. And when it had been completed, 
a grand celebration of the event was made with great pomp 
in the 28th year of Herod, corresponding to B,c. 10-9.® 

But Herod's love of building had not yet received full 
satisfaction. In place of the ancient Capharsaba, he founded 
a city, which he named in honour of his father Antipatris. 
At Jericho he built a citadel which he named after his mother 
Cypros. In the Jordan valley, north of Jericho, he founded, 
in a previously unbuilt but fruitful district, a new city, and 
named it after his brother Phasaelis." The ancient Anthedon 
he reconstructed, and, in honour of Agrippa, named it 
Agrippaeum.^ In honour of himself, he named two new ^ 
strongholds Herodium ; the one lay in the mountainous 
region toward Arabia ; the other on the spot, three leagues 
south of Jerusalem, where he had conquered the Jews who 
pursued him after his flight from Jerusalem. The latter 
fortress was also supplied with rooms beautifully fitted up for 
the use of the king.^ The strongholds of Alexandrium and 

•* JosephuB, Antiq. xv. 9. 6, xvL 5. 1 ; Wars of the Jews^ L 21. 6-8. 
Oompare also, Antiq. zv. 8. 6 ; Pliny, Historia NaturcUiSy v. 13. 89. On 
the subsequent history of Caesarea, see Div. ii. vol. i. pp. 84-87. Also on 
the temple of Augustus, see Div. ii. voL i. pp. 15-17. 

•• Josephus, Antiq. xvi. 6. 2 ; Wars of the Jews, i 21. 9. On Antipatris 
and Phasaelis, see Div. ii. vol. i pp. 130-132. 

^* Josephus, Wars of the Jews, i. 21. 8. Compare Antiq, ziii 13. 3 ; 
Wars of t^ Jewsy i. 4. 2. In the two latter passages the name is given in 
the form of Agrippias. On the subsequent history of the city, see Div. ii. 
vol. L pp. 72, 73. 

^' Wars cf the Jews, i. 21. 10. On the second-named and more important 
of these fortresses, see also Antiq. zv. 9. 4 ; comp. Antiq. ziv. 13. 9 ; Wars 
of the Jews, i. 13. 8. During the Roman period it was the chief town of a 
toparchy ( Wars of the Jews, iiL 3. 5 ; Pliny, Historia Naturalis, v. 14. 70 : 
Herodium own oppido tnltistri ejusdem ncminis). During the war of 
Vespasian it formed one of the last refuges for the rebels (Wars of the 
Jews, vii. 6. 1). According to Wars of the Jews, iv. 9. 5, Herodium lay 
in the neighbourhood of Tekoa {erpetroxtbtvomfAiMf H k»t» rt»et KOfiti^ i 
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Hyrcania, built by the Armenians but destroyed by Grabinius, 
were now restored by Herod, and furnished with new forti- 
fications." He dealt similarly also with the fortresses of 
Macharus and Masada, both of which he adorned with royal 
palaces.^ Military requirements also led to the rebuilding of 

St*4ii ttmyttrmt, vfif rov( It 'Uptt^i^ 0pmf^yt% ***p ^^ 9\§9l%9\ According 
to Antiq, xiv. 13. 9, XT. 9. 4 ; Wan of the Jew, i. 13. 8, 21. 10, it was 
60 farlonga Bouth of Jerusalem. Seeing, then, that the present Tekoah 
is more than 60 furlongs south of Jerusalem, Herodium must have lain 
to the north of Tekoa. Of this at least there can he no douht^ that the 
steep rock which now by Europeans is called Frankenbei]^ and by natives 
Jebel - el - Fureidis (Paradise, fruit - garden), is to be identified with 
Herodium. The distance from Jerusalem in a direct line, as given in the 
large English map, is 8 Roman miles, or 64 furlongs. On the hill there 
are to this day remnants of the round towers which Herod, according to 
the statement of Josephus (Antiq, xv. 9. 4 ; Wars of the Jewij L 21. lOX 
had built there. Also traces are still discernible of the stone steps 
which are made mention of by Josephus. Compare generally, Robinson, 
Bibli4Xil Beiearches in Palestine, ii. 173-175; Tobler, Topographie von 
JenuaUm, ii 565-672 ; Sepp, Jerusalem, 2 Aufl. i. 643 1 ; De Sauky, 
Voifage en Tens Sainie, L 168 sqq. ; Gudrin, Judee, iii. 122-132 ; Baedeker- 
Socin, Paidstina, 1 Aufl. p. 267 ; Schick, ZeiMirifi da deuisihen PaUUtina- 
Vereins, iil 1880, pp. 88-99 (with plans) ; TIu Survey of Western Palestine : 
Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, iiL 315 sq., 320-332 ; Ebers and Guthe, 
PaUistina, I 158 f. ; Ohimann, Die ForlschritU der OrUkwnds von PaUatinOj 
I ThL (Norden 1887) p. 17 1 

^ Both fortresses are mentioned first in the time of Alexandra (Aniiq. 
xiii 16. 3)l In Alexandrium, Aristobulus waited the arrival of Pompey, 
but was forced to surrender the fortress to him (Aniiq. xiv. 3. 4 ; Wars of 
the Jews, L 6.6). Both the fortresses were razed by Gabinius, because 
they had been strongholds to Alexander in his revolt (Antiq, xiv. 5. 2-4 ; 
Wars of the Jews. L 8. 2-5). Alexandrium was fortified again by Pheroras 
{Aniiq, xiv. 15. 4 ; Wars of the Jews, i 16. 3). Hyrcania for a long time 
served as a place of refuge for the sister of Antigonus, and it was only 
shortly before the battle of Actium that Herod secured possession of it 
( Wars of the Jews). The new fortifications which Herod erected in both 
places were so important that he showed them to Agrippa on his visit as 
worthy of attention {Antiq, xvi. 2. 1). The situation of Hyrcania is not 
known. Alexandrium is probably identical with Mount Sartaba on the 
border of die Jordan valley north of Jericho (see above, p. 320). 

*' Macharus had been first fortified by Alexander Jannaus ( Wars of the 
Jews, vii. 6. 2). Its restoration by Herod is fully described by Josephus, 
Wars of the Jews, vii. 6. 2. — Masada had been fortified by the high pciest 
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Gaba in Galilee and Esbon in Perea, in which places he 
established military colonies.^ 

Also far beyond the bounds of Palestine architectural works 
proclaimed the liberality of Herod. For the Rhodians, Herod 
built at his own cost the Pythian templa He aided in the 
construction of most of. the public buildings of the city of 
Nicopolis, which had been founded by Augustus near Actium. 
In Antioch he caused colonnades to be erected along both sides 
of the principal street*' Happening on one occasion to visit 
GhioSy he spent a lai^e sum on the reb^ilding of the piazza, 
destroyed during the Mithridatic war.^ In Ascalon he built 
baths and fountains. Tyre and Sidon, Byblus and Berytus, 
Tripolis, Ptolemais, and Damascus were also graced with 
memorials to the glory of Herod's name. And even as far 
as Athens and Laced^monia proofs of his liberality were to 
be found.^* 

But the most magnificent of all his building operations was 
the restoration of the temple of Jerusalem. The old temple, 
built by Zerubbabel, was no longer in keeping with the 
magnificence of the modem structures. The palaces in its 
neighbourhood quite eclipsed it in grandeur. But now, as 
was only proper, it was to be brought into harmony with its 

Jonathan (Wan of the Jews, vii. 8. 3). On its restoration by Herod, see 
Wara of the JtfwSy vii 8. 3. — Both fortresses played an important part in 
the war of Vespasian. On their situation and history, see farther details 
in § 20 at the end. 

M Josephus, Antiq* xv. 8. 5. Compare Wars of the Jews, iii. 3. 1. For 
further details regarding both, see Div. ii vol i. pp. 127-130. 

«» Josephus, Antiq. xvi 6. 3. '• Ibid, xvi. 2. 2. 

ri Josephus, Wars of the Jews^ L 21. 11. — tn an inscription at Athens 
(Corpus Inscript, Graeo, n. 361 =: Corpus InacripL Attic, iii. 1, n. 656X 
Berenice, the daughter of Agrippa I., is named : fiuyiTatp ^msOdup %vtp' 
ytrif T9f s-^XMf Uywog, — Perhaps also the inscription at Athens (Corpus 
Inscript. Attic, iii. 1, n. C50) refers to Herod the Great : 'O iiifMs ^^ikim. 
'Hpit^n* ^iXoptifntiop ivipytfffa^ hitut »«ti tvpoim t^( «/( iturrop. Another 
similar one (CIA. iii. 1, n. 551) is, on account of its diyergent title, 
referred to another Herod, Herod of Chalcis. 
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beautiful surroundings. The rebuilding was begun in the 
eighteenth year of Herod, corresponding to B.C. 20—19, or A.U.C. 
734-735. After the temple proper was completed it was con- 
secrated ; but still the building was carried on for a long period, 
and only a few years before its destruction, in the time of 
Albinus (a.d. 62-64), was it actually finished. Its beauty was 
proverbiaL " He who has not seen Herod's building has never 
seen anything beautiful," was a common proverb of that day.^ 
Besides the buildings, the games, celebrated with great 

^' On the history of the building, see Josephus, ArUiq. xv. 11 ; Wars of 
the Jews, i. 21. 1. In the former passage Josephus gives a detailed descrip- 
tion of the whole extent of the temple buildings, with their heautiful 
porticoes. The inner court and the temple proper are described with the 
most minute accuracy ( Wars of the Jews, v. 5). With this description of 
Josephus the account given in the Mishna, in the tract Middoth, agrees in 
all essential particulars. A brief and merely summary description iz 
given by Philo, De monarchia, lib. ii. § 2 (ed. Mangey, iL 223 sq.). — The 
Jewish proverb and other Babbinical traditions are given in Derenbourg, 
pp. 152-164. — With all its grandeur, however, the temple was still inferior 
to the palace of Herod (Wars of the Jews, i. 21. 1). — ^On the date of the 
building, see above, p. 410. On its completion in the time of Albinus, 
see Antiq. xx. 9. 7. — On the measures taken in order to maintain the ordi- 
nances of worship while the building was proceeding, see Edvjoth viiL 6. 
^ Eabbi Elieser said : I have heard that when the temple (^3M) was being 
built, they made curtains (D^P^p) for the temple and curtains for the 
court ; and then they built the walls of the temple outside of the curtains, 
but those of the court inside of the curtains.'' While the temple was 
building, it is said that rain fell only by night (Josephus, Antiq. xv. 
11. 7 ; Derenbourg, p. 152 sq.). — On the basis of the description given in 
Josephus and in the Mishna tract Middoth, the temple of Herod has been 
in innumerable instances represented in modern literature. The most 
important literature is catalogued in Haneberg, Die religidsen AUerthiimer der 
BiM, 2 Aufl. 1869, pp. 260-265. Summary descriptions are given in the 
articles on the temple in Winer's Realw&rterbiich, ii. 578-591 ; Schenkel^e 
BibeUexicon, v. 479-484; and Riehm's Handwmerhuch, pp. 1636-1645 ; in 
KeiVaBiblical Archaeology, 1 187-201 ; Robinson, j5i&Z. Researches, L 365-433 ; 
Ewald, History of Israel, v. 432-434 ; Stanley, Jewish Church, iiL 436-444 ; 
and the handbooks on Jewish Antiquities by De Wette, Hanebeig, and 
others (see above, p. 14). The statements of Josephus are well summarized 
by Spiess, Das Jerusalem des Joseiphus, 1881, pp. 46-94. Compare also 
Hirt, TJeber die Baue Herodes der Qrossen (see above, p. 432). The differ- 
ences between Josephus and the Mishna are examined by Hildeaheimer, 
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pomp and magnificence, belonged to the glory of the Augustan 
period. In this department also Heiod was quite abreast of 
the requirements of the age. Not only in the predominantly 
pagan Caesarea, but even in Jerusalem, competitive games 
were celebrated every fourth year.^ To the eyes of legalistic 
Jews these pagan exhibitions, with their slight valuation of 
the life of men and animals, constituted a serious offence, 
which could be tolerated only under threat of severe measures.^^ 
The zeal of the king, however, went so far that he even gave 
liberal grants in support of the old Olympic games.'^ 

Die Beschreibwng des herodiantschen TempeU in Tradaie Middoih und bei 
Flavins Josephtu (Jahreshericht des Rabhiner- Seminars fur das orihodoxe 
Judenthum^ Berlin 1876, 1877). Speculations on its measurements may 
be seen in O. Wolff, Der Tempel von Jerusalem und seine Maasse, Qtiiz 1887. 
— For determining topographical questions of detaU, especially in refer- 
ence to the outer limits of the temple and its gates, a knowledge of recent 
discoveries is indispensable. Exact descriptions of these are given in 
de Yogii^, Le temple de J^rusaUm^ 1864 ; and Schick, Beit el Makdas oder 
der aUe Tempelplatz zu Jerusalem, wie er jetzt ist, 1887. An investigation 
into the antiquity of the various portions of the surrounding wall as it 
now stands may be seen in Perrot and Chipiez, Histoire de Vari dans 
fantiquit^j t. iv. 1887, pp. 176-218. Valuable materials for the topo- 
graphy of the temple site are contained in the works of Rosen, de Saulcy, 
the volume on "Jerusalem" in the Survey of Western Palestine (1884), 
together with the plans, elevations, sections (1884) on the largest scale 
attached thereto ; and generally almost all the works on the topography of 
Jerusalem referred to above on pp. 17-20. — The prevailing view that the 
present boundaries of the temple site represent exactly those of the temple 
restored by Herod, is opposed by Fergusson, The Temples of the Jews and 
other Buildings in ike Harem Area at Jerusalem, London 1879 ; and Prof. 
Robertson Smith in his article " Temple ^ in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
vol. xxiiL 1888, pp. 168-171. 

'• In Caesarea, Antiq» xvi. 5. 1 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 21. 8. In Jeru- 
salem, Antiq. xv. 8. 1. — ^The expressions, icxrd vireetfrnptha (ArUiq, xvi. 
5. 1), mmeuTifipucol dyZvig (Wars of the Jews, i. 21. 8), and vetpiyvpif r^c 
'xrtrrMTifipthos (Antiq. xv. 8. 1), are not to be held as meaning that the 
plays were celebrated every fifth year, but every fourth year (as we would 
express it). See Div. ii. voL i. p. 23. 

'^ On the view taken of the games by the strict loyalists among the 
Jews, see Div. ii. vol. i p. 32, and the literature there referred to. 

^^ Josephus, Antiq. xvi. 6. 3 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 21. 12. 



^ 
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How unweariedly and extravagantly he also in other ways 
promoted culture and learning of every kind we are informed 
from explicit statements by Josephus. Very serviceable indeed 
was the colonizing of the districts west of the lake of Genne* 
sareth hitherto traversed only by robber nomad tribes.^* He 
laid out at great cost the parks and gardens about his palace 
at Jerusalem. Walks and water canals were made through 
the gardens ; water fountains decorated with iron works of 
art were to be seen, through which the water gushed In the 
neighbourhood of these stood dovecots with tamed pigeons.^ 
The king seemed to have a special fondness for pigeon-breeding ; 
it is, indeed, only in connection with this that mention is 
made of Herod in the Mishna. " Herodian pigeons " is the 
phrase used for pigeons kept in captivity/* It seems, there- 

r« Josephus, Antiq. xvi. 9. 2 (colonizing by 3000 Idumeans). AnHq, 
xvii. 2. 1-3 (settlement of a colony of Babylonian Jews). Compare also 
Div. ii. voL i. p. 4. 

'' Josepbus, Wars of the Jew$^ v. 4. 4 : ««xXoi . . . xvpyut xfXfi«o«i» 
ifiipttp (and tbe general description tbere also given of tbe park). 

'^ In the Mishna the name of Herod occurs only in the two following 
passages : Schabbath xziv. 3, " On the Sabbath one should not, indeed, place 
water for the hens and pigeons in the dovecot, but for the geese, and hens, 
and the pigeons of Herod (nVOTlPI ^3V)."— C^ttWtn xii. 1, the law, Deut. 
xxii. 6. 7 (that from a bird's nest only the young may be taken, but the 
mother must be allowed to escape^ applies only to such birds as build 
in the open, e.g. geese and hens, but not to such as build in houses, e.g. 
the pigeons of Herod (nVDDn ^JV)> — In both passages the pigeons of 
Herod are distinguished as pigeons kept in captivity from those that fly 
about in freedom. The passage in Josephus, Wars of the Jews, v. 4. 4, 
shows us that they are wild pigeons {mTatmhs), not tame house pigeons 
(Tiptertpat), that are referred to. The reading nVD'iin (hadoresijoth) is 
given even in the Babylonian Talmud on Chtdlin xii. 1, along with the 
other, but is certainly false. — The Arueh (the rabbinical lexicon of Nathan 
ben Jechiel) gives, s.v, p% the following explanation : '* King Herod had 
pigeons brought from the wilderness, and bred them in breeding-houses." 
In reading this passage the learned Drusius had the misfortune to read, 
instead of jonim (pigeons), j«Minim (Qreeks); in accordance with which 
he explained the 'Hpu^ctfoi (Matt xxii. 16) as meaning Greeks whom 
King Herod had brought from the wilderness and reared in inhabited 
districts. Compare Buxtorf, Lex. Chald. col. 630-632 («.v. *D^l)* — 
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foie» that Herod was the first in Judea to keep and rear wild 
pigeons in an enclosed place. 

In order that he might pose before the eyes of the Graeco- - 
Soman world as a man of culture, Herod, who continued to 
the last a barbarian at heart, surrounded himself with a circle 
of men accomplished in Greek literature and art. The highest 
offices of state were entrusted to Greek rhetoricians. In all 
more important matters he availed himself of their counsel 
and advice. The most distinguished of these was Nicolas of *^ 
Damascus, a man of wide and varied scholarship, versed in 
natural science, familiar with Aristotle, and widely celebrated 
as a historical writer/^ He enjoyed the unconditional con- 
fidence of Herod, and was by him entrusted with all serious 
and difficult diplomatic missions. Beside him stood his - 
brother Ptolemy, also a trusted friend of the king. Another 
Ptolemy was at the head of the finance department, and had 
the king's signet ring.^ In addition to these, we find in the 

Generally: Winer's ReahDdrterbuck, SchenkeVs Bibellexicon^ and Riehm's 
Handw&rierlmck, arta. *' Taitbe ; " Lejrrer in Herzog's Beal-EnqfdopaedMy 
art '^Tauben in Palastina" (2 AuH. zv. 21&-218X Lorentz, Die Taube in 
AUerthumej Leipzig 1886. 

'* Compare on him above, pp. 68--63. — Since Nicolas of Damascus in 
the discourse, Antiq. xvi. 2. 4, in which he treats of the interests and 
aspirations of the Jews, employs the first person plural (niv n k/3iUftfip rip 
ifAtpttp dpitfAtp rji fAm^nvu r*»» if^tripat i^u» kmI pofnttv^ etc.), one might be 
inclined to regard him as a Jew. But accordihg to a note in Suidas (Lex, 
B.V. *A»T(r»rpo{\ Antipater, his father, shortly before his death commis- 
sioned Nicolas and his brother Ptolemy, in case he should die, to have 
made for Zeus a censer which he had promised to the god (rcD Ail 
^vftmriipiw, STtp ip0n mMg Tpoiwi^nfitipof rf ^ifi, xaruvxiViMm kvtt^d* 
rfXfvrv*^). 

^ That at the court of Herod two men of the name of Ptolemy are to be 
distinguished, is put beyond doubt from what took place immediately after 
his death. At that time Ptolemy, brother of Nicolas of Damascus, was on 
the side of Antipas {AnXiq, XYii. 9. 4 ; Warg ofihe Jews^ ii. 2. 3) ; while at 
that same period another Ptolemy represented the interests of Archelaus 
(AfUiq, xviL 8. 2 ; War$ of the JewB, i. 33. 8 ; Antiq, xvii. 9. 3 and 6 ; 
War$ of the Jews^ ii. 2. 1 and 4). By the latter Archelaus had Herod's 
accounts and signet-ring carried to Borne to the emperor {Aniiq, xviL 
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circle immediately around the king two Greeks or half-Greeks 
— ^Andromachus and Gemellus. The latter of these was 
also the tutor of Herod's son Alexander.^ Finally, in the 
proceedings after Herod's death we meet with a Greek 
rhetorician, Irenaeus.^ Among those Hellenic counsellors of 
the king there were indeed some very bad characters, most 
conspicuous among them that Lacedsemonian Eurykles, who 
contributed not a little in fomenting and intensifying the 
trouble between Herod and his sons.^ 

Herod to all appearance had very little real interest in 
Judaism. His ambition led him to foster the liberal arts 
and culture. But any other form of culture than that of 
Greece was scarcely recognised by the world of that day. 
So he himself submitted to receive instructions, under the 
direction of Nicolas of Damascus, in philosophy, rhetoric, 
and history, and boasted of being more nearly related 
to the Greeks than to the Jews.^ But the culture which 
he sought to spread throughout his land was essentially 

9. 5: Kcti9Upi ^ ^Apxfy^'tuc ttovif^Af/mg . • • rwg XoytafMv^ ruf 'Hptih^v 
Xpiif*»T6iy avif Tfi ffv/*a»riipt xofii^orret Tlro'h.tfAtiiop ; Wars of the Jews, ii. 2. 4 : 
*A^;^JA«o^ . . . rdv 2«xri/X/oy rot/ iturpoe Ketl rovf 7i6yov( ilrvifuvft hd 
IlroJiifiaiov). This Bame man had during the lifetime of Herod charge of 
hie Bignet-ring, and on his death read his will {Antiq, xvii. 8. 2 ; Wars 
of the Jew8^ i. 33. 8). Identical with him is the Bio/x^rik rap r^; fimfftXtiMg 
vpayftaraw referred to in AiiJtiq, xvi. 7. 2-3, and in the parallel passage, 
Ware of the JewSj i. 24. 2. Ck)mpare also Antiq. xvL 8. 6. 

^^ Josephns, Antiq. xvi. 8. 3. 

** Josephns, Antiq. xvii. 9. 4 ; Wars of the Jews, iL 2. 3. 

8s Josephns, AnJtiq, xvi. 10. 1 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 26. 1-4. 

^^ Josephns, Antiq. xix. 7. 3: "EAAnai xAfo» ^ * Iov2»/b/r oUtitts tfx"<'* — 
On the humanistic studies of Herod under the direction of Nicolas of 
Damascus, see Nieolaus Damascenus in Milller, Fragm. Hist, Graec. ilL 
360 sq. : ' HpaZvis vaTitv oietptthif roy ^iXoffo^/»( Ipurti . . . ivMptnvt vikif 
frrropiK^St *9t^ N/»oA«oy iivJtyxa^t ffuppnroptunw uin^, Kiti icetfp ippjfrnptuow. 
AZhi ^ ioTopittc uifTOv {ip*»s] thetfinv, iTrvuitiaetrr^ NikoXmov to rpayput mmI 
xolXtrtKinetTOv stveit Xlyoyro;, x?i^*f*^* ^ **^ /Sct^/Xii, ttf rd r«y vpvnpttv 
tpy» Kul xpd^us loropoiv' - • • *£» rovrov xTiiap sis'FaptfiP »s Kmicmpm. 
'Hpitln: ixiytTO Toir N/»oX«(oir cfiov M r^s ttin^^ moe tcmi xoiyii i^Oi€90<pov»» 
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Greek and pagan. He even erected heathen temples in 
the non-Jewish towns of his kingdom. — Under these circum- 
stances it is interesting to observe the place which he gave to 
the law and the national aspirations of his people. The 
Pharisaic-national movement had grown up, especially since 
the reaction under Alexandra, into a power so strong and so 
firmly rooted in the hearts of the people, that Herod could 
not possibly think of a violent Hellenizing like that carried 
on by Antiochus Epiphanes. He was sagacious enough to 
show respect in many points to the views of the Pharisaic 
party. Hence it is particularly worthy of notice that his 
coins bear no human image, but only innocent symbols, like 
those of the Maccabean coins ; at most only one coin, and 
that belonging probably to Herod's latest period, bears the 
figure of an eagle.^ In the building of the temple he was 
anxiously careful to avoid giving any offence. He allowed 

85 On the coins of Herod, see Eckhel, Doer. Num, iii. 483-486; Mionnet, 
V. 666 ; Oayedoni, Bibl, Numismatik, i. 62 f., 64-67 ; De Saulcy, Be- 
cherehes sur la Nwmsmatigue judaique^ pp. 127-133; Cavedoni, BihL 
Nwrntmattky ii. 2&-31 ; Levy, Oekkichte der jud. Munseen, pp. 67-72 ; 
Madden, History of Jewish Coinage, pp. 81-91 ; Cavedoni in Grote's Mmz- 
studien, v. 21-25 ; De Saulcy, Numismatic Chronicle, 1871, pp. 246-247 ; 
Madden, NumismcUic Chronicle, 1876, pp. 43-^6 ; Madden, Coins of the 
Jews, pp. 105-114. — The coins have the simple inscription, BA2IAEA2 
HPAAOT, and various emblems — some the number of the year 3 
(L F). The year number 16 (£1), which is read by some numismatists, 
results probably from a fialse reading (see Madden, History of Jewish 
Coinage, p. 86 sq. ; Coins of the Jews, p. 109, note). A portrait is found on 
none ; but it is probable that a small copper coin with an eagle, of which 
various copies have been found in Jerusalem, belonged to Herod the 
Great, not to Herod of Chalcis, who never reigned in Jerusalem (see de 
Saulcy, Becherehes, p. 131 ; Wieseler, Beitrdge zwr riehHgen Wiirdigung der 
Bvangelien, pp. 86--88 ; Madden, Coins of the Jews, p. 114 For Herod of 
Chalcis : Cavedoni, ii 36 ; Levy, p. 82, and Madden in his earlier History 
of the Jewish Coinage, pp. 111-113). Reinach supposes that it belongs to 
the latest period of Herod the Great, when he showed less respect to 
Jewish feelings than previously (Eeinach, Les monnaies juims, 1887, 
p. 32 a Actes et conf^ences de la SocUt^ des ^udes juives [Beilage zur Revue 
dee Etudes juives], 1887, p. cxcviii.). 
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only priests to build the temple proper, and even be himself 
ventured not to go into the precincts of the inner temple, 
which should be entered only by the priests.^ Upon none 
of the many beautiful buildings in Jerusalem were images 
placed. And when the people once looked with suspicion on 
the imperial trophies of victory which were set up in the 
theatre at Jerusalem, because they took them for statues 
which were covered with the armour, Herod had the trophies 
taken down in the presence of the most distinguished men, 
and showed them to their complete satisfaction the bare 
wooden frames.^ When the Arabian Syllaus sought to win 
for himself the hand of Herod's sister Salome, it was 
required of him that he should adopt the Jewish customs 
(iyypai^pai roi^ r&p 'lovBauDv edea-i), and thereupon the pro- 
posed marriage was abandoned.^ Some of the most famous 
Pharisees, among whom Polio and Sameas may be specially 
named, were held by Herod in high esteem, and were not pun- 
ished even when they refused to take the oath of allegiance.^ 
But clearly a thoroughgoing carrying out of Pharisaic views 
was impossible under his scheme for the furtherance of culture, 
and he had no intention of promoting them. For a time, 
what he raised with the one hand he overthrew with the 
other. After he had carefully studied the Pharisaic require- 
ments in the building of the temple, he at last had an ei^le 
put up over the temple gate as if in insult^ Theatre and 
amphitheatre were already in themselves heathen abominations. 
The Greek surroundings of the king, the administration of 
state business by men of Greek culture, the development of 
heathen splendour within the Holy Land, the provision for 
heathen worship within the borders of Judea, in the king's 
own territory, all this completely outweighed those concessions 

•• JoeephuB, AiUiq, xv. 11. 6-6. »^ IbicL xv. 8. 1-2. 

w Ibid, xvi. 7. 6. »• IbicL xv. 1. 1, 10. 4. 

^ JosephuB, AfUiq, xviL 6. 2 ; Wan of the Jeics, i 33. 2. 
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to Pharisaism, and in spite of these lent to Herod's reign more 
of a heathen than a Jewish character. The Sanhedrim, which 
according to the opinion of the people was the only court 
that had any right to exist, under Herod was stripped of all 
importance, so that doubts have been entertained as to its 
very existence.'^ The high priests, whom he appointed and 
removed at his pleasure, were his creatures, and were for the 
most part Alexandrians, with a veneer therefore of culture, 
and so offensive to the Pharisees." The treatment of the 
high-priesthood is quite typical of the home policy of the king. 
As he had tossed aside with ruthless violence the old • 
Sadducean nobles on the one hand, because of their sympathy 
with the Asmonean dynasty (see above, p. 420); so, on the 
other hand, he was just as little satisfied with the Pharisees. 
Their ideals went far beyond the concessions of the king, and I 
the friendships enjoyed among the Pharisees were only 
exceptions.'* 

When one considers that in addition to this contempt of 
the claims and the actual or imagined rights of the people, 
Herod oppressed them by imposing a heavy taxation, it may 
be readily supposed that his rule was endured amid much 
murmuring. All foreign glory could only be distasteful to 
the people so long as it was secured by the oppression of the 
citizens and accompanied by the disregarding of the laws of 
' their fathers. Most of the Pharisees regarded the government 
of the Boman vassal king generally as not existing in right, 
and refused twice over the oath of allegiance which Herod 
demanded, first for himself and then for the emperor.** The 

•^ Indeed, this may be accepted as certain. See Div. ii. vol. i. p. 170. 

•* Compare on the high priests, Sttuiien und Kritikeriy 1872, pp. 
698-000 ; and below, § 23, rv. (Div. ii. vol. i. pp. 195-206). 

•■ Wellhausen, Die PharisUer und die Sadducder^ pp. 105-109, has indeed 
rightly stated that the Pharisees could be contented with Herod sooner than 
the Sadducees. But he has too strongly accentuated this correct idea. 

** The two cases of refusal to take the oath, which are reported in 
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prevailing dissatisfaction sooght vent once in the earlier 
period of his reign, about B.C. 25, in a conspiracy. Tai 
citizens conspired to murder the king in the theatre. Their 
plan, indeed, failed, since it was betrayed beforehand. When 
they were just on the eve of committing the deed, they were 

Antiq. xv. 10. 4 and in xviL 2. 4, aeem to be quite distinct. In the former 
passage it is said that Herod persecuted his enemies in all manner of 
ways ; ^ but for the rest of the multitude he required that they shooM be 
obliged to take the oath of fidelity to him, and at the same time compelled 
them to swear that they would bear him goodwill and continue so to do 
in the management of his government" {ArUiq. xv. 10. 4 : ri V iIXAo vX^Sog 
ipMtg iliiov vpig rip 'xiortw vT^aytvieu, xmi 9V»n»i^/*m^i¥ ttvrf hitfttmw r^v 
tHwotctp f fAf^w Ztmi^Xat^np M tin dpxlhi o^Xoyfiy^ It is an oath of fidelity 
to the king that is here referred to. The Pharisees who refused were, out 
of respect to Polio and Sameas, left unpunished. So, too^ the Essenes. 
But all the others* were punished. In the other passage it is told that 
when the whole Jewish people promised an oaUi of submission to the 
emperor and the king, more than 3000 Pharisees refused to swear {Antiq. 
xviL 2. 4 : vamo; ynvv rov * IovZuikov fitfimuftifroc )/' opxnp f ft^p two^nu 
Ketiiftipi ioal rots fiw/ikias vpeiyptetoi, oT3f oi JLii^pfg wk &fMou9^ orrc; vrip 
iituctox'^^')' Here the oath to the emperor seems to have been the chief 
thing. The Pharisees who refused were sentenced to pay a money fine, 
which was paid by the wife of Pheroras. — ^The latter passage is the earliest 
instance that I know of showing that in the days of the empire not only 
soldiers and officers, but also the people in Italy and in the provinces, had 
to take the oath of fidelity to the emperor. Later evidence of the prac- 
tice we have from the time of Tiberius, Caligula, and Trajan. 1. On 
Tiberius entering upon his reign, the chief officials first swore in verba 
Tiberii Cauaris, then the senattu, milesque et jwpu2t» (Tacitus, AnnaU^ L 7). 
In reference to the provinces, compare Tacitus, Annalsy L 34 : Oermanicus 
. . . SeqwmoB, prommas et Bdgarum dvitates in verba ejus [Tiberii] adigiL 
2. On Caligula entering upon his reign, the oath of fidelity to the new 
emperor was administered to all the provincials. In Palestine this was 
done by the governor of Syria, Yitellius, who happened to be present in 
Jerusalem when the news of the death of Tiberius arrived (Joeepbus^ 
Antiq, xviii. 6. 3 : ttpxivt rijp vXq^vy Ix tifMoiet rii Tdtov). The same zeal 
was displayed at the same time in far distant Spain. The formula of 
the oath which the citizens of the little town of Aritium in Lusitania 
had sworn to Caligula on 11th May a.d. 37, therefore scarcely two months 
after the death of Tiberius, is preserved on an iron tablet {Corpue Ineeript 
Lot, t. ii. n. 172. See Mommsen's remarks upon it in Ephemeris qngr, 
t. V. pp. 164-158). In essential agreement with this Latin oath formula 
is the Greek oath of the citizens of Assoe in the Troad to Caligula, 
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seized, dragged before Herod, and immediately condemned to 
death.* 

In order to hold the revolting populace in check, Herod 
had recourse on his part to means of violence ; and so his 
reign the longer it lasted the more despotic it became. The 
fortresses, which were partly new erections of his own, partly 
old places made stronger, served not only to protect him from 
foreign foes, but also for keeping down his own people. The 
most important were Herodium, Alexandrium, Hyrcania, 
Macharus, Masada, to which may also be added the military 
colonies at Gaba in Galilee and Esbon in Perea (compare 
above, pp. 435—437). Especially to Hyrcania many political 
offenders were deported in order there to disappear for ever.^ 
As props of his government against foreign as well as home 
foes Herod had dependable mercenary troops, in which there 
were many Thracians, Germans, and Gauls.^ — But, finally, he 
sought by strict police regulations to nip in the bud every 
attempt at rebellion. All idle loitering about the streets, 
I all common assemblies, yea, even meeting together on the 
V street, was forbidden. And where anything of the kind was 

which is known from an iron tablet found there in 1881. It also 
l)ear8 the date of the consuls of the first half of the year a.d. 37. The 
main body of this Greek formula runs as follows : 'O^vi/^sy . . . tvvoi- 
OU9 Tui^ Kaioupi 2f/3«MT^ Kai rf ffVfAvamt of«^ eevroD, »«i (ptkws rt Kphuif, 
ws euf KUToV vpoatifirrtu, Koi ix^fiovg ovf «sy avrog r-pofiAk^vrrett (Ephemerii 
epigr. v. 154-158). 3. For the time of Trajan we learn explicitly from 
Pliny that then the provincials on the anniversary of the emperor's 
accession yearly renewed the oath of fidelity to the emperor (Pliny, Epistn 
ad Trajan. 52 [aL 60]: "diem, domine, quo servasti imperimn, dum 
suscipis, quanta mereris laetitia celebravimus . . . praeivimus et commi- 
litonibus jus jurandum more sollemni, eadem provincialibus certante 
pietate jurantibus.'' Ihid, 103 [dl. 104] Traianus Plinio : " Diem imperii 
mei debita laetitia et religione commilitonibus et provincialibns praeeunte 
te celebratum libenter cognovi litteris tuis "), — Compare generally, Momm- 
sen, R&m. Staatarecht, I Aufl. ii. 749. 

9* Josephus, AnUq. xv. 8. 3-4. »« Ibid, xv. 10. 4. 

^ Josephus, Antiq. xvii. 8. 3 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 33. 9. 
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nevertheless done, the king had infonnation aboat it imme- 
diately conveyed to him by his secret spies. He is said 
at times to have in his own person acted the part of the 
spy" 

In order to be just, one must, however, admit that his 
government had also its good side. Among his buildings 
many were of a nseful description. We need only menticm 
, the haven of Caesarea. By his strong hand were conditions 
created under the protection of which trade and travel be- 
came safe. He also for a time at least made attempts to win 
the hearts of his subjects by proofs of his magnanimity. 
Once, in the year B.C. 20, he remitted a third of the taxes ;'' 
at another time, in B.C. 14, he remitted a fourth of them.^^ 
Quite amazing was the energy with which he sought to put a 
stop to the famine which spread over the land in B.G. 25. 
He is said on that occasion to have converted into money even 
his own table plate.^^^ 

But the people in presence of prevailing evils had only a 
very feeble and transitory gratitude for such benefits. And 
so, while upon the whole his reign was undoubtedly glorious, 
it was by no means happy. 

The chief glory of his reign lay in his foreign policy, and 
in this department he undeniably achieved great success. He 
had secured the confidence of Augustus to such a degree, that 
by imperial favour the extent of his territory was about 
doubled. 

This is the place to estimate, according to its most essential 

and characteristic feature, the position in the eye of the law 

>^ of a rex socius in the Koman empire of that day.^^ The 

»» Josephus, Antiq. xv. 10. 4. •» Ibid, xv. 10. 4 

100 Ihid. xvi. 2. 6. »" Ibid. xv. 9. 1-2. 

lot Compare upon this point, Kubn, DU stUdtitche und Imrgerlichg 
VerfoMung del r&miichen Reichs, Bd. ii. 1865, pp. 21-33 ; Bohn, Qua ccn- 
dicione juris rega soeii popuH Romani fuerifU, Berolini 1877 ; Mommsen, 
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dependence, in which all kings on this side of the Euphrates 
stood to the Boman power, was expressed most strikingly in 
this, that none could exercise royal authority and use the 
title of king without the express approval of the emperor, 
with or without confirmation by the senate.** The title was, 
as a rule, granted only to such princes as reigned over a 
territory of considerable extent ; the smaller princes were 
obliged to be satisfied with the title of tetrarch or such like. 
The permission extended only to the person of the individual 
who then received it, and ceased with his death. Hereditary 
monarchies were not generally recognised within the domain 
of the Boman authority. Even the son appointed by his 
father as his successor could enter upon his government only 
after his nomination had been confirmed by the emperor. 
This confirmation was refused if there appeared reasons for so 
doing, and then the territorial domain of the father was either 
granted to the son with restricted boundaries and with an 
inferior title, or given to another, or even taken under direct 
Boman administration as a provinca All this may indeed 
be learned from the history of the Herodian dynasty, but it 
is also confirmed by all other records. — The title socitis et 
amicus pcpuli Romani (if>l\o^ koI avfifjuij(p^ *PcDfial(ov) seems 
as a special designation to have been granted only to indivi- 
duals, so that not all who actually assumed this position had 
really formally received the title.*^ The possession of Boman 
citizenship is indeed expressly witnessed to only on behalf of 
a few, but is to be assumed in regard to all as probable. 

BSmisehei Staatsretht, iii 1, 1887, pp. 645-716.— The work of W. T. 
Arnold, Roman System of Provincial Administration^ London 1879, quoted 
by Marquardt in his IUfm> StaatwerwaUung, i, 2 Aufl. p. 500, was not 
accessible to me. 

^^^ Herod had his kingdom ^u Kctiaapog xeil ivy/*»ri *p0f*maPt 
Josephus, Antiq. xv. 6. 7. 

^®* Also in regard to Herod, who in Antiq, xviL 9. 6 is called ^iXoc Kal 
9VfAfi.etx^iy Bohn doubts whether the title officially belonged to him, Qua 
condicionc, p. 14, note 29. 

DIV. I. VOL. I. 2 P 
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The family of Herod came into possession of it early tbroa|;h 
Antipater, the father of Herod.^^ From the time of Caligula, 
too, honorary senatorial rights (praetorian and consular rank) 
were for a time conferred upon confederate kings.^* — ^Their 
power was restricted especially in the following particulars : 
1. They could neither conclude treaties with other States nor 
engine in a war on their own account, and so could exercise 
sovereign rights only within the boundaries of their own 
land« 2. They had the right of coining money only in a 
limited degree. The minting of gold coins seems to have 
been almost entirely forbidden ; in many cases also the 
minting of silver coins. To the latter class belonged Herod 
and his successors; at least only copper coins have come 
down to us from the whole line of Herodian princes. This 
fact is particularly instructive, since it shows us that Herod 
by no means belonged to the most distinguished of those 
kings, as by many of his statements Josephus would lead us 
to suppose.^^ 3. A special obligation resting on them was 
the providing of auxiliary troops in case of a war, as well as 
the protection of the frontiers of the empire against foreign 
attacks. Also contributions in money were on special 
occasions demanded. But a regular tribute seems not to 
have been raised for the kings during the time of the empire. 

105 Josephus, ArUiq. xiv. 8. 3 ; Wars of the JewSy i. 9. 6. 

108 Agrippa I. obtained in the first place praetorian rank (Philo in 
Flacc § 6, Mangey, ii. 523), subsequently consular rank (Dio Cassius, Ix. 8). 
Herod of Chalcis obtained praetorian rank (Dio Cassius, ibid.), as also 
Agrippa XL (Dio Cassius, Ixvi. 15). — ^The conferring of honorary senatorial 
rights (omamerUa, tifAtti) on those not senators, first came into vogue 
under Tiberius (Mommsen, Rim. Siaatsrecht, 1 Aufl. i 375 f.). The in> 
terest of the question entirely centres on the point as to their right of 
taking their place on public occasions among the senators, and of wearing 
the insignia of their respective offices. Mommsen, B&mischeM StaaUrecht^ 
L 373 f., 377 f. 

^^' Compare on the right of reges tocii to coin money, Mommsen, 
Ge9chichte des rSmischen Munzweseru, 1860, pp. 661-736 ; RSmiachei SiaaU- 
rechiy iii. 1, pp. 709-714 ; Bohn, Qua condicione juris^ pp. 42-49. 
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Only of Antony is it said that he appointed kings iirl j>6poi<i 
rerayfiivotf:}^ — The rights of sovereignty which were left to 
dependent kings embraced, under the reservations specified, 
the whole administration of home affairs and the execution of 
the laws. They had unlimited power of life and death over 
their subjects. Their whole territory was generally not 
regarded as belonging to the province. Within the bounds 
of their territory they could impose taxes at will, and 
they administered the revenue independently. Their army 
also was under their own control, and was organized by 
themselves. 

The position thus described, which afforded such abundant 
scope to the energy of the individual, was taken advantage of 
by Herod with all his might. He availed himself, as others 
ought also to have done, of every opportunity of presenting 
himself to the eniperor and proving his devotion to him.^^ 
Even in B.C. 30 he had several times visited Augustus."® 
Ten years later, in B.c. 20, Augustus went again to Syria, and 
Herod did not lose the chance of paying him his respects."^ 

*®8 Appian, Civ, v. 76. More details are given in the excursus on the 
taxing of Quiriniue (§ 17, Appendix I.). For the hypothesis that the 
reges nodi were obliged to pay a regular tribute, a special attempt to 
supply proof has been made by Buschke ( Ueber den zur Zeit der Geburt 
Jesu Christi gehaJteiien Census, 1840, pp. 99-116). He is followed by 
Marquardt, Ramische Stcuitsverwaltung, i. 1881, pp. 406-408, with refer- 
ence to Judea. On the other hand, Bohn, Qua condicume juris, pp. 
66-64. — Mommsen, Staatsrecht, iii. 1. 683, confines himself to the remark 
that the dependent principalities " even under the Republic " paid a fixed 
yeady tribute ; but he admits that " according to the older Roman 
practice *' the federation right excluded the payment of money (p. 681), 
and that even in later times the payment of tribute by those belonging to 
the league was determined "less by general rule than by enactments 
made in reference to the particular case in point " (p. 683). 

^^ Ck>mpare Suetonius, Augustus, 60 : " Reges amici atque socii . . . 
saepe regnis relictis, non Romae modo sed et provincias peragranti coti- 
diana officia togati ac sine regio insigni, more clientium praestiterunt" 

**o See above, p. 428. 

m Josepbus, Aritiq, xv. 10. 3. — Augustus does not seem ever to have 
visited Judea. 
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In B.C. 18 or 17 Herod fetched home his two sons, Alexander 
and Aristobulus, who were in Some for their education, and 
was on that occasion very graciously received by the em- 
peror."* Subsequently he met with Augustus on two 
occasions, in the years RC. 12 and 10-9."* Herod was also 
on terms of friendly intercourse with Agrippa, the trusted 
friend and son-in-law of Augustus. While Agrippa was 
residing in Mytilene, B.c. 23—21, he there received a visit 
from Herod.^" And later still, in B.c. 15, Agrippa himself 
went to Judea and offered a hecatomb in the temple at Jeru- 
salem. The people were so enthusiastic over the Boman who 
showed himself so friendly to the Jews, that they accompanied 
him amid shouts of good-will to his ship, strewing his way 
with flowers, and expressing admiration at his piety."* In 
the spring of the following year, RC. 14, Herod returned 
Agrippa's visit ; and as he knew that Agrippa had planned 
an expedition to the Crimea, he took with him a fleet in order 
to afford him assistance. At Sinope he met his noble friend 
and then went with him, after the warlike operations were 
finished, over a great part of Asia Minor, dispensing every- 
where lavish gifts and granting petitions.^** — His relations 
with Augustus and Agrippa were so intimate that flatterers 
afiBrmed that Herod was dearest to Augustus next to Agrippa, 
and to Agrippa next to Augustus.^" 

i*« Joscphus, Antiq. xvi. 1. 2. 

"» Josephus, Antiq. xvi. 4 1-5, and 9. 1. Compare above, p. 411 L 
11* Josephus, Antiq. xv. 10. 2. 

i*» Josephus, Antiq. xvi. 2. 1 ; Philo, Legat. ad Cajum^ § 37 (ed. Man- 
gey, ii. 589) : iv^mftMe fivpiet xxftxkfA^^n f^^Xf' 'kifAiwmw, cvx ^o A*f«k 

»7r avstfitla. — In reference to the hecatomb, compare Div. ii. voL L p. 
302. On the sacrificing by heathens in Jerusalem generally, see same 
voUime, pp 299-305. 

^^^ Josephus, Antiq. xvi. 2. 2-5. Compare Nicolas of Damascus ia 
Miillcr, Fragmenta Hist. Oraec. iii. 350. 

11' Josephus, Antiq. xv. 10. 3; Wars of the Jevee^ i. 20. 4. 
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These Boman friendships also bore their fruits. Even as 
early as B.a 30, when Herod was with Augustus in Egypt, 
he had obtained from him important enlargement of territory 
(see above, p. 428). New gifts were added at a later period. 
Herod had in B.o. 25, in the campaign of Aelius Gallus against 
Arabia, supplied 500 men of select auxiliary troops."® There 
may possibly be some connection between this and the fact 
that soon afterwards, in b.c. 23, at the time when Herod sent 
his sons Alexander and Aristobulus for their education to 
Borne, he received the districts of Trachonitis, Batanea, and 
Auranitis, which previously had been occupied by nomad 
robber tribes, with whom the neighbouring tetrarch Zenodorus 
had made common cause.^^^ When some years later, in ac. 
20, Augustus visited Syria, he bestowed upon Herod the 
tetrarchy of Zenodorus, the districts of Ulatha and Panias, 
and the surrounding territories north and north-west of the 
lake of Gennesareth.^^ At the same time Herod obtained 
permission tor appoint his brother Pheroras tetrarch of 
Perea.^^^ And the unbounded confidence wliich Augustus 
had in him is shown conspicuously in this, that he, perhaps 
only during the period of Agrippa's absence from the East 
(see above, p. 349 1), gave orders to the procurators of Syria 
(Coele- Syria ?) to take counsel with Herod in regard to all 
important matters.^" 

118 Josepbus, Antiq, xv. 9. 3 ; Straboj xvi. 4. 28, p. 780. For further 
details, see above, p. 407. 

^^^ Josephus, Antiq. xv. 10. 1 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 20. 4 — The districts 
named all lie west of the lake of Gennesareth. Compare in reference to 
thcni, § 17ay on Zenodorns, Appendix I. 

1*^ Josephus, Antiq. xv. 10. 3 ; Wars of the Jews, L 20. 4 ; Dio Cassius, 

liv. 9. 

*** Josephus, Antiq, xv. 10. 3 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 24. 6. 

^** Josephus, Antiq. xv. 10. 3 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 20. 4. The some- 
what obscure words in reference to the procurators are as follows, Antiq. 
ZV. 10. 3 : iyftttTa/Atyvvfft V etttrw k»1 ret: ivtrpo'S'tuovot r^g Ivplas, imiha- 
/«ivo; jccirii r^; Ikuvw yvstfAiK tA vtirra vnsth; somewhat differently, Wars of 
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It is not left untold how Herod used his influence with the 
Eoman governors to secure the Jews of the dispersion against 
all oppression and infringement of their rights on the part 
of their non-Jewish neighbours.*** Thus the power of the 
Jewish king told in favour even of those Jews who were not 
immediately under his rule. 

The period from b.c. 20 to B.c. 14 was decidedly the most 
brilliant in his reign. In spite of dependence upon Bome, 
his court, so far as outward grandeur was concerned, might 
bear comparison with the best times that the nation had seen. 
Internal affairs were indeed in a miserable state. Only by 
force could the people be brought to tolerate the semi-pagan 
rule of the Idumean ; and only his despotic, iron hand pre- 
vented an uprising of the fermenting masses. 

IIL 

The last nine years of Herod, b.c. 13-4, constitute the 
period of domestic misery. Especially his unhappy quarrels 
^ with the sons of Mariamme cast a deep, dark shadow over 
/ this period. 



m 
Herod had a numerous family. In all he had ten wives. 



the JewSj i. 20. 4: xurion/in 3f «vToy xttl Ivpltt; oXn; Whpoin* . . • «; 
fCDBiy f£f/)) )/;(« r^f iKthov ovfifiovTiia; roijT mrpoTot: hoiKuv, — From the 
nature of the thing it cannot refer to a formal subordination of the pro- 
curators of Syria under Herod, but, as even the expression cvftfiovXias in 
the latter passage shows, only to the fact that the procurators as finance 
officers for the province were told to make use of the counsel of Herod. 
Also it is probable that for Ivptag oXq; (resp. l.vplai) we should read 
Ivpiag xo/Xif^ Compare Marquardt, Rlhnische StaaUverwaUuiig^ i. 1881, 
p. 408. — One shoidd not take the note too seriously, since it evidently 
comes from the glorifying pen of Nicolas of Damascus. 

*" Josephus, ArUiq, xvi. 2. 3-5. Compare also, Ainitiq, xvL 6. 1-8 ; 
xii. 3. 2. 

^'* Many things belong to this period that were treated of in the pre- 
ceding section, for the boundaries of the periods cannot be always strictly 
observed. It is in general undoubtedly correct to say that the domestic 
quarrels reached their height between ac. 13 and ac. 4. 
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which was indeed, as Josephus points out, allowed by the law; 
but it affords a striking proof of his sensuality.^^^ His first 
wife was Doris, by whom he had one son, Antipater.^'* Both 
were repudiated by Herod, and Antipater was allowed to 
appear at Jerusalem only at the great feasts.^*^ In the year 
B.C. 37, Herod married Mariamme, the grand-daughter of 
Hyrcanus (see above, p. 396), who bore him five children, 
three sons and two daughters. Of the sons, the youngest died 
at Bome ; ^^ the two elder ones, Alexander and Aristobulus, 
are the heroes of the subsequent history.^^ The third wife, 
whom Herod married about b.g. 24, was also called Mariamme. 
She was daughter of a famous priest belonging to Alex- 
andria, who was appointed high priest by Herod just at the 
time when he married his daughter.^^ By this wife he had 
a son called Herod.^'* Of the other seven wives, carefully 
enumerated by Josephus, Antiq. xvii. 1. 3, and Wars of the 

^'^ Josephus, Wars of (he Jewa^ i 24. 2, fin. ; Antiq. xvii. 1.2: cr«rp/o» 
yup h rairrf v'ksloctp iifiiit 9VMotKt7», According to the Mishna, Sanhedrin 
ii. 4, eighteen wives were allowed to the king. How many a private man 
should have is not expressly stated in the Mishna, but it is assumed that 
he may have four or five (four : Jebamoth iv. 11 ; Kethuboth x. 1-6 ; five : 
Kerithoth iii. 7. Compare in general also : Kiddushin ii. 7 ; Bechoroth 
viiL 4). In agreement with this is Justin, Dialogue with Tryphoy c 134 : 
fiiTiTtop hirtWf vfcAs rf 0tf tirta^m ^ roi; dm/pirote kciI rv(pXotg ZiZctaxA^tug 
yfAU9t otrtPts »al l^^xpi »vy kuI rUaupecg »eil ictim tx^tir Vf^d; yvvxtKas 
tKetoTOP avyxfi*pwai. Compare further, Otto's note on that passage, and 
Winer, Bealwihierhucky article " Vielweiberei." 

*'• Josephus, Afdiq. xiv. 12. 1. — According to ArUiq. xvii. 6. 2, Antipater 
was married to a daughter of the last Asmonean Antigonus. 

1*' Josephus, Awtiq. xvi. 3. 3 ; Wara of the Jews, i. 22. 1. 

»8 Josephus, War8 of the JewSj L 22. 2. 

^*^ The two daughters were called Salampso and Cypros. Their 
descendants are enumerated by Josephus, Antiq. xviii. 5. 4 

^^ Josephus, Antiq. xv. 9. 3. The name Mariamme : Wars of the Jew$^ 
i. 28. 4, and elsewhere. Josephus, in Antiq. xv. 9. 3, names her father 
Simon, her grandfather Boethos. In other places Boethos himself is called 
her father. See Studien und Kritiken^ 1872, p. 599 f. ; and below, § 23, iv. 
Div. ii. vol. i. p. 195. 

^3* Josephus, Antiq, xvii. 1. 2. 
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Jews, i. 28. 4, only the Samaritan Malthace, mother of 
Archelaus and Antipas, and Cleopatra of Jerusalem, the 
mother of Philip, are of interest to ns. 

About the year b.g. 23, Herod sent the sons of the first 
Mariamme, Alexander and Aristobulus, for their education to 
Rome, where they were hospitably entertained in the house 
of Asinius Pollio."^ Some five years later, in rc. 18 or 17, 
he himself fetched them home again, and from that time on- 
ward kept them at the court in Jerusalem.^^ They would 
then be young men about seventeen or eighteen years of age. 
In accordance with the customs of the age and country, they 
were soon married. Alexander received a daughter of the 
Cappadocian king Archelaus, whose name was Glaphyra ; 
Aristobulus had given him a daughter of Herod's sister 
Salome, called Berenice.^^ Although in this way the Asmo- 
nean and Idumean line of the Herodian family were connected 
together by affinity in the closest relationship, they still stood 
over against one another as two hostile camps. The sons of 
Mariamme, conscious of their royal blood, might well look 
down with a certain pride upon the Idumean relationship ; 
and the Idumeans, pre-eminently the estimable Salome, 
returned the haughtiness of those Asmoneans by common 
abuse. And so even thus early, after the sons had no more 
than re-entered their father's house, the knots began to be 
tied, which afterwards became so twisted that they could not 
be loosed. For a time, however, Herod did not allow these 
janglings to interfere with the love he had for his son&^ 

"« Josephus, AnHq. xv. 10. 1. »» Ibid. xvL 1. 2. 

iM Joaephufl, Ardiq. xvL 1. 2. Berenice was a daughter of Salome and 
Costobar {Antiq. xviiL 6. 4). She is also spoken of by Strabo, xvL 2. 46, 
p. 766. — King Archelaus of Cappadocia reigned from B.C. 36 to A.D. 17 
(Dio Cassias, xlix. 32, Ivii. 17 ; Tacitus, Annals, ii. 42 ; Clinton, Fatii 
Eelltnici, iiL 448 ; Pauly's Beal-Encychpaedie, I 2, 2 Aufl. p. 1439 f. ; 
Harquardt, Sifmikhe StaaUverwaUung, i. 1881, p. 365 f, ; Beinach, Bevue 
Numismaiique, 1886, pp. 462-466). 

^^ Josephus, AfUiq. xvi. 1. 2. 
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The evil conscience of the king, however, offered so fruitful 
a soil for such sowing of slanders, that they could not fail 
ultimately to take root and to bring forth fruit. He was 
obliged to admit to himself that the natural heritage of 
the sons was the desire to avenge the death of their mother. 
And as now Salome again and again pictured to him the 
danger which threatened from both, he at last began to believe 
it, and to look upon his sons with suspicion.^^ 

In order to provide what would counterbalance their 
aspiring projects, and to show them that there was still 
another in existence who might possibly be heir to the 
throne, he called back his exiled Antipater, and sent his sons 
for that reason to Eome, in company with Agrippa, who just 
then, in B.a 13, was leaving the East, in order that he might 
present him to the emperor.^^^ But by so doing he put the 
weapon into the hand of the bitterest foe of his domestic 
peace. For Antipater from this time forth laboured inces- 
santly, by calumniating his step-brothers, to carve out his 
way to the throne. The change in their father's attitude was 
naturally not without effect upon Alexander and Aristobulus. 
They returned his suspicion with undisguised aversion, and 
already openly complained of the death of their mother, and 
of the injurious treatment to which they were subjected.^'* 
Thus was the rift between father and sons becoming always 
deeper, until at last Herod, in B.c. 12, came to the conclusion 
to accuse his sons before the emperor. Along with the two 
he started on his journey, and appeared before the emperor 
at Aquileia as complainant against his sons. The mild 
earnestness of Augustus succeeded for that time in reconciling 
the opposing parties, and restoring again domestic peace. 
With thanks to the emperor, father and sons returned home ; 

*^^ Josephus, Antiq, xvi. 3. 1-2. 

*'' Josephus, Antiq, xvi. 3. 3 ; Wars of the Je\cSy i. 23. 1-2. 

*'® Josephus, Antiq. xvi. 3. 3. 
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and Antipater also himself joined them, and pretended to 
rejoice in the reconciliation.^^ 

Scarcely had they reached home when the old game began 
afresh. Antipater, who now again was one of those in imme- 
diate attendance on the king, continued nnweariedly the work 
of slander, and in this he was faithfully supported by the 
brother and sister of Herod, Pheroras and Salome. On the 
other hand, Alexander and Aristobulus assumed a more de- 
cidedly hostile attitude.^*® Thus the peace between father and 
sons was soon again broken. The suspicion of the king, which 
from day to day received new fuel, became more and more 
morbid, and by and by reached a climax in a superstitions 
fear of ghosts,^*^ He now caused the adherents of Alexander 
to be subjected to the torture, at first unsuccessfully, until at 
last one, under the agony of torture, made injurious admis- 
sions. On the ground of these, Alexander was committed to 
prison.^*^ — When the Cappadocian king, Alexander's father- 
in-law, heard of the unfortunate state of matters at the Jewish 
court, he began to fear for his daughter and son-in-law, and 
made a journey to Jerusalem in order, if at all possible, to 
bring about a reconciliation. He appeared before Herod vety 
angry over his good-for-nothing son-in-law, threatened to take 
his daughter back again to his own house, and expressed 
himself so ferociously that Herod himself espoused the side 
of his son, and undertook his defence against Archelaus. By 
such a manoeuvre the sly Cappadocian succeeded in bringing 
about the reconciliation which he desired, and was able to 
return home quite satisfied.^** Thus once again the wild 
storm was broken by a short temporary lull. 

iw JoeephuB, Antiq. xvi. 4. 1-6 ; Wan of the JewSy i 23. 3-5. 
1*0 Joeephas, Aniiq. xvi. 7. 2 ff. ; Wan of the JewSj i. 24 1 ff. 
1*1 Compare especially : Josephus, Antiq, xvi. 8. 2, 5 ; Wan of the Jews^ 
i. 24 8. 
!«• Jofiephus, AiUiq. xvi. 8. 4 ; Wan of the Jinos, i. 24. 8. 
'** Josephiis, Antiq, xvL 8. 6 ; Wan of the JeioSf i. 25. 1-6. 
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In that excited period Herod had also to contend with 
foreign enemies, and even with imperial disfavour. The free- 
booting inhabitants of Trachonitis wished to rid themselves of 
his strict and severe government, and somewhere about forty 
of the worst disturbers of the peace found ready shelter in 
the neighbouring parts of Arabia, where a certain Sylleus 
carried on the government in the place of the weak King 
Obodas. When Sylleus refused to deliver up these robbei-s, 
Herod undertook, with consent of the governor of Syria, 
Saturninus, a warlike expedition against Arabia, and enforced 
his rights.^** But now Sylleus agitated at Eome, represented 
the matter as an unlawful breach of national peace, and was 
able thereby to bring Herod seriously into disfavour with the 
emperor.*^* — In order to justify himself in regard to his 
conduct, Herod sent an embassy to Eome ; and when this 
was not successful, he sent a second, under the leadership of 
Nicolas of Damascus."^ 

Meanwhile the family discord was with rapid strides 
approaching its tragical end. The reconciliation, as might 
have been expected, was not of long duration. In order to 
make the unhappiness complete, there now arrived at the 
court a worthless Lacedaemonian, Eurykles, who inflamed the 
father against the sons and the sons against the father.^^^ At 
the same time, all the other mischief-makers continued their 
work. At last matters came to such a pass that Herod cast 
Alexander and Aristobulus into prison, and laid a complaint 
against them before the emperor of being concerned in 
treasonable plots.^** 

Nicolas of Damascus had meanwhile accomplished the 

**♦ Joseph us, Afitiq, xvi. 9. 1-2. 

^^' Josephufl, Antiq, xvi. 9. 3. Compare Nicolas of Damascus in 
Miiller, Fragm. Hist, Qraee, iii. 351 ; Feder, Excerpta EscuriaUjisia^ p. 64 
**• Josephus, Antiq, xvi. 9. 4. 

"' Josephus, Antiq, xvi 10. 1 ; fFara of the JewSy i. 26. 1-4. 
*** Josephus, Antiq. xvL 10. &-7 ; Wars of the Jews, i, 27. 1. 
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task of his mission, and bad again won over the emperor to 
Herod.^^ When, therefore, the messengers bearing the accu- 
sation reached Borne, they found Augustus already in a 
favourable mood, and at once spread out before him their 
documents. Augustus gave to Herod absolute power to pro> 
ceed in this matter as he thought best, but advised him to 
summon to Berytus a justiciary court consisting of Boman 
officials and his own friends, and to have the charges against 
his sons investigated by it.^^ 

Herod accepted the advice of the emperor. The court 
almost unanimously pronounced the sentence of death. Only 

**• JosephuB, Antiq. xvi. 10. 8-9. Nicolas of DamascuB in Miiller. 

'** Joseph U8, Antiq, xvi, 11. 1 ; jyars of the Jewgy i. 27. 1. — Berytus was 
probably fixed upon by AugustiLs because it was a Roman colony, and so 
a centre of Roman activity and officialdom in the neighbourhood of Pales- 
tine. According to Strabo, xvL 2. 19, p. 755 sq., Agrippa placed two legions 
in Berytus, ue, the veterans of those legions. This would be in B.c. 15, 
on the occasion of Agrippa's visit to that quarter (see above, p. 411). In 
fact, Eusebius gives the year of Abraham 2001, or b.c. 15, as the date of 
the founding of the colony of Berytus (Eusebius, Ghronicon, ed. Schoene, 
ii 142) ; and Augustus says, in Monumentum Aiictfranum^ iii. 22 sqq., that 
in the year b.g. 14, during the consulship of M. Crassus and On. Lentulus, 
he paid to the municipal authorities large sums for pieces of land which 
he assigned to the veterans (Mommsen, Res gestae divi August^ ed. 2, 
jip. 62-65). The two legions were the Leg. V. Mac and VI 11. Aug. 
(Eckhel, Doctr, Num, iii. 356 ; Mommsen, Res gestae, p. 119). The fall 
name of Berytus as a colony runs thus : ** Colonia Julia Augusta Felix 
Berytus'* {Corpus Liscript, Lot, t. iii. n. 161, 165, 166, 6041). Compare 
also, Pliny, Historia Naturalis, v. 20. 78 ; Josephus, Wars of the Jews^ 
vii. 3. 1 ; Digest. L. 15. 1. 1, 7, 8. 3. The coins are given in Eckhel, 
Dodrina Nwnu iii. 354-359, and Mionnet, Description de m^dailles arU. v. 
334-351 ; SupplAnerUj viii. 238-250. Robinson, Biblical Researches in 
Palestine, iii. 436-447. Ritter, ErdJcunde, xvii. 62-64, 432-456. Pauly's 
Real-Encyelopaediey 2 Aufi. i. 2. 2361 f. Zumpt, Commentt, epigr. i. 379. 
Marquardt, R(hnxsche Staatsverwaltung, i., 2 Aufi. j). 427 f. — In the later 
years of the empire, at least from the third century after Christy there was 
in Berytus a highly celebrated seminary for Roman law {Codex Justin, 
i. 17. 2. 9, z 49. 1. Robinson, BibL Researches, iii. p. 442. Ritter, Erd- 
kunde, xvii. 436. Marquardt, Rifmische StaaisvencaUung, p. 428). Its 
beginnings may quite well have been within the period of Augustus 
(Hitzig, Oeschichte der VoVees Israel, ii. 554). 
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the governor of Syria, Saturninus, and his three sons were of 
another mind. — Still it was doubtful whether Herod would 
carry out the sentence. An old soldier, Teron, therefore 
ventured publicly to sue for favour to the condemned. But 
the old man and three hundred others, who were denounced 
as adherents of Alexander and Aristobulus, were put to death, 
and the sentence was now without delay earned into execution. 
At Sebaste (Samaria), where thirty years before Mariamme's 
marriage had been celebrated, her sons were executed upon 
the gibbet, probably in B.c. 7.^" 

But such proceedings failed utterly in restoring peace to 
Herod's household. Antipater was now indeed all-powerful 
at court, and enjoyed the unconditional confidence of his 
father. But this did not satisfy him. He wished to have 
the government wholly in his own hand, and held secret 
conferences with Herod's brother Pheroras, tetrarch of Perea, 
at which it was suspected that nothing good was done. 
•Salome, the old serpent, had soon discovered these ongoings, 
and reported the matter to the king/^ And so the relations 
of Antipater and his father soon became strained. Antipater, 
in order to avoid a conflict, found it convenient to allow 
himself to be sent to Eome. That Herod did not meanwhile 
entertain any serious suspicion against him is shown by his 
will, in which even at that time he nominated Antipater his 
successor on the throne; only in the event of Antipater 

1*1 Josephua, Antiq, xvi. 11. 2-7 ; Wars of the JewSy i. 27. 2-6. Nicolas 
of Damascus in Midler, Fragvienta Hist, Graec. iii. 351 sq. Feder, Ex- 
cerpta Escurialensiay p. 65. — Compare generally, Delitzsch, Jiidisches 
HandwerkerUhen zur ZeU Jesu, 2 Aufl. 1875 (pp. 51-69 : " Ein Junitag aiis 
dem letztcn Jahrzehnt des vorchristlichen Jerusalems").— On the punish- 
ment by strangling among the Jews, Mishna, Sanhedrin vii. 1, 3 ; Teru- 
moth vii. 2 ; Kethuboth iv. 3 ; Sanhedrin vi. 5, fin., ix. 3, 6, xi. 1. Among 
the Bomans, Bein, article "Laqueus," in Pauly's Real - Encyclopaedief 
iv. 771. 

'** Josephus, Antiq, xvii. 1. 1, 2. 4; Wars of the Jevcs, i. 28. 1, 
29. 1. 
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dying before himself was Herod, the son of Mariamme the 
high priest's daughter, named his successor.^ 

While Antipater was in Kome, Pheroraa died ; ^" and by 
this also Antipater's fate was sealed. Some freedmen of 
Pheroras went to Herod and showed him that there was a 
suspicion that Pheroras had been poisoned, and that Herod 
should investigate the matter more closely. On examination 
it came out that poison certainly had been present, that it 
was sent by Antipater, but that it was intended, not for 
Pheroras, but was only given to him by Antipater in order 
that he might administer it to Herod. Herod also now 
learned from the female slaves of Pheroras' household all the 
utterances which had escaped Antipater at those secret con- 
claves, his complaining about the long life of the king, about 
the uncertainty of his prospects, and other such things.^^ 
Herod could now no longer entertain any doubt as to the 
deadly intentions of his favourite son. Under all sorts of 
false pretences, he recalled him from Bome in order to put 
him on trial at home. Antipater, who anticipated no trouble, 
returned, and to his great surprise — for although since the 
discovery of his plots seven months had passed, he had heard 
nothing of the matter — he was on his arrival committed 
to prison in the king's palace.^^ Next day he was brought 
forth to trial before Varus, the governor of Syria, As in face 
of the manifest proofs brought against him he could say 
nothing in defence of himself, Herod had him put in fetters, 
and made a report of the matter to the emperor."^ 

Herod was now almost seventy years of age. His days 

^'* Joeephufl, ArUiq. xviL 3. 2 ; Wars of the Jews, L 29. 2. 

i»* Josephus, AfUiq. xvii. 3. 3 ; Wars of the JewSy L 29. 4. 

*'* JosephuB, Afdiq, xvii. 4 1-2 ; Wars of ihe Jews, i. 30. 1-7. 

"« Josephus, ArUiq. xvii. 4 3, 6. 1-2 ; Wars of the Jews, i 31. 2-5. 

**' Josephufl, AfUiq, xviL 6. 3-7 ; Wars of the Jeics, L 32. 1-5. Com- 
pare generally ako, Nicolas of Damascus in Mtiller, Fragmenta Hist. 
Oraec, iii. 352 sq. : Feder, Excerpta EscuriaUvma, p. 66 sq. 
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were indeed already numbered. He sufifered from a 
disease from which he could not recover. In a new 
will, which he now executed, he named his youngest son 
Antipas, the son of the Samaritan Malthace, as his suc- 
cessor.^^ 

During his sickness he could not but perceive how 
anxiously the people longed to be delivered from his yoke, 
and yearned for the moment when they would be emanci- 
pated from his heathenish government. As soon as the news 
got abroad that his disease was incurable, two rabbis, Judas 
the son of Sariphaus, and Matthias the son of Margaloth, 
stirred up the people to tear down the offensive eagle 
from the temple gate.^^ Only too readily they found 
an audience, and amid great uproar the work pleasing 
to God was accomplished. Meanwhile Herod, in spite of 
his sickness, was still strong enough to pass sentences of 
death, and to have the principal leaders of the tumult 
burnt alive.^^ 

The days of the old king were now at an end. The disease 
was always becoming worse, and dissolution rapidly ap- 
proached. The baths of Callirrhoe, on the other side of the 
Jordan, to which the king had gone, no longer benefited 
him.^^ When he had returned to Jericho, he is said to have 

'** Josephus, Antiq. xvii. 6. 1 ; Wars oftheJews^ i. 33. 1-4. 

^^^ The names of the rabbins in Antiq, xvii. 6. 2 : *Uviug 6 ^etpi^eiiov 
Kul M«r^/»; Meipyeiha^ov ; in Wars of the Jews^ i. 33. 2 : ^Uvlets rt vlog 
2fx^a^«/ov xul "MuT^ieis trtpog 'MetpyaXov, 

^•® Josephua, Antiq. xvii. 6. 2-4 ; Wars of th^ Jews^ i. 33. 1-4. 

^•1 Joaephu8, Antiq. xvii. 6. 5 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 33. 5. — Callirrhoe is 
also mentioned by Pliny, Historia Naturalisj v. 16. 72, and by Ptolemy, 
V. 16. 9. The Jewish tradition identifies CaUirrhoe and the biblical y^ 

• 

Gen. X. 19 {Targwm Jerus. on Gen. x. 19 ; Bereshith rahba, c. 37). On 
this point) see Jerome, Quaest. Hebr. in Genes, x. 19 (fipp. ed. Vallarsi, iiL 
321): "hoc tantom adnotandum videtor, quod Lise ipsa sit quae nunc 
Callirhoe dicitur, ubi aquae calidae prorumpentes in mare mortuum 
dcfluunt" — On its site, see especially, Dechenti Zeitschrift da Deutschen 
Patdstina-Vereinsy vii. 1884, pp. 196-201. 
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given orders that upon his death the most distinguished men 
of the nation, whom he had caused to be shut up in the 
arena of that place, should be cut down, so that there might 
be a great lamentation &s he passed away.^" Amid all the 
pains which his disease caused him, he lived long enough to 
have the satisfaction of accomplishing the death of his son 
Antipater, the chief instigator of his domestic miseiy. Just 
in the last days of his life the permission of the emperor 
arrived for the execution of Antipater, which soon afterwards 
was carried out^" 

A few days before his death Herod once again altered 
his will, for he named Archelaus, the older son of Malthace, 
king, his brother Antipas tetrarch of Galilee and Perea, 
and Philip, the son of Cleopatra of Jerusalem, tetrarch of 
Gaulonitis, Trachonitis, Batanea, and Panias.^^ 

At last, five days after the execution of Ahtipater, Herod 
died at Jericho in b.c. 4, unwept by those of his own house, 
and hated by all the people.^^ — A pompous funeral proces- 

^^* Josephus, Antiq. xvii. 6. 6 ; Wars of the Jetcs^ i. 33. 6. The order 
was not carried out (Antiq, xvii. 8. 2 ; Wars of the JewSy L 33. 8); Com- 
pare the similar rabbinical tradition in Derenbourg, p. 164 sq. 

*•• Josephus, Antiq. xvii. 7 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 33. 7 ; Nicolas of 
Damascus in Miiller. 

!•♦ Joscphus, Antiq, xviL 8. 1 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 33. 7-8. 

i«A Josephus, Antiq. xvii. 8. 1 ; Wars of the Jexos, i. 33. 8. — On the date 
of his death, see Frdret, " Eckircissement sur Tann^ et sur le temps 
precis de la mort d'Herode le Grand, roi de Judde " {M4moires de PAca- 
dimie des inscriptions et belles-lettres^ prem. s^rie, t. xxi. 1754, pp. 278-298) ; 
Sanclemente, De vulgaris aeras emendatione, 1793, pp. 307-394 (the classical 
work) ; Wurm in BengeFs Archiv. 2nd vol. 1st part, 181^ pp. 26-39 
(worthy of being consulted for its astronomical computations); Ideler, 
Handbuch der Chronologie, ii. 389-393 ; Wieseler, Chronological Synopsis^ 
pp. 46-51 ; Seyffarth, Chronologia sacrct, pp. 80-85 ; Gumpach, U^er den 
aUjUdischen Kalender (1848^ pp. 236-238 ; Van der Chijs, De Herode 
MagnOj p. 62 sq. ; Lewin, Fasti sacra (1865), pp. ix., xxii. ; Caspari, 
Chronological and Geographical Introduction to the Life of Jesus Christy 
pp. 28-34 ; Quandt, Zeitordnung und ZeObestimmungen in dm Evangelien 
(1872), pp. 4-12 ; Sevin, Chronologie des Lebens Jesu (2 Aufl. 1674), pp. 54- 
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sion accompanied the royal corpse from Jericho, a distance of 

70; Riees, Das OeburUjahr Christi (IB80\ pp. 6-67, 189-224; Schegg, 
Das Todujahr des Kimigs Herodes und das Todetjahr Jesu Christie 1882 ; 
Riess, Nochmals das Geburtsjahr Jesu Christi (188dX pp. 1-68 ; Sattler, 
Das Jahr 749 nach Erhauung Boms das rcakre GelmrUjahr Jesu {AUgem, 
Zeitungj 1883, Beilage Nr. 72) ; M^main, La cannaissa^ice des temps ^van- 
g^iques (1886), pp. 53-59 ; Kellner in the Kaiholik^ 1887, zwcite Hiilfte, 
pp. 75-82, 166-1 82. 

Herocl died shortly before a Paasover (^n^tVy. xvii. 9. 3; Wars of ^ 
Jewsy ii. 1. 3X therefore in March or ApriL Since Josephus says that he 
reigned thirty-seven years from the date of his appointment, thirty-four 
years from his conquest of Jerusalem {Aniiq. xvii. 8. 1 ; Wars of the Jews^ 
L 33. 8), it would seem as if, counting thirty-seven years from the year 
B.C. 40, he must have died in b c. 3. But we know that Josephus else- 
where counts a year too much, according to our reckoning. Thus he 
counts from the conquest of Jerusalem by Pompey to that by Herod 
twenty-seven years (^n^i^. xiv. 16. 4), whereas the true number is twenty- 
six (b.0. (>3-b.c. 37). Again, from the conquest of Herod down to that 
by Titus he counts 107 years {ArUiq. xx. 10), whereas there were only 
106 (A.U.C. 717-A.u.c. 823). He reckons the spring of &a 31 the seventh 
year of Herod (ATdiq. xv. 5. 2 ; IVars of the Jews^ L 19. 3X whereas it was 
only the sixth year (his reign beginning with July b.c. 37). The reason of 
this is that he counts portions of a year as a year ; and, indeed, he probably, 
according to the example of the Mishna (comp. Rosk haskanoy L 1 : inMH 

■ • • 

D^aW) naiS^n JWh tO^aa), reckons the years of the king's reign from Nisan 

•t:-tt- 't»: 

to Nisan. If this be so, the thirty-fourth year of Herod would Wgin on 
the Ist Nisan of the year b.c. 4, and Herod must in tliat case have died 
between Ist and 14th Nisan, since his death occurred before the Passover. 
That this is indeed the correct reckoning is confirmed by astronomical 
date, and by the chronology of the successors of Herod. 

1. Shortly before Herod's death an eclipse of the moon occurred {AnJtlq. 
xvii. 6. 4). This only corresponds to the year B.c. 4, in which on the 
night of March 12-13 an eclipse of the moon took place ; whereas in the 
years 3 and 2 b.c. in Palestine generally there was no such i)]ienomenon 
(Wumi, p. 34 f. ; Ideler, p. 391 L), 

2. The chronology of two successors of Herod, Archelaus and Antipaa, 
requires b.c. 4 = A.U.C. 750, as the year of Herod's death. 

(a) Archelaus. He was, according to Dio Cassius, Iv. 27, deposed by 
Augustus in the year a.u.c. 759, during the consulship of Aemilius 
Lepidus and L. Arruntius, in the tenth year of his reign. So also says 
Josephus in Antiq, xviL 13. 2, and in Life, 1, where the earlier statement 
of the Wars of the Jews^ ii. 7. 3, that this occurred " in the ninth year of 
his reign," is corrected. Hence his reign began in a.u.0. 750. 

DIV. L VOL. I. 2 a 
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(h) Antipas. He was deposed by Caligula in tlie summer of ad. 39 -= 
A.U.C. 792 (see under § 176). Since we still have coins of liis bearing 
date the forty-third year of his reign, the year of the beginning of his 
reign must at latest have been AU.c. 750. 

All these facts therefore yield this result, that Herod died in the year 
B.C. 4 = A.U.C. 750, shortly before the Passover. — This result, at least so 
far as it relates to the year, is now accepted by most modem scholars 
(among whom may be named : Frdret, Sanclemente, Id^ler, Wieseler, 
Gumpach, van der Chijs, Lewin, Sevin, Schegg, Sattler, Memain). Others 
appi*oach nearly the same conclusion : Wurm (b.o. 4 or 3^ Quandt, and 
Kellner (b.c. 3). The following diverge farther : Caspari, Riess (ac. 1), 
and Seyffarth (a.d. 1). 

In reference to matters of detail, the following points may be noted : 
1. The custom of reckoning a portion of the calendar year in the begin- 
ning and end of a year, be it ever so small, as a full year in the reign, 
did undoubtedly exist in Egypt. Not only the years of the Ptolemies, 
but also the years of the Roman emperors, were in Egypt numbered in 
this manner (Ideler, Handimck der Chronologie, i. 117 ff. ; Mommsen, 
Romisches Staatsrecht, 1 Aufl. ii. 2, 758 if.). At a later period this mode 
of reckoning the years of the emperors became common outside of I^ypt 
(Mommsen, i. 501 f., ii. 2. 756 ff.). In reference to the similar style of 
reckoning the years of the Jewish kings by Josephus, see Qumpach, 
pp. 223-236. — 2. Of the coins of Antipas of a.d. 43 (MF) there are at 
present three known examples (Madden, Coins of the Jewsy 1881, p. 
121 sq. ; two according to Lenormant, Tr^sor de Num-Umatiquey p. 125, pi. 
LIX. n. 19 and 20 ; one according to de Saulcy, Melanges de Numisma^ 
tique, t ii. 1877, p. 92). Their existence is thus put beyond question. 
But great difficulties are caused by a coin with the supposed date of a.d. 
44 (MA). It has been described not only by the little to be depended 
upon Vaillant, but also in a manuscript account of travels by Galand, who 
found it at Jericho in a.d. 1674 (communicated by FrtSret, M^moires de 
fAcad^ie des inscr. et belles-lettres, t. xxi. 1754, pp. 292 sq.). Sanclemente, 
pp. 316-319, and Eckhel, Doctrina Num. iii. 487, have both occupied 
themselves with this discussion. Both conjecture that the date has been 
incorrectly read (it may rather have been AA = 34). Compare pro and 
contra also : Ideler, p. 391 ; Madden, History of Jewish. Coinage, p. 99 ; 
Coi'M of the Jews, p. 122 ; Riess, 1880, pp. 65-57 ; Sattler, Das Jahr. 749 ; 
Memain, p. 448 f. ; Kellner, p. 176. EckhePs reasons are very con- 
vincing ; he points especially to this, that the coin described by Galand, 
according to its other peculiarities, corresponds to those of the year 34, 
but not to those of the year 43. The only point of difficulty arises from 
the statement made by Freret at p. 293 in reference to Galand's descrip- 
tion : " les lettres de Tdpoque MA sont tr^nettement figur6es dans son 
manuscrit et absolument s^pardes Tune de Tautre.'' The matter therefore 
continues undecided. But even if the date 44 be the correct reading, still 
the death of Herod cannot in any case be placed earlier than a.u.c. 750. 
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eight furlongs, in the direction of Herodium, where it was 
laid in its last resting-place.^^ 

The end of his reign was bloody as its beginning had been. 
The brighter portion lay in the middle. But even during his 
better days he was a despot, and upon the whole, with all the 
glory of his reign, " he was still only a common man " (Hitzig, 
ii. 559). The title of "the Great," by which we are accus- 
tomed to distinguish him from his more feeble descendants 
of the same name, is only justified when it is used in this 
relative sense.^*^ 



"Were we to accept an earlier date for Herod's death, we would be obliged 
to extend the period of the reign of Antipas down to A.U.C. 793. — 3. The 
attempts that have been made to determine more exactly the day of 
HerotVs death by the help of Jewish tradition have not been successful. 
In the old MegiUath Taaniih^ the 7th Chisleu and the 2nd Shebat are 
always characterized as days of rejoicing (see text and translation in 
Derenbourg, Histoire, pp. 442-446, § 21 and § 25). But it is only the 
qnite late commentary, which is unsupported by any Jewish tradition, 
that makes the remark that the 7th Chisleu was the day of Herod's death, 
and the 2nd Shebat the day of the death of Jannaus. On the worthless- 
ness of this commentary, see Wellhausen, FJiarisUer und SadducUer^ pp. 
56-63 ; compare also above, p. 163. Kellner adopts the 7th Chisleu in 
the Katholik, 1887, zweite Halfte, pp. 160-182. But since it is related 
of Jannaus that on the 2nd Shebat he had put in prison the most distin- 
guished of the Jews, and ordered that after his death they should be 
executed, many Jewish scholars assume an interchange of this name for 
that of Herod, and put the death of Herod therefore on the 2nd Shebat 
So Gratz, Geschichte der Jtutetij Bd. iii., 4 Aufl. p. 472 IF., note 1 ; Brann, 
De Herodis qui didtur MugnijUiU, 1873, p. 8 sq. The one statement is 
of as little value as the other. 

^^0 Josephus, AfUiq. xvii. 8. Z^fin, : iwav It M 'Hpaltiov aralm oktm ; 
Wars of the Jew$^ i. 33. 9,^n. ; oT,uhiovs 2f ixo/Ata^n ro oauat Ziuzoatovf tU 
' Ilofti^f/oy. — The former passage states how far upon the way the funeral 
procession went ; the latter passage gives the distance from Jericho to 
Herodium. It is undoubtedly the more important of the two fortresses 
that is intended (see above, p. 435^ and its distance from Jericho is 
somewhere about 200 stadia or furlongs. Since Herod was buried there, 
the f4,9vif*tiop of Herod at Jerusalem {IFars of the Jews, v. 3. 2, 12. 2) was 
only a memorial, not an erection over his tomb. 

^^' In this sense is the title intended even in Josephus in the single 
I>assage in which he uses it (Antiq. xviii. 5. 4). 
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